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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Translation  has  always 

been  deemed  a difficult  and 
laborious  tafkT'  and  whoever  under- 
takes to  make  an  author  fpeak  a fo- 
reign tongue  with  truth,  preciiion, 
and  elegance,  will  find  the  opinion 
well  founded. 

The  following  verfion  enjoys  one 
advantage  which  few  tranfiations 
can  boalt  ; it  was  written  at  Paris, 
and  read  carefully  by  the  author  of 
the  original  work,  M.  Foucher  d’Ob- 
fonville,in  conjunction  with  a learned 
friend,  a Scotch  gentleman,  who  was- 
equally  converfant  in  both  the  French 
and  Englilh  languages  ; by  whom, 
riot  only  every  appearance  of  a coun- 
ter fenfe  was  corrected,  but  occafional 
ffiort  additions,  explanations,  and  re- 
trenchments were  made. 
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Thofe  who  may  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  prefent  work  with 
the  original,  will  find  fome  few  paf- 
fages  in  the  notes,  and  the  laft  fhort 
article  in  the  text,  concerning  the 
reafoning  powers  of  animals,  omit- 
ted. For  thefe  omiffions  the  transla- 
tor only  is  accountable;  but  he  pre- 
fumes, the  reafons  for  the  liberty  he 
has  thus  taken,  will  be  obvious  to 
every  perfon  of  candour  and  intel- 
ligence. 

r - * 

The  introduction  and  poftfcript 
relate  chiefly  to  M.  d’Obfon  ville’ s 
particular  fituation,  prefent  motives, 
and  future  intentions  : they  have 
little  connexion  with  the  other  part 
of  the  work,  and  would  intrude  upon 
the  Englfh  reader’s  time,  without  af- 
fording fufficient  amufement  or  in- 
ftrudlion. 

9 
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The  introduction  informs  him,  that 
it  was  the  author’s  determination  to 

fpeak 
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fpeak  only  on  fuch  faCts  as  he  himfelf 
had  examined  with  attention  ; which 
rule  he  feldom  breaks, and  never  with- 
out honeftly  telling  the  reader  when  he 
relates  from  hearfay,  and  what  de- 
gree of  credit  fuch  hearfay  deferves  : 
and  this  information  is  as  neceflary 
for  the  Englifh  reader,  as  the  French. 

The  poftfcript  announces  his  de- 
fign  of  hereafter  publifliing  a much 
more  comprehenfive  work,  on  the 
religion,  manners,  and  high  anti- 
quity of  the  Indians  ; for  which, 
during  a long  refidence  among  them, 
he  was  ardently  employed  in  collect- 
ing materials.  From.'  the  Oriental 
writings  and  proofs  in  his  poffeffion, 
he  fays,  he  is  led  to  confider  all  lan- 
guages, books,  and  authors,  as  ex- 
ceedingly modern,  that  do  not  ap- 
pertain to  times  at  leaft  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  age 
in  which  our  chronology  places  the 
liege  of  Troy. 
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The  work  here  prefented  to  the 
public  is  allowed  to  contain  much 
ufeful  intelligence,  many  new  and 
curious  fails,  with  various  intereft- 
ing  anecdotes,  and  to  correct  feveral 
miftakes  in  natural  hiftory.  Of  this, 
however,  each  reader  muft  judge  and 
decide  for  himl'elf.  Thofe  who  think 
in  the  affirmative,  will  doubtlefs  wiffi 
to  fee  the  intended  future  work, 
and  the  proofs  of  that  vaft  antiquity 
which  has  fo  repeatedly  been  attri- 
buted to  the  Eaftern  nations. 
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PHILOSOPHIC  ESSAYS 


ON  THE 

I 

MANNERS  OF  VARIOUS 

FOREIGN  ANIMALS, 


REMARKS  ON  THE  GENERATION  OF 

ANIMALS. 

FORMER  LY  the  fages  of  High-  Alia 
wrote  upon  theology,  virtue,  mo- 
rality, and  government  ; the  greatefl 
number  of  them  likewife  confecrated  a 
part  of  their  labours  to  love,  and  fpoke  of 
its  pains,  its  pleafures,  and  the  delights 
of  generation.  I will,  in  a few  words, 
give  a fketch  of  the  fyftem  of  thefe  fages 
on  that  fubjeéh 
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Solicited  by  the  laws  of  nature,  ever 
immutable  and  provident,  the  male  and 
female  are  obliged  to  concur,  each  accord- 
ing to  their  mode,  to  the  formation  of  be- 
ings like  themfelves. 

The  feminal  liquors,  extracted  in  both 
fexes  from  every  part  of  their  bodies,  are 
in  fubftance  nearly  of  the  fame  quality. 
However,  when  kept  feparate,  both  of 
them  are  effentially  inert,  but  from  very 
different  caufes,  and  under  very  different 
appearances.  It  is  their  union  that  forms 
that  mixt  and  temperate  virtue,  neceffary 
to  the  grand  work  of  generation  ; whence 
follows,  the  importance  of  preventing  a 
mixture  of  the  ftrong  with  the  weak, 
or  the  pure  with  the  degenerate. 

The  female  fheds  and  retains  within 
herfelf  a portion  of  ufeful  feed,  in  wffiich 
humidity  prevails  ; befides  which,  it  is  her 
office  to  furnifh  the  place  of  reception,  the 
heat  and  neceffary  nourifliment.  The  feed 
of  the  male  is  the  vehicle  of  the  fpirit  of 
life  ; of  the  fpark  of  that  ineffable  fire,  that 
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ever  active,  ever  vivifying  principle,  which 
excites  and  eternally  fuftains  the  form  of 
exiftent  beings.  This  fire  penetrates  and 
excites  to  motion;  it  developes  thofe  mixt 
elements  which  prefent  themfelves  to  its 
adtion  ; and  from  that  moment  intimately 
mingled  with  them,  it  combines  and  con- 
founds them  together,  imprints  the  necef- 
fary  impulfe  to  form  an  otganifed  body, 
and  at  lafi:  a living  animal.  ^ It  is  thus,  that 
in  confidering  the  mechanifm  of  language, 
the  vowels  and  confonants  are  found  to 
concur  in  the  formation  of  words  ; the 
latter  become  fruitful  only  when  united 
with  the  former,  in  which  alone  refides  the 
principle  of  life. 
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Of  SERPENTS  (a). 

rjTl  H E S E animals,  which,  as  they  wind 
JL  and  twift  themfelves,  advance  filent- 
ly  by  a progreffive  undulation  > and  when 
theyjleep  or  reft,  form  their  bodies  into  a 
number  of  circles,  of  which  the  head  is 
the  center:  which,  after  they  have  caft  their 

lkins,  appear  all  at  once  with  a renovated 

% 

brilliancy  ; thefe  animals,  fo  dangerous  if 
they  are  irritated,  were  the  fymbols  of  wif- 
dom,  prudence,  and  immortality,  among  the 
ancient  philofophers.  They  are  divided  into 
a multitude  of  lpecies,  that  differ  by  the  in- 
tenfity  of  their  poifon,  the  fize  of  their 
bodies,  the  colours  with  which  their  fldns 

[a)  The  Serpent  is  called  Mar,  in  Perfian  ; Hal, 
and  Laiffa , in  Arabic  ; Neah , or  Pampou , in  Tamoul , 
and  Samp , Kakoutia , Boura , and  P chilli,  in  Indoflan, 
The  Sea  Serpent,  Cadel  Pampou , in  Tamoul.  The 
Hooded  Serpent,  Nalle  Pampou , in  Tamoul  ; Cokra , in 
îndoftan.  The  Javeline,  Green,  or  Flying  Serpent, 
Pache  Pampou , in  Tamoul  ; and  Marpertnde , in  Per- 
fian.  The  Viper,  Marafi , in  Perfian. 
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are  fpotted  ; and,  though  mod  common 
in  marfhy  grounds  are  found  alfo  in  the 
fea,  on  rocky  mountains,  and  in  barren 
places.  They  are  all  carnivorous,  and  there 
are  fome  fpecies  that  devour  the  ethers. 
I fhall  fpeak  particularly  of  fome  of  thofe 
only  that  are  lead  known  in  Europe,  and 
which  I have  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
ferving  with  confiderable  attention. 

Serpent  Marin , or  Sea  Serpent . The 
approach  of  the  coafts  of  India  is  almofl 
always  known  by  theie  Serpents,  which 
are  met  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  leagues 
diftance.  Their  bite  may  be  mortal,  if 
not  timely  counteracted  by  fome  of  the 
fpecifics  hereafter  mentioned.  Thefe  rep- 
tiles appeared  to  me  to  be  from  three  to 
four  feet  long  ; I do  not  know  if  there  are 
any  larger.  I do  not  believe  they  are  pre- 
cifely  amphibious,  that  is  to  fay,  that 
they  have  the  power  alfo  of  living  on  land. 
I have  often  feen  them  on  the  fhore,  but 
they  have  always  been  thrown  there  by 
the  furges,  and  were  either  dead  or  dying, 

B 3 Serpent 
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Serpent  couronné . Téhe  crowned  or  hood - 
Serpent . • — • This  fpecies  extends  from 

j * 

five  to  fix  feet  in  length  ; the  fkin  is  di- 
vided in  fmall  regular  compartments, 
which  being  contrafted  and  feparated, 
more  or  lefs,  with  green,  yellow,  and 
brown,  have  a tolerably  beautiful  effedt. 
It  is  called  hooded  from  the  Portuguefe 
word  capelo , becaufe  it  has  a loofe  fkin 
under  its  head,  which  can  be  extended  to 
both  fides  ; and,  when  it  is  fo,  forms  a 

î V ; / ' 

fort  of  hood,  on  which  is  drawn  the  re- 
femblance  almoft  of  a pair  of  fpedtacles. 

j ï 

This  loofe  fkin  never  takes  that  form  but 
when  the  animal  rears  itfelf,  agitated  by 
fear,  rage,  or  aftonifhment  ; in  a word,  by 
fome  objedf  that  affedts  it  forcibly.  In 
which  cafe  it  raifes  the  fore  part  of  its 
body  to  nearly  a third  of  its  length  ; its 
head  is  then  almoft  in  continual  adlion,  it 

feems  to  look  all  around,  but  remains  in 

# > . * 

the  fame  place,  or  creeps  flowly  on  its 
hind  parts.  Whence  this  fpecies  is  in 
India,  more  than  any  other,  the  emblem 

* • * i.  > - 

of  prudence  ; but  when  it  eats,  fleeps,  or 
is  purfued,  its  hood  is  not  extended,  be- 

> /3'  v *«*  * ' •»  w > v * •*'  <f  • t ’ t & a • * - * * _ 
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caufe  the  mufcles  are  then  either  relaxed 
or  differently  employed.  This  Serpent  is 
an  object  of  fuperftitious  veneration  among 
the  Gentoo  Indians,  founded  on  fome 
traits  of  legendary  mythology  : they  fel- 
dom  name  it  without  adding  fome  epithet, 
fiich  as  the  royal, # the  good,  the  holy. 
Some  of  them  are  happy  to  fee  it  go  and 
come  in  their  houfes  ; whence  many  have 
received  irreparable  injuries  : for  it  is  very 
poffible  to  hurt  it  unintentionally,  with- 
out feeing  it,  or  during  deep,  and  it  im- 
mediately revenges  itfelf  with  fury.  Its 
bite  is  fometimes  mortal  in  two  or  three 
hours,  efpecially  if  the  poifon  has  pene«* 
t rated  the  larger  veffels  or  mufcles. 


This  reptile,  more  than  any  other,  is 
attentive  to  the  found  of  a fort  of  fla- 
geolet or  pipe.  The  Indian  jugglers  play 
a certain  monotonous  air,  flow  and  un- 
harm onions,  which  at  firll:  feems  to  create 
aftonifhment,  prefently  it  advances,  flops, 
rears  itfelf,  and  extends  its  hood  ; fome- 
times it  will  remain  an  hour  in  that  pofi- 
tion,  and  then,  by  gentle  inclinations  of 
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the  head,  indicate  that  thefe  founds  im- 
prefs  a fenfe  of  pleafure  on  its  organs. 
Of  this  I have  feveral  times  been  con- 
vinced, by  proofs  made  on  this  kind  of 
Serpents,  which  have  never  been  trained 
to  that  exercife,  and  particularly  upon  one 
that  I caught  in  my  garden.  1 do  not 
however  deny,  that  fome  are  trained  to 
this  exercife:  the  jugglers,  when  called  to 
dear  a houfe  of  them,  will  fometimes  art- 
fully drop  one  of  thefe,  which  will  im- 
mediately appear  at  the  found  of  the  pipe, 
to  which  it  has  been  accultomed. 

Serpent  javelot , or  green  Serpent . The 
green  Serpent  is  found  in  the  Indies  and 
the  countries  eaft  of  the  Peninfula,  four 
and  five  feet  long  ; its  bite  is  held  to  be 
at  leafi:  as  dangerous  as  that  of  the  hooded 
fnake  : they  generally  remain  on  the  tops 
of  trees,  watching  for  birds  and  infects. 
Sufpended  or  laid  along  the  branches, 
which  they  embrace  with  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  they  appear  immoveable,  when,  pre- 
fently,  with  an  ofcillatory  motion,  they  will 
reach  to  another  bough,  or  feize  upon 

J > «.  - V ' *«•..%**  ) • * 1 • 
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their  prey.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that 
from  a fuperficial  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  thefe  reptiles  obtain  their  fubfiftence, 
fome  travellers  have  faid,  that  they  have  a 
particular  delight  to  dart  upon  the  eyes 
of  paflengers.  For  my  own  part,  I am 
well  perfuaded,  that  when  they  dart,  or 
rather  when  they  glide  along  at  the  ap- 
proach of  man,  it  is  only  to  avoid  him, 
except,  perhaps,  when  they  have  been 
wounded  or  irritated  ; fo  at  leaft  has  it 
happened,  for  more  than  ten  times  that  I 
have  feen  them.  I prefume,  that  this  rep- 
tile is  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  one  of  a 
darker  colour,  found  alfo  on  the  coafts  of 
Perfia  and  Arabia,  where  it  is  known  by 
the  improper  name  of  the  Flying  Serpent. 

* 

Serpent  amphijbœna,  cr  double -headed  Ser- 
pent. Some  of  the  reptiles,  claffed  under 
this  name,  are  found  in  the  Indies  ; their 
colour  is  a deep  dirty  brown,  mixed  with 
a tint  of  yellow,  their  fpots  fomething 
darker;  their  head  is  narrow,  and  rounded 
on  the  Tides  ; and  their  body,  which  is  fel- 
dom  more  than  a foot  long,  is  nearly, 

from 
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from  one  end  to  the  other,  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  thumb.  One  confequence 
of  this  formation  is,  that  at  a diftance  the 
tail  may  appear  to  have  been  cut  off,  or 
may  look  like  another  head  : I fay  at  a 
diftance,  for  in  faft  it  has,  at  this  extre- 
mity, a pointed  bit  of  flefh  that  refem- 
bles  the  beginning  of  a lizard’s  tail,  and 
which  being  plucked  off,  begins  to  grow 
again.  Beiides,  as  they  feldom  remove  far 
from  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  old  ruins,  it 
is  very  poffible,  that  they  may  have  been 
feen  at  the  entry  of  their  holes  retiring 
backwards.  However  this  may  be,  and 
without  pretending  to  deny  the  poffibility 
of  fuch  fports  of  nature,  it  is  certain,  and 
I am  myfelf  a witnefs  of  it,  that  the  fpe- 
cics  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
of  double-headed  Serpents,  has,  in  reality, 
but  one  head.  I never  knew  any  perfon 
who  had  been  bit  by  them,  but  I have 
been  afiured,  their  poifon  is  not  more  dan- 
gerous than  that  of  the  hooded  Serpent. 

Serpent  poifon , or  poifon  Serpent . Among 
the  Serpents  of  India,  that  which  I believe 

to 
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to  be  mold  formidable  is  but  about  two 
feet  long,  and  very  fmall.  Its  Ikin  is 
freckled  with  little  traits  of  brown,  or  a 
pale  red,  and  controlled  with  a ground  of 
dirty  yellow  : it  is  moftly  found  in  dry  and 
rocky  places,  and  its  bite  mortal  in  lefs 
than  one  or  two  minutes.  In  the  year 
1759,  and  in  the  province  of  Cadapet,  I 
faw  feveral  inftances  of  it  ; and  among 
others,  one  very  fmgular,  in  the  midfi:  of  a 
corps  of  troops,  commanded  by  M.  de 
Bully.  An  Indian  Gentoo  merchant  per- 
ceived a Mohametan  foldier  of  his  ac- 
quaintance going  to  kill  one  of  thefe  rep- 
tiles, which  he  had  found  fleeping  under 
his  packet.  The  Gentoo  flew  to  beg  its 
life,  protefting,  that  it  would  do  no  hurt 
if  it  was  not  firfl  provoked;  palling,  at  the 
fame  time,  his  hand  under  its  belly  to  carry 
it  out  of  the  camp,  when  fuddenly  it 
twilled  round, and  bit  his  little  finger;  upon 
which  this  unfortunate  martyr  of  a fanatic 
charity  gave  a lhriek,tookafewfteps,  and  fell 
down  infenfible.  They  flew  to  his  afliftance, 
applied  the  ferpent-ftone,  fire,  and  fcarifi- 
cations,  but  they  were  all  ineffedtual,  his 

blood 
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blood  was  already  coagulated.  About  an 
hour  after  I faw  the  body  as  they  were 
going  to  burn  it,  and  I thought  I per- 
ceived fome  indications  of  a complete  dif- 
folution  of  the  blood. 

I do  not  believe  there  are  many  Gen- 
toos  enthufiaftic  enough  to  become  the 

victims  of  fuch  abfurd  benevolence  ; feve- 

% 

ral,  at  prefent,  make  no  great  difficulty  of 
killing  thefe  Serpents,  or  at  lead:  of  feeing 
them  killed.  It  is  however  certain,  that 
moft  of  them  are  unwilling  to  affift  in 
killing  the  hooded  Serpent,  and  efpecially 
thofe  which  creep  into,  and  are  therefore 

under  the  proteélion  of  their  temples. 

• ✓ 

Serpent  brulan , or  burning  Serpent . This 
reptile  is  nearly  of  the  fame  form  with 
the  laft- mentioned  : its  fkin  is  not  quite 
fo  deep  a brown,  and  is  fpeckled  with 
dark  green  fpots  3 its  poifon  is  almofl  as 
dangerous,  but  it  is  iefs  aftive,  and  its 
e ftefts  are  very  different  : in  fome  perfons 
it  is  a devouring  fire,  which,  as  it  circulates 
through  the  veins,  prefently  occafions 

death  ; 
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death  ; the  blood  diffolves  into  a lympha- 
tic liquor,  refembling  thin  broth,  without 
•apparently  having  paffed  through  the  inter- 
mediate ft  ate  of  coagulation,  and  runs  from 
eyes,  nofe,  and  ears,  and  even  through  the 
pores.  In  other  fubje&s,  the  poifon  feems  to 
have  changed  the  very  nature  of  the  humours 
in  diffolving  them  ; the  fkin  is  chapped, 
and  becomes  fcaly,  the  hair  falls  off, 
the  members  are  tumifted,  the  patient 
feels  all  over  his  body  the  moft  racking 
pains,  then  numbnefs,  and  is  not  long  in 
perilhing.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  people 
have  been  cured  by  remedies  well  and  foon 
applied.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  feems  to  me, 
that  the  poifon  of  thefe  different  reptiles 
is  in  general  more  powerful,  the  more  they 
live  in  hot  and  dry  places,  where  they 
feed  upon  infedls  that  are  full  of  faline, 
volatile,  and  acrimonious  particles. 

Serpent  nain , or  dwarf  Serpent . One 
day,  as  I was  removing  fome  ftones  in  the 
Indies,  I found  two  of  thefe  little  ani- 
mals, which  at  firft  fight  might  be  taken 
for  worm&r  I took  up  the  ftrongeft,  and 
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amufed  myfelf  fome  time  in  confidering  it 
with  attention.  Its  body  was  near  five 
inches  long,  and  about  the  fixth  part  of 
an  inch  in  diameter;  and  I afterwards 
learnt,  that  it  rarely  exceeds  fix  inches  in 
length.  Its  Ann  was  a dirty  brown,  fpot- 
ted  on  the  fides  with  ftnall  lengthened 
points  of  a darker  colour  ; the  belly  was 
thinly  fpeckled,  and  of  a fomething  lighter 
colour,  like  the  generality  of  reptiles.  Its 
eyes,  notwithflanding  their  exceffive  fmall- 
nefs,  were  apparently  black  and  fparkling  ; 
its  mouth  was  exceedingly  wide,  infomuch, 
that  without  theleaft  violence  I could  intro- 
duce a body  of  more  than  a line  in  diameter; 
its  teeth  were  as  fine  as  the  points  of  needles, 
but  fo  fhort  and  compaft,  that  it  did  not 
appear  poflible  for  it  to  bite  a man,  or  at 
leaft  for  it  to  penetrate  beyond  the  epi- 
dermis. The  chief  of  the  village,  where  I 
was,  told  me,  that  the  only  thing  to  be 
apprehended  from  this  infedt  was,  left  it 
fliould  introduce  itfelf  into  the  mouth  of 
noftrilsk 
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Serpent  titan , cr  giant  Serpent . The 

mountains  leaft  frequented  in  India  and 
other  parts  of  Afia,  ferve  for  the  retreat  of 
a race  of  Serpents  that  I call  Titan,  be- 
caufe  they  grow  to  the  length  of  twenty 
and  twenty-five  feet,  and  even,  according 
to  fome,  to  half  as  much  more.  I 
never  faw  but  one,  young  fhut  up  in 
a cage,  and  exceedingly  ill  at  his  eafe. 
It  was  eleven  or  twelve  feet  long,  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  in  circumference; 
its  Ikin  was  a tawny  ground,  but  fpeckled 
with  colours  richly  varied,  though  rather 
dark.  They  fay  this  reptile  furprizes  and 
feeds  upon  large  animals  ; but  whatever 
may  be  faid  upon  this  fubjedf,  its  form 
feems  to  indicate,  that  its  ftrength  cannot 
be  compared  to  that  of  a crocodile  of  equal 
fize  : and  as  it  is  heavy,  and  not  common, 
it  is,  in  reality,  one  of  the  leaft  dangerous 
ot  its  tribe.  I may  add,  with  relpecl  to 
thefe  animals,  that  in  all  the  fpecies  I have 
obferved,  thofe  which  were  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  fize,  large  and  fmall,  were  fewçft 
in  number. 
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I dare  prefume  the  reader  will  be  glad 
to  fee  here  inferted  feme  of  the  moft 
efteemed  receipts,  ufed  by  different  na- 
tions of  Afia,  again  ft  the  poifon  of  Ser- 
pents. I obtained  them  of  the  phyficians, 
pfilles,  and  empirics,  which,  in  their  own 
country,  were  apparently  moft  in  repute. 

The  bite  of  the  Serpents,  both  of  ponds 
and  fields,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  Europe,  is 
likewife  in  Afia,  feldom  dangerous.  A 
flight  fcarification  and  a little  unflacked 
lime,  or  copper  rufty  with  verdigrife,  ap- 
plied to  the  wound,  may  be  fufficient  for 
the  cure.  Thefe  receipts  are  employed  alfo 
to  heal  the  firing  of  the  light-coloured  fcor- 
pion,  which,  in  fome  parts  of  Afia,  is  ah* 
moft  as  common  as  the  fpider.  Some 
people  colled!  a number  of  thefe  laft- men- 
tioned infedls,  put  them  together,  let  them 
diffolve,  and  ufe  their  oil  ; while  others 
prefer  the  fcorpion  itfelf  that  gave  the 

wound. 
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wound,  which  they  pound  immediately,  and 
lay  upon  the  part  that  has  been  flung  ; or 
elfe  they  apply  a fort  of  greafy  humour, 
which  drops  from  between  the  prepuce 
and  the  gland  of  the  penis.  As  to  the 
black  fcorpion,  that  refides  in  the  crevices 
of  rocks  and  the  hollow  parts  of  trees, 
which  is  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  the 
other,  and  the  bite  of  which  is  mortal  in 
lefs  than  two  hours  ; the  only  certain  re- 
medies againfl  its  poifon,  are  thofe  which 
are  ufed  for  the  molt  venomous  ferpents. 
The  ferpent-flone,  which  is  often  ufed  in 
India,  is  a compofition  of  calcined  bones, 
kneaded  up  with  an  exceedingly  abforbent 
calcareous  earth.  It  is  applied  as  quickly 
as  poffible  to  the  wound,  and  it  is  prudent 
to  make  a flight  incifion.  Its  property  is 
to  adhere  to  the  wound,  and  attraft  the 
poifon.  They  make  two  preparations 
at  the  leafl,  and  as  foon  as  the  firft  is 
faturated  and  drops  off,  they  apply  a fe 
cond.  This  flone  appears  to  operate  only 
by  its  abforbent  qualities  ; it  may,  how- 
ever, be  poffible,  that  the  alkaline  par- 
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tides  ad,  likewife,  upon  the  acid  of  the 
venom. 

Several  Indian  phyficians  make  ufe  of 
a root,  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Serpent-wood,  the  fpeckled  bark  of  which 
has  fome  refemblance  to  the  lkins  of  thefe 
reptiles  ; its  interior  is  commonly  whitifh, 
firm,  and  bitter.  They  pound  the  root, 
and  deep  it  in  a little  arrack  ; the  patient 
fwallows  the  juice,  and  puts  the  fediment 
on  the  wound.  This  plant  ads  by  its 
volatile  fait;  though, probably,  many  others 
would  produce  as  great  an  effed,  for  its 
fuccefs  is  not  always  certain,  not  even 
againft  the  bite  of  the  hooded  Serpent, 
which  is  not  the  moft  dangerous. 

i ' v j 

They  attribute  the  like  virtues  to  cer- 
tain leaves,  the  property  of  which,  they 
fay,  the  Ichneumon,  or  Mangouft,  has 
taught  them,  by  running  to  eat  and  rub 
himfelf  aginfl  them  as  foon  as  he  is  bitten. 
It  is  true,  that  they  are  called  by  fome 
Mangouft-leaves,  and  that  they  produce 
effeds  fimilar  to  the  root  before-mention- 
ed $ 
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ed  ; lam,  however,  inclined  to  think,  that 
thofe  who  firft  gave  them  that  name,  did 
it  only  figuratively;  dignifying  thereby, 
that  with  the  affiltance  of  this  remedy, 
man  had  no  more  to  fear  from  the  Ser- 
pent, than  the  Ichneumon  naturally  has  ; 
for,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  found  in  the 
places  where  thefe  quadrupeds  inhabit,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  neceffary  to  them 
againft  the  bite  of  Serpents  ; fince  in  In- 
dia, as  well  as  in  Egypt,  they  attack  and 
devour  them  under  all  circumftances,  with- 
out confidering  whether  they  have  this 
fpecific  in  their  neighbourhood.  Nay,  it 
is  a fa<5t,  that  pigs,  cats,  and  many  other 
animals,  birds  efpecially,  even  the  tame 
fowls,  chafe  and  fwallow  them  with  avi- 
dity. Perhaps,  their  prefervation  conflits 
in  knowing  how  to  attack  them  without 
danger;  or  rather,  it  is  probable,  that  when 
accidents  happen,  the  flelh  of  the  animal  is 
itfelf  an  antidote.  It  may  be,  moreover,  that 
the  blood  and  juices  of  fome  of  thefe  ani- 
mals are  full  of  alkaline  particles,  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful  to  neutralize  this  kind  of 
poifon,  A Camelion  was  fhut  up  with  a 
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black  Scorpion,  of  the  ftrongeft  fort,  which 
being  purpofely  irritated,  darted  its  fling 
lèverai  times  into  the  body  of  the  former, 
with  no  greater  effedt  from  the  wound,  than 
would  have  followed  from  a flight  prick 
with  a thorn. 

Some  Indian  empirics  rub  the  wound, 
fcarified,  with  the  juice  of  a fhrub  named 
Kalli,  very  common  in  that  country  ; and 
fwallow,  at  the  fame  time,  two  or  three 
drops  of  it  in  the  oil.  The  branches  of 
this  fhrub  are  loaded  with  a kind  of  cylin- 
drical hulks,  filled  with  a milky  juice, 
which  is  a powerful  cathartic  : a very 
imall  dofe,  adminiflered  in  a proper  liquid, 
is  a violent  purge.  This  receipt,  without 
being  more  certain  than  others,  is  very 
dangerous.  As  a proof  of  its  hurtful  qua- 
lities, we  need  only  obferve,  that  the  Indian 
princes  have  feveral  times  employed  this 
plant  to  defend  the  environs  of  thofe  places, 
in  which  there  are  no  other  waters  but 
what  are  preferved  in  ponds  or  cifterns  ; 
they  make  it  up  into  parcels,  fix  them  at 

the 
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the  bottom  of  the  pond  or  ciftern,  and  the 
water  becomes  poifonous. 

A phyfician,  with  whom  I became  inti- 
mately acquainted,  vaunted  very  much  of 
a fecret  balfam,  made  of  the  livers  and 
hearts  of  Serpents.  He  put  them  to  dilute 
7 in  virgin  oil,  and  when  they  were  partly 
diffolved,  he  mixed  them  up  with  a little 
fal  ammoniac  and  eflence  of  cinnamon; 
he  applied  this  balfam  to  the  wound,  fcari- 
fied,  and  made  the  patient  fwallow  one 
fpoonful  of  it,  mixed  with  two  fpoonfuls 
of  common  oil. 

Many  of  the  Arabians,  and  other  Ma- 
hometans, cure  themfelves  by  immediately 
eating  raw  the  body  of  the  animal  which 
has  bitten  them,  and  inftantly  taking  a 
ftrong  dofe  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  even  com- 
mon fait;  fome  of  their  phyficians,  after 
they  have  fcarified  the  wounded  part,  prefer 
cupping,  or  the  application  of  burning 
charcoal,  near  enough  for  the  fire  to  make 
a fenfible  impreflion  upon  the  fkin  : others, 
when  boiling  oil  or  water  are  at  hand,  let 
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fomc  drops  fall  on  the  wound.  They 
believe,  that  thefe  cauftics  immediately  ap- 
plied, powerfully  attract,  or  rather  fix  the 
poifon.  (This  laft  remedy  is  ufed,  likewife, 
to  flop  a hemorrhage,  or  to  form  an  im- 
mediate fear  after  amputation.)  But  the 
ordinary  cuftom  of  the  Arabians,  when 
they  can  be  readily  had,  is  to  call  direftly 
for  the  Pfilles,  who  are  moftly  Sayettes,  or 
the  defeendants  of  Mahomet. — Thefe  ve- 
nerable perfons,  after  they  have  made  a 
flight  fcarification,  mutter  in  a low  voice 
fome  verfes  of  the  Koran,  and  chew  fome 
cloves  of  garlick,  then  fuck  the  wound 
with  all  their  force,  and  feem  to  take  breath 
only,  that  they  may  pronounce  the  name 
of  God  5 this  operation  finiflied,  they  ap- 
ply fome  of  the  chewed  garlick  to  the  part 
affected,  continue  praying,  and  touch  the 
lips  and  tongue  of  the  patient  with  their 
faliva.  We  may  prefume,  that  thefe  laft 
myfterious  formalities  are  performed  for 
the  honour  of  the  profeffion. 

There  are  many  good  Afiatics,  Maho- 
metans, Gentoos-,  and  Chriftians,  who  boaft 
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of  the  virtues  of  a receipt  much  more  won- 
derful, compofed  of  amulets,  prefervatives, 
and  enchantments}  the  power  of  which, 
far  off,  or  near,  no  poifon  can  refill:.  Per- 
haps, the  talent  which  fome  of  their 
jugglers  really  polfefs,  of  handling  Ser- 
pents with  impunity,  may  be  one  great 
caufe  of  the  credulity  of  the  fpectators  : 
and  it  is  pollible,  too,  that  their  art  con- 
flits in  their  addrefs,  and  their  knowing, 
that  in  cafe  of  accidents,  they  have  the 
means  already  defcribed  to  which  they  may 
have  recourfe.  T wo  honelt  Arabian  mer- 
chants, and  good  Sayettes,  with  whom  I 
had  occafion  to  be  particularly  intimate, 
difapproved  of  fuch  remedies } and  though 
they  thought  themfelves  as  capable  as  others 
of  curing  an  envenomed  wound,  they  trail- 
ed only  in  the  alfiltance  of  God,  the  ufual 
fudtion,  and  proper  prayers.  It  feems  al- 
moll  certain  to  me,  that  the  blood  and 
humours  of  the  profelfed  Pfilles,  who  are 
great  eaters  of  Serpents,  are  actually  im- 
pregnated with  qualities  capable  of  refill- 
ing the  acid  of  a poifon,  fuch  as  the  hood- 
ed Serpent  or  the  Viper  can  produce  ; yet 
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we  find  Serpents  in  Arabia,  that  are  ac- 
knowledged powerful  enough  to  defy  both 
the  prayers  and  enchantments  of  the  de- 
fendants of  the  prophet.  I dare  not  af- 
firm, thefe  are  the  fame  which  are  men- 

% 

tioned  in  the  Pfaims  of  David,  or  which  I 
have  defcribed  by  the  name  of  burning 
and  poifon  Serpents. 

r . 

After  what  has  been  obferved,  I think 
we  may  venture  to  guefs,  that  the  venom  of 
thefe  animals  has  an  apparent  tendency  to 
diffolve  the  integral  particles  of  blood  ; and 
that  their  difference  confifts  only  in  a more 
or  lefs  degree  of  intenfity  and  volatility. 
Now,  if  we  confider  the  remedies  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  topical  or  internal,  whe- 
ther they  aft  by  fixing  the  venom,  or  by 
combining  with  it,  make  it  neutral,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  moft  aftive  alkalines  are 
the  only  certain  fpecifics.  This  confirms 
the  propriety  of  the  practice  at  prefent 
generally  adopted  in  Europe. 
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Of  CROCODILES  (a). 

CROCODILES  are  not  uncommon 
in  many  parts  of  Afia,  and  particu- 
larly in  India;  where,  it  feems,  they  divide 
them  into  two  fpecies  : I have  feen  them 
both,  and  could  find  no  remarkable  dif- 
ference, except  in  fize  (l>). 

\ 

Thofe  of  the  large  breed,  which  are  the 
browneft,  even  when  young,  infeft  not 
only  the  great  waters,  but  likewife  rivers 
and  ponds  lefs  capacious:  it  is  this  fpecies, 
that  feme  Afiatic  princes  keep  in  their  moats. 
Not  above  five  or  fix  inches  long  when  firft 
hatched,  from  an  egg  no  larger  than  that  of  a 


(a)  The  Crocodile  is  called  Cayman  and  Alligator , 
in  the  European  colonies  ; Koumir , in  Perfia;  and  Tenit - 
fah  in  Arabia. 

( b ) I have  heard  of  another  fpecies  of  Crocodile, 
the  enemy  of  both  the  firft  ; but  having  no  certain  in- 
telligence to  communicate  on  the  fubjedf,  I only  allow 
royfelf  juft  to  mention  it. 

goofe, 
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goofe,  they  are  faid,  when  full  grown,  to 
be  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  in  length  : 
the  largeft  I have  ever  feen,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  above  twenty.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  fécond  fpecies  is  of  a brighter 
yellow  ; I afiifted  in  attacking  one  of  about 
feven  feet  long,  and  the  people  of  the 
place  afiured  me,  it  was  one  of  the  largeft 
in  their  river,  where  they  had  ever  been 
found.  Thefe  Crocodiles  willingly  feed  on 
carrion,  and  ieem  to  be  lefs  courageous 
than  the  large  fpecies  ; which,  before  they 
attain  their  full  growth,  will  attack,  or  ra- 
ther endeavour  to  furprize,  men  and  ani- 
mals of  fuperior  ftrength. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Crocodile,  every 
thing  feems  to  indicate  how  excellently  he 
is  contrived  to  vanquifh  and  devour  moft 
of  the  animals  that  come  within  his  reach. 
This  monfter  will  drag  down  and  deftroy 
an  ox,  buffalo,  or  even  a royal  tiger,  if  he 
furprizes  him  at  the  water  ; and  I have 
been  affured  by  the  Indians,  that  feveral  of 
them  have  been  known  to  unite  their  ef- 
forts, and  even  to  attack  and  devour 
elephants. 
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It  is  an  ancient  remark,  and  at  the  firft 

i . ■*  t 

view  an  aftonilhing  one,  that  this  vora- 
cious animal  can  live  near  two  months 
without  eating;  but  the  Salamander,  and 
moft  other  reptiles,  enjoy  more  or  lefs  the 
fame  advantage.  This,  perhaps,  depends 
on  the  texture  of  the  lkin,  which  not  ad- 
mitting the  fame  evacuation  by  the  pores, 
the  perfpiration  will  necelfarily  be  much 
lefs. 

The  Crocodile  does  not  move  far  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  ponds, 
except  in  covert  and  marfhy  places.  If  he 
purfues  his  prey  on  Ihore,  it  is  not  far  ; 
and  though  his  pace  is  rapid  in  a direft 
line,  yet  it  is  not  fwift  enough  to  overtake 
a young  man  who  preferves  his  prefence 
of  mind.  It  is  needlefs  to  remark  of  what 
importance  it  is,  not  to  walk  without  the 
utmoft  precaution  on  the  banks  of  un- 
known rivers,  or  among  fedge  ; and  ftill 
more  fo,  not  to  bathe  but  with  the  utmoft 
circumfpe&ion  in  unfrequented  places.  It 
is  likewife  exceedingly  dangerous  when  you 
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navigate  in  boats,  to  let  your  arms  hang 
over  the  fide. 

The  kind  of  fcaly  fubflance,  with  which 
Crocodiles  of  a certain  age  are  covered,  is 
almoft  impenetrable  by  a mufquet-ball, 
efpecially  if  it  falls  obliquely  from  the  head 
to  the  tail  ; fo  that  it  is  neceiTary  to  hit 
him  under  the  belly,  at  the  junfture 
of  his  fhoulder,  in  the  eye,  or  in  the 
mouth.  In  many  parts  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  an  opportunity  of  ' hitting  him 
•where  you  pleafe  ; I have  often  feen  them 
extended  on  the  fand  and  fieeping  in  the  fun, 

with  their  jaws  wide  open.  Some  Africans 

« 

attack  them  on  fhore,  or  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  having  only  a gag  of  very  hard 

wood  or  iron  in  their  hand,  about  fix  or 

. * 

eight  inches  long,  and  fharp  at  both  ends. 
The  man  holds  this  feeble  weapon  by  the 
middle,  and  when  the  animal  advances,  the 
moment  he  opens  his  enormous  mouth  to 
devour  him,  he  plunges  in  his  arm,  and 
places  his  gag  perpendicular  5 fo  that  the 
monfter  finds,  at  the  moment  that  he 
makes  his  bite,  both  his  jaws  run  through; 

pain 
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pain  and  inftinct  make  him  plunge  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  where  he  foon  pe- 
rifhes,  iuffocated  and  bleeding.  Ï have 
never  feen  this  hunt  but  at  Senegal.  I 
was  a witnefs  of  another  not  very  different  : 

I fpeak  of  the  negroes,  who,  armed  with  a~ 
(harp-pointed  knife,  attack  the  fnarks  fwim- 
ming,  and  rip  up  their  bellies  at  the  in- 
ftant  that  thefe  voracious  animals,  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  long,  are  turning  to  devour 
them.  I knew  a brave  French  bailor,  who 
happening  to  fall  in  the  lea,  did  the  fame. 
But,  however  great  may  be  their  addrefs, 
it  is  evident,  that  fuch  deeds  of  prowels, 
performed  in  jeft,  are  not  proper  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  a reafonable  man.  Another 
expedient,  equally  Ample,  is  to  bait  a very 
ftrong  hook  with  a hen,  a fmall  dog,  or 
even  the  entrails  of  an  animal,  fo  that  he 
may  fwallow  it  without  difficulty,  and 
place  it  near  his  haunt.  Some  Indians 
employ  a means  not  lefs  eafy  : they  end olë 
a packet  of  arfenic,  or  quick  lime,  in  the 
body  of  an  animal  newly  killed,  and  con- 
trive it  fo,  that  it  may  not  be  too  quickly 
fpoiled  by  humidity.  The  liver,  gall,  eyes, 

and 
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and  tefticles  of  the  Crocodile,  are  faid  to 
be  powerful  aphrodifiacs  : the  inteftines 
have  a mulky  odour,  not  difagreeable,  and 
of  which  the  other  parts  of  the  body  loon 
partake. 


Of  SALAMANDERS». 

H E form  of  the  Salamander  and  of 


the  Crocodile  are  nearly  the  fame. 
It  is  chiefly  among  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains of  India,  that  thefe  retired  animals 
live.  The  colour  of  their  Ikin  is  of  a deep 
green,  flightly  fpotted  with  darker  fhades  ; 
their  length  is  three  or  four  feet  at»  the 
molt.  There  is  alfo  a fpecies  that  inha- 
bits the  borders  of  lonely  ponds,  of  a 
lighter  green,  rather  uncommon,  and  in 
no  requeft. 

(a)  The  Salamander  is  called  Lalay-atechi , in  Per- 
fian  ; Gorpet  and  Gofampe , in  Indoftan  and  TolkioUy  in 
Malabar, 


Thefe 
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Thefe  creatures  are  timid,  and  almoft 
without  defence  ; their  bite  only  occafions 
a gentle  inflammation  ; neither  is  it  very 
deep,  for  though  the  mouth  is  full  of  teeth, 
they  are  fmall,  and  planted  in  fockets  that 
are  not  oflified.  Little  particles  of  herbs 
are  found  in  their  ftomacbs,  though  in-* 
feds,  frogs,  and  even  fmall  quadrupeds, 
are  their  ufual  food. 

The  flefh  of  thefe  reptiles  ( I only  fpeak 
of  the  firft  kind)  is  agreeable  to  the  tafte  ; 
they  are  fometimes  ftewed  with  fpice,  and, 
as  they  abound  in  a penetrating  alkaline 
fait,  if  taken  for  feveral  days,  are  laid  to  be  a 
good  reftorative  for  a wafted  conftitution. 
They  are  alfo  mixed  in  the  food  of  valuable 
horfes,  when  they  have  been  too  much 
fatigued. 

I know  not  if  the  Scink  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a fmall  fpecies  of  the  Salamander. 
This  is  a kind  of  Lizard,  very  common  in 
feveral  cantons  of  Arabia,  about  nine  or 
ten  inches  long  ; and  when  falted  and 
dried,  are  font  to  Perfia  and  the  Indies, 

where 
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where  the  rich  Mohametans  ufe  them  in 
their  reftoratives.  We  may  add,  that  rep- 
tiles, whether  creeping  or  quadruped,  ap- 
parently contain  more  or  lefs  the  aphrodi- 
iiacal  particles. 

It  was,  perhaps,  obfervations  on  thefe 
heating  properties  of  the  Salamander, 
that  firft  induced  fome  travellers,  from  a 
kind  of  far-fetched  analogy,  to  fuppofe, 
that  in  it  they  beheld  a being  endowed 
with  a virtue  capable,  at  leaft  for  a cer- 
tain time,  of  refilling  the  adlion  of  fire  ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  fire  will  acl  as  effec- 
tively and  as  foon  upon  this  animal,  as 
upon  any  other  with  a fkin  of  an  equal 
denfity. 
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Of  CAMELIONS  (a). 

~ AMELIONS  of  about  a foot  long 


are  common  in  Afia  and  Africa  ; 


their  changeable  tints  of  green,  blue,  and 
yellow,  fufceptible  too  of  various  combi- 
nations, often  prefent  very  Angular  effects 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  ; but  in  a ftate 
of  liberty  and  health,  the  firft  of  thefe  co- 
lours is  ufually  predominant.  It  is  well 
known,  that  without  moving  from  their 
place,  they  have  a Angular  manner  of 
catching  the  infedts  on  which  they  feed  : 
they  can  extend  their  tongue  feveral  inches 
out  of  the  mouth,  which,  and  efpecially 
the  cefophagus,  being  always  fupplied  with 
a vifcous  humour,  retains  their  prey.  Nei- 
ther is  it  neceAary  to  enlarge  on  their 
form,  or  their  eyes,  which  latter,  by  their 
mobility,  conic  fhape,  and  projection* 
are  capable  of  receiving  the  impref- 

(a)  The  Camelion  is  called  Teita , in  Arabic;  and 
Hone  in  Tamoul. 
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fions  ci  light  in  every  direction.  Several 
travellers  have  already  given  details  on 
thefe  different  fubjects  : but  the  mechanifm 
by  which  the  Camelion  appears  to  change 
his  colour,  in  confequence  of  certain  fen - 
fations,  feems  to  me  to  be  capable  of  far- 
ther inveftigation  and  difcovery.  The 
reader  may,  therefore,  be  glad  to  fee  fome 
remarks,  which  were  made  by  M.  de  Noir- 
fofie,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  a friend  of 
mine,  who  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf  with 
itudying  one  of  thefe  animals,  firft  in  a 
ftate  of  liberty,  and  afterwards  fhut  up  in 
a glafs-cafe  covered  with  gauze,  in  which 
lie  lived  above  fix  wreeks  without  food. 

The  fki-n  of  the  Camelion,  confidered  as 
it  were  ifolated,  reflefts  only  the  colour  of 
the  bodies  by  which  it  is  fur  rounded,  as 
do  all  other  bodies  that  are  a little  po- 
lifhed.  Thefe  momentary  variations,  how- 
ever, which  are  become  the  emblems  of  a 
contemptible  adulation,  are  not  mere  illu- 
sions. Let  us,  in  a few  words,  endeavour 
to  defcribe  how  this  is  performed. 


The 
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The  colour  of  the  animal  is  naturally 
green,  but  fufceptible  of  many,  and  parti- 
cularly of  three  very  diftinft  fhades;  that  is 
to  fay,*  the  Saxon  green,  the  deep  green, 
bordering  on  blue,  and  the  yellow  green. 
When  free,  in  health,  and  at  eafe,  it  is  a 
beautiful  green,  fome  parts  excepted,  where 
the  fkin,  thicker  and  rougher,  produces 
gradations  of  a brown,  red,  or  light  grey. 
When  the  animal  is  provoked  in  open  air, 
and  well  fed,  it  becomes  blue-green  ; but 
when  feeble,  or  deprived  of  free  air,  the 
prevailing  tint  is  the  yellow-green.  Under 
fome  other  circumftances,  and  efpecially  at 
the  approach  of  one  of  its  own  fpecies,  no 
matter  of  which  fex,  or  when  furrouiided 
and  teazed  by  a number  of  infects  thrown 
upon  him,  he  then,  almoft  in  a moment, 
takes  alternately  the  three  different  tints  of 
green.  If  he  is  dying,  particularly  of 
hunger,  the  yellow  is  at  firft  predominant  ; 
but  in  the  firft  ftage  of  putrefaction,  it 
changes  to  the  colour  of  dead  leaves. 

* t 

It  Teems,  that  the  caufes  of  thefe  diffe- 
rent varieties  are  feveral:  and  firft,  the 

D 2 blood 
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blood  of  the  Camelion  is  of  a violet  blue, 
which  colour  it  will  preferve  for  fome 
minutes  on  linen  or  paper,  efpecially  that 
which  has  been  fleeped  in  alum  water.  In 
the  fécond  place,  the  different  tunicles  of 
the  veffels  are  yellow,  as  well  in  their 
trunks  as  in  their  ramifications.  The  epi- 
dermis, .or  exterior  fkin,  when  feparared 
from  the  other,  is  transparent,  without  any 
colour  ; and  the  fécond  fkin  is  yellow,  as 
well  as  all  the  little  veffels  that  touch  it. 
Hence  it  is  probable,  that  the  change 
of  colour  depends  upon  the  mixture  of 
blue  and  yellow,  and  from  which  refult 
different  fhades  of  green.  Thus,  when 
the  animal,  healthy  and  well  fed,  is  pro- 
voked, its  blood  is  carried  in  great  abun- 
dance from  the  heart  towards  the  extremi- 
ties, and  Swelling  the  veffels  that  are  Spread 
over  the  fkin,  its  blue  colour  fubdues  the 
yellow  of  the  veffels,  and  produces  a blue- 
green,  that  is  Seen  through  the  epidermis: 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal  is  im- 
poverifhed  and  deprived  of  free  air,  the 
exterior  veffels  being  emptier,  their  co- 
lour prevails,  and  the  animal  becomes  a 

yellow- 
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yeliow-green  till  it  recovers  its  liberty,  is 
well  nourifhed  and  without  pain  ; when  it 
regains  the  colour  which  is  the  confequence 
of  an  equilibrium  in  the  liquids,  and  of  a 
due  proportion  of  them  in  the  vefTels. 


Of  the  SAUTERELLES,  or 
LOCUT  S (a). 

LOCUSTS  have  ever  been  deemed, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  large  kind, 
among  the  moft  dreadful  chaftifements  of 
human  nature.  When  one  of  their  enor- 
mous fwarms  rides  in  the  regions  of  the 
air,  and  obfcures  the  light  of  the  fun,  then 
defcends  upon  the  plains  that  promifed 
a happy  abundance,  the  defolate  cultivator 
prefently  beholds  the  dreary  picture  of  an 
entire  devaftation.  Thefe  fa6ts,  and  the 
various  ills  that  follow,  are  but  too  well 

{a)  The  Locuft  is  Malak , in  Perfian  ; *Jerad^  in 
Arabic  \ Poringne , in  Indoftan;  and  Kilty  in  TamouU 
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known  ; I fhall  therefore  confine  myfelf  to 
a few  fhort  obfervations. 

Poultry  and  many  birds  gladly  feed 
upon  thefe  infefts  3 but  one  of  thofe  that 
appears  to  deftroy  them  with  a more  de- 
cided inftinct,  and  a continued  adlivity,  is 
a fpecies  of  blackbird,  well  known  in  In- 
dia, and  which  our  travellers  have  called 
the  Martin  (a).  As  the  Locufts  had  feveral 
times  made  confiderable  devaluations  in  the 
ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  M.  Boucher 
des  Forges,  governor-general  of  thofe  co- 
lonies, writ  to  the  coaft  of  Coromandel, 
to  procure  fome  couples  of  thefe  birds, 
which  were  accordingly  fent,  but  were 
foon  deftroyed  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
believed  they  eat  up  their  corn.  The 
charge,  however,  having  been  acknow- 
ledged hafty,  and  the  Locufts  having  foon 
after  made  great  havoc  in  the  country, 
they  heartily  repented  of  this  a£t  of  pro- 
fcription.  M.  Boucher,  therefore,  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  laft  war,  wrote  to  M.  Le 
Comte  de  Maudave,  colonel,  and  then  re- 
fident  for  the  nation  at  Trinquebard,  a 

* ' 1 * ■ y 1 t » . i n 

(<?)  The  Martin  is  called  Mainhen , in  Indoltan. 

Danifh 
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Danifh  eftablilhment  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
India,  to  endeavour  to  fend  him  a conli- 
derable  number.  M.  de  Mandave  defired 
an  officer,  named  M.  Beylier,  and  mylelf, 
to  affift  him  in  this  bulmefs,  and  tlie  thing 
was  not  very  difficult.  This  fécond  im- 
portation appears  to  have  fucceeded  but 
too  well,  for  the  governor-general,  and 
after  him  M.  Poivre,  who  was  fince  made, 
intendant  of  thefe  iflands,  and  their  fuccef- 
fors,  all  deeming  it  their  duty  to  take  every 
precaution  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
birds,  they  have  multiplied  lb  fall,  that 
they  are  feriouily  become  a charge  to  the 

inhabitants. 

* \ 

Moft  of  the  Africans,  and  many  people 
of  Alia,  .particularly  the  Arabs,  take  plea- 
sure in  eating  Locufts,  efpecially  a fpeçies 
that  theie  latter  call  jerad.  One  fees  con- 
fiderable  heaps  of  them  in  their  market- 
places, fried  or  roafted,  in  which  flate 
* 

they  may  be  preferved  fome  time,  by 
fprinkling  a little  fait  over  them  3 and  this 
is  what  the  captains  of  coafting  veflèls  in 
this  country  do.  Thole  with  whom  I 

P 4 have 
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have  travelled  ferved  them  for  a defert,  or 
when  they  drank  coffee.  As  this  infedt 
feems  to  rüminate,  I fhould  fuppofe,  that 
that  is  the  reafon  why  the  Jews  and 
Arabs  have  claffed  them  among  the  clean 
or  pure  animals,  though  they  would  fhud- 
der  at  the  idea  of  eating  the  turtle,  the 
oyfter,  or  the  frog.  It  is  certain,  that  this 
food  offers  nothing  offenfive  to  the  fight 
or  the  imagination  : the  tafte  is  fomething 
like  that  of  the  ihrimp,  and  perhaps  is 
more  delicate,  efpecially  the  ovarious  fe- 
male, which,  befides,  is  reckoned  a good 
reftorative. 

Some  people  have  thought,  that  this 
food  was  one  of  the  immediate  caufes  of  a 

à 

difeafe  in  the  eyes,  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thefe  countries  are  very  fubjedt. 

I can  eafily  believe,  that  excefs  in  the  ufe 
of  Locufts  may  impoverifh  the  blood,  and 
produce  dangerous  effedls;  but  the  difeafes 
called  ophthalmy  and  cecity,  are  probably 
occafioned  by  the  faline  and  burning  par- 
ticles, which  are  blown  into  the  eyes  by 
the  winds  ; for  the  Ferfians,  Turks,  and 

Chriftians, 
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Chriftians,  that  live  in  thefe  places,  and 
who  eat  few  or  no  Locufts,  are  equally 
liable  to  thefe  diforders  ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  feveral  people,  Africans  in  particu- 
lar, who  eat  them  in  abundance,  have  very 
good  fight. 


Of  the  DRAGGONEAU,  or 
GUINEA  WORM  (a). 

HE  Guinea  Worm  is  only  found  in 


hot  and  humid  countries  ; it  breeds 
in  the  legs  or  thighs,  and  fometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  in  the  arms  of  travel- 
lers, who,  like  the  moft  part  of  the  Afiatics, 
walk  without  fhoes  and  ftoçkings,  and 
fleep  upon  the  ground. 

I do  not  know  if  it  be  by  the  pores,  or 

by  an  infenfible  pundture,  that  an  un- 

» * 

(a)  The  Guinea  Worm,  or  Vena  Medenenfis,  is 
called  Pejiow , in  Perfian  ; Erquc , in  Arabic  ; Narr , in 
Tamoul  ; and  Kirqpao,  in  Indoftan, 
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known  animalcule  introduces  the  germ  of 
the  Guinea  Worm  into  the  flefh  ; be  that 
as  it  will,  fix  or  feven  months,  and  fome- 
times  more,  elapfes,  before  you  have  the 
leaft  indication  of  its  prefence  ; that  is  to 
fay,  till  the  infeft,  full  grown,  can  force 
its  way  through  the  fkin  and  appear  ; for 
fo  it  happened  to  me  at  the  clofe  of  the 
iaft  war. 

I had  been  fent  into  Madura,  a province 
in  poffefiion  of  the  Englifh,  to  the  fouth  of 
the  Indian  peninfula.  Though  perfectly 
difguifed,  and  not  fuppofed  to  be  a Euro- 
pean, I was  flopped  by  the  enemy  at  a 
paffage  guarded  by  a body  of  feapoys.  I 
foon  found  means  to  efcape  : but  as  this 
accident  obliged  me  to  purfue  my  journey 
for  fome  time  on  foot,  and  by  unfre- 
quented routes,  I received  in  my  right  leg 
the  germ  of  one  of  thefe  infeds,  and  which 
I did  not  perceive  till  I arrived  in  the  ifie  of 
France.  1 ■ 

r '•*  * • * 

This  accident  gave  birth  to  many  re- 
marks, from  the  which  the  following  are 

extruded. 
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extracted.  The  head  of  the  Guinea  Worm 
is  of  a chefnut  colour,  and  when  feen  by 
the  naked  eye,  feems  to  terminate  in  a fmall 
black  point.  In  confidering  it  with  a com- 
mon magnifying  glafs,  and  prefilng  it 
with  a pin,  I thought  I perceived  a little 
tongue  or  trunk,  rather  firm  and  capable 
of  contracting  or  extending  itfelf.  Its 
body  is  of  a ftraw  colour,  and  not  thicker 
than  the  fmall  firing  of  a fiddle,  but  grows 
to  the  length  of  two  or  three  ells  : its  for- 
mation was  apparently  a feries  of  fmall 
rings,  united  to  each  other  by  a furround- 
ing ikin,  exceedingly  fine  : one  gut  only 
is  inferted  quite  through  the  body  ; but 
though  this  inteftine  be  not  larger  than  a 
middling  thread,  its  fibres  which  run 
lengthways  break  with  lefs  eafe  than  the 
fibres  of  the  delicate  cuticle,  which  cover 
and  unite  the  articulations  of  its  bodv. 

„ y 

When  the  Perfians,  Arabs,  or  Indians, 
perceive  this  Worm,  which  fooner  or  later 
pierces  the  Ikin  and  makes  its  appearance, 
theyfeize  ittenderly  by  the  head,fixthat  part 
upon  a bit  of  thong  or  quill,  which  they 

twill 
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twift  round  feveral  times  a day:  thus,  with 
gentle  efforts  and  by  degrees,  it  is  extir- 
pated. The  reafon  of  all  this  circumfpec- 
tion  is  the  fear  of  breaking  the  body  of  the 
infedt,  which  is  full  of  a whitifh  lymph  of 
a very  acrimonious  quality,  that  brings  on 
an  inflammation  that  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  an  ablcefs,  and  fometimes  by  a 
gangrene.  After  my  arrival  at  the  ille  of 
France,  when  it  was  known  I had  this 
Worm  in  my  foot,  they  endeavoured  to 
extraft  it  by  the  method  above  prefcribed  : 
but  whether  it  was  the  want  of  experience, 
or  the  exceffive  tendernefs  of  the  infedt  I 
know  not,  but  it  broke  twice,  and  twice 
occafioned  a confiderable  abfcefs,  which 
were  followed  by  chirurgical  operations  ; 
one  of  the  purpofes  of  which  was,  to  find 
the  thread  of  this  little  body  between  the 
mufcles  of  my  foot.  However,  as  I 
thought  this  Afiatic  method  of  cure  might 
be  attended  with  very  ferious  confequences, 
I requefted  the  furgeon-major  to  permit 
two  or  three  mercurial  fridtions  on  my 
leg.  The  effedt  furpafled  our  hopes,  for 
in  eight  or  ten  days  not  only  the  body  of 

the 
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the  infeft  came  away  in  fuppuration,  but 
the  wound  alfo,  which  was  more  than  three 
inches  long,  and  confiderably  inflamed, 
was  almoft  entirely  healed. 

t 

If,  after  this  proof,  I might  venture  to 
give  advice  on  this  fubjeft,  it  fhould  be  to 
begin  by  three  or  four  fuch  like  frictions 
round  the  part  affected,  then,  after  making 
a flight  fcarification  upon  the  fpot  where 
the  infeft  firft  made  its  appearance,  a fup- 
purative  plaifter  fhould  be  applied  till  the 
cure  were  afcertained. 

During  the  dreflings,  which  lafted  more 
than  a month,  I remarked,  that  the  parts 
of  the  body  of  this  little  Worm,  which 
were  cut  in  the  operations,  and  anfwered 
to  thofe  which  had  already  been  taken  out, 
prefently  wafted  in  fuppuration  ; but  thç 
part  remaining  on  that  fide  which  may  be 
fuppofed  its  anus,  continued  full  of  life. 
Has  then  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the 
Guinea  Worm  the  virtual  power  to  aft  as 
a head  ? May  we  not  fay,  that  by  the  gift 

of 
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of  prodigal  nature,  that  part  is  endowed 
with  a furperabundant  faculty  at  firft  inert, 
but  fufceptible,  in  certain  cafes,  of  extract- 
ing the  lymph  neceffary  to  feed  the  body 
of  the  animal  ? 


V— I 
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VARIOUS  BIRDS: 


BIRDS  of  PREY  (*). 


SIA  furnifnes  many  birds  of  prey 


proper  to  be  bred  to  the  chace  ; and 
the  fame  means  are  ufed  to  teach  them 
there  as  in  Europe,  but  with  greater  afii- 
duity.  Many  of  the  Perfian  and  Indian 
Mahometans  are  fo  fond  of  this  diverlion, 

[a)  The  Ger-falcon  is  called  Dal , in  Perfian;  and 
Bayra-batcha , in  Indoftan.  The  Falcon,  Baz , in  Per- 
fian; Bayra , in  Indoftan  ; and  Mapouren,  in  TamouL 
The  Sparrow-hawk,  Zourrouk , in  Perfian.  The  Saker, 

Sakr,  in  Arabic  ; and  Si  era,  in  Indoftan.  The  Merlin, 

\ 

Chctte-baira , in  Indoftan.  The  Bramin-bird,  Tchil , in 
ndoftan  ; and  Kuerouden , in  Tamoul . The  Kite,  Tchialy 
in  Indoftan, 
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that  the  pooreft  foot-foldiers  are  daily  feen 
carrying  them  on  the  lift.  Thofe  moft 
in  eiteem  are  the  Ger-falcon,  the  Falcon, 
the  Sparrow-hawk,  the  Saker,  and  the 
Merlin.  Thefe  laft  are  not  fcarce  in  In- 
dia, efpecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
high  mountains , whereas  the  Ger-falcons 
breed  only  in  more  temperate  climates, 
among  the  ridges  of  Caucafus,  which  ex- 
tend to  the  north  of  Thibet  and  of  Affem, 
and  whence  they  were  formerly  brought  as 
prefents,  or  a tribute  to  the  emperors  of 
Delhi. 

A fort  of  Kite,  called  Kuerouden , in  Ta- 
moul: and  which  we  have  named  the 
* 

Oifeau-brame , Bramin-bird,  in  fome  of  the 
Indian  colonies,  is  highly  valued  in  the 
peninfula.  It  is  not  larger  than  a large 
pigeon  ; the  plumage  of  its  head,  neck, 
and  bread:,  are  white,  and  the  reft  of  the 
body  is  nearly  of  a chocolate.  Some  Eu- 
ropean travellers  have  thought  proper  to 

name  it  the  Malabar  Eagle.  This  is  an 

* . ^ 

erroneous  defignation,  which  M.  de  BufFon 

has  judicioufly  corrected,  although  it  had 

been 
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been  adopted  by  the  learned  ; for  this  pre- 
tended Eagle  is  much  lefs  than  many  other 
birds  of  prey,  which  nobody  ever  yet 
thought  worthy  ot  that  lank.  Belides, 
fin  ce  it  is  not  more  particularly  an  in- 
habitant of  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  than  of 
any  other  part  of  India,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  thofe  who  were  ignorant  of  its 
true  name,  to  have  defcribed  it  by  the  one 
under  which  it  is  known  in  the  colonies. 
In  faft , this  bird,  by  its  form  and  manners, 
•appears  really  to  belong  to  the  family  of 
the  Kites,  or  Miott,  which  are  very  com- 
mon, fmall,  and  troublefome,  in  thefe 
countries.  They  are  daily  feen  together 
hovering  over  towns  and  villages,  where 
they  feek  for  food.  They  are  both  impu- 
dent, but  not  very  courage  xis,  and  they 
only  attack  feeble  animals;  neither  are  they 

dainty,  for  I have  feen  them  carry  off  putrid 

— \ 

garbage,  and  even  the  leaves  of  the  banyan- 
tree,  on  which  the  Indians,  after  their  meals, 
had  left  a little  rice  glewed.  Moreover,  not- 
withftanding  his  gentlenefs,  the  beauty  of 
his  plumage  and  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  flight, 
the  Kuerouden  is  fo  little  thought  capable 

E of 
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of  a generous  education,  that  I never  heard 
of  a Mahometan  who  endeavoured  to  teach 
him  to  fly  at  game. 


As  to  the  veneration  which  many  of  the 
Gentoos  have  for  this  bird,  and  the  ridicu- 
lous aftonifhment  they  fometimes  exprefs 
at  his  afpedt,  this  folly  originates  entirely 
in  their  mythology.  Thus  when  a pious 
Dafleris,  efpecially  one  of  thofe  who  bear 
the  figure  of  this  fandtifying  bird  printed 
with  a hot  iron  on  his  breaft,  beholds,  as  he 
goes  out  of  his  houfe,  the  Kuerouden  diredfc 
its  flight  towards  the  quarter  where  his  bu- 
finefs  lies,  he  cannot  afterwards  doubt  of 
fuccefs.  Its  augural  reputation  however  is 
ftill  almofl:  without  blemifli;  for  be  the  event 
what  it  will,  a fuperftitious  perfon  will 
difcover,  that  it  was  not  really  the  error  of 
the  prognoftic. 


O F 
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Of  VULTURES  (a). 

A SPECIES  of  the  Vulture,  by  no 
means  fcarce  in  India  or  its  iflands, 
efpecially  near  the  mountains,  is,  I believe, 
the  fame  that  feveral  travellers  have  fup- 
pofed  was  only  to  be  found  in  South- 
America,  and  which  they  have  called  the 
King  of  the  Vultures,  and  this  name  has 
been  adopted  by  the  naturalifts.  The  fpe- 
cies  of  which  I at  prefent  fpeak  is  about 
the  fize  of  a turkey,  but  does  not  ftand 
quite  fo  high  ; the  plumage  of  that  which 
I fuppofe  to  be  the  male  is  of  a marble 
brown,  whil<^  that  of  the  female  partakes 
of  the  iron-grey,  but  the  extremities  of 
the  wings  in  each  are  darker  ; their  head, 
and  nearly  the  half  of  their  neck,  are  co- 
vered with  a wrinkled  fkin,  out  of  which 
grow  little  excrefcencies  of  flefh  of  a yel- 

(a)  The  Vulture  is  Chakalan , in  Perfian  ; Djarek , 
in  Arabic  ; and  Derpouren , in  Tamoul.  The  great 
V ulture,  Arguile  5 the  lefler,  Sougouni , in  Indoftan. 

E 2 low- 
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low-red,  or  bluifh  caft,  intermixt  with  hair. 
Thefe  excrefcencies  are  nearly  as  large  as 
thofe  of  the  turkey.  The  fight  and  fcent 
of  thefe  birds  ought  necelfarily  to  be  very 
acute.  Their  wings  are  fhort,  and  they 
rife  with  difficulty,  efpecially  on  even 
ground  ; they  are  therefore  not  very  pro- 
per for  the  chace.  They  feed  on  reptiles 
and  carrion,  live  in  fociety,  and  generally 
go  in  flocks  ; they  are  often  feen  twenty  or 
thirty  together,  devouring  the  beafts  which 
have  been  thrown  on  the  dunghill. 

The  fmalleft  race  of  Vultures  in  this 
country,  and  which  I have  alfo  feen  in 
Arabia,  is  about  the  fize  of  a large  pigeon: 
they  are  almoft  white,  with  flender,  fhort, 
and  ereft  feathers  on  their  head  and  neck  ; 
the  pens  of  their  wings  are  long  and  black, 
with  grey  fhades  towards  the  tips  ; their 
flight  is  eafy  and  rapid,  but  as  the  bird  is 
very  voracious,  with  little  courage,  it  is  al- 
moft  always  alone  upon  fome  fmall  emi- 
nence and  near  marfliy  grounds,  where  it 
waits  for  its  prey.  It  will  eat  carrion, 

but 
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but  apparently  it  prefers  reptiles  to  every 
other  food. 

Neither  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  Vultures 
are  at  all  fierce  ; I have  killed  them  both  : 
once  I broke  the  wing  of  one  of  the  latter, 
and  brought  it  home,  where  it  was  foon 
cured,  and  even,  in  the  fpace  of  feven  or 
eight  days,  it  would  run  when  food  was  of- 
fered ; concerning  which  it  feemed  much 
more  interefted,  than  for  the  lofs  of  its 
liberty. 


Of  the  CHAT-HUANT,  or 
S C R E E C H-O  W L (a). 

THERE  are  feveral  fpecies  of  noctur- 
nal birds  of  prey  found  among  the 
mountains  of  India,  the  mofl  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  grey  Screech-owl  : it  i^ 

(a)  T he  Screech-owl  is  Gorheibari , in  Perfian  ; 
P ouma , in  Arabic  , and  Pecha , in  Indoftan. 
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about  the  fize  of  a hen,  not  very  jfhy,  and 
fometimes  flies  by  day  3 at  the  end  of  each  of 
their  feathers  there  are  lines  traced  in  femi- 
circles,  that  concentrate  by  fhades  and  gra- 
dations, of  a grey  pearl  colour,  which  are 
exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

During  my  laft  voyage  into  Chaldea, 
having  attempted  to  penetrate  into  fome 
confiderable  ruins,  which,  perhaps,  are  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  I dilturb- 
ed  four  or  five  of  thefe  birds,  one  of 
which  I killed  ; they  were  as  large  as  thofe 
of  India,  but  white,  and  had  marks  as  re- 
gular at  the  end  of  their  feathers,  formed 
by  yellowifh  tints,  which  fmall  contraft 
throws  out  the  luftre  of  the  white  part  of 
the  plumage. 
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Of  the  SAKSAK  ( a ). 


JAM  ignorant  of  the  Indian  name  of  this 
bird  ; but  as  it  appears  to  be  found  in 
Egypt,  I think  it  rig] it  to  call  it  by  an  Ara- 
bian word,  which  I obferved  in  an  account 
of  that  country  by  father  Vanfleb.  His 
words  are  as  follow  : — The  Sakfak  is  non - 
rijhed  by  the  remaining  food  which  it  finds  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  the  Crocodile , and  it  has  a 
firong  pointed  thorn  at  the  joint  of  each  wing , 


The  ancient  Greeks  pretended,  that  the 
Trochilos  fed  after  this  manner;  but  whe- 
ther the  Sakfak  feed  fo  or  not,  I can  affirm, 
that  a bird  armed  with  the  like  weapons  is  . 
found  in  India,  and  which,  therefore,  I 
prefume  to  be  the  fame.  M.  de  Maifonpre,  ' 
a friend  of  mine,  killed  one  of  them  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Condavir, 


(a)  The  Sakfak , is  the  Arabic  name  of  a bird  found 
in  India  and  Egypt. 
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where  they  are  often  feen.  In  colour  and 
fize  it  refcmbles  the  magpie,  but  the  black 
tints  are  not  quite  fo  lively  ; its  beak  is 
above  two  inches  long,  ftrong  and  pointed; 
its  legs  very  fmall,  and  near  feven  inches 
in  length  ; it  inhabits  the  borders  of  wa- 
ters,  where  it  can  find  crabs  and  fmall  fifn, 
which  it  catches  with  a fwift  and  fudden 
motion.  As  its  feet  are  not  webbed,  that 
conformation  indicates,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  clafled  among  birds  reallv  acquatic  ; 
but  the  thing  by  which  it  is  moft  remark- 
able, and  occafioned  me  to  notice  it  here 
is,  the  before-mentioned  kind  of  fpur,  or 
fharp  points,  of  about  fix  lines  long,  and 
the  bale  of  which  is  at  lead  two  lines.  As 
they  arc  firmly  inherent  near  the  elbow  of 
each  wing,  it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that 
it  employs  thefe  arms  both  for  attack  and 
defence  : but  as  to  the  Crocodile,  though 
it  may  inhabit  the  fame  places,  I believe 
there  is  room  to  doubt,  that  they  have  any 
fociety,  and  more  efpecially  any  intimacy. 
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Of  the  COROW  IS  (#). 
ANY  travellers  have  adopted  the 


praftice  of  giving  fanciful  appella- 
tions to  luch  objects  as  they  thought  new, 
or  elfe  the  names  of  the  places  where  they 
were  firft  difcovered.  As  every  one  feems 
entitled  to  the  fame  privilege,  this  method 
is  only  calculated  to  end  in  confufion. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  Corowis  has  obtained 
the  title  of  the  Gros-Bec  (large  beak)  of 
the  Philippines,  although  it  is  equally  com- 
mon in  feveral  other  countries  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  and  particularly  in  India,  where  I 
have  feen  them  in  abundance. 

As  to  the  likenefs  or  identity  which  has 
been  fuppofed  to  fubfift  between  this  fpe- 
cies  and  that  of  the  Gros-Bec , it  is  matter 
of  opinion  only;  for  I avow,  according  to 
mine,  the  Linnet,  in  form,  fong,  ana  cha-  # 

[a)  The  Corowis  is  the  name,  in  Tamoul,  of  a bird 
very  common  in  feveral  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa. 

rafter, 
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rafter,  appears  to  me  to  have  the  moft  af- 
finity with  the  Corowis.  In  fad,  this  lit- 
tle animal  neither  appertains  to  the  one 
nor  the  other  ; and  perhaps  its  induftry 

and  forefight,  fo  remarkable  in  the  con- 

» 

ftruetion  of  its  neft,  are  fufficient  to  affign 
it  a rank  by  itfelf  ; for  with  its  fmall  beak 
it  raifes  and  ftrips  off,  by  little  and  little, 
the  long  filaments  it  finds  upon  many 
plants,  which  it  knows  how  to  interlace 
fo  artfully,  that  it  forms  a fmall  edifice, 
woven  in  one  entire  piece,  folia,  clofe,  cer- 
tain, and  commodious. 

The  form  of  thefe  nefts  is  pyramidical, 
well  faftened,  and  fufpended  by  their  upper 
tn d,  from  the  top  of  the  bamboo,  or  to  the 
moft  elaftic  and  thin  branches  of  fome 
trees,  from  which  they  hang  in  great  abun- 
dance almoft  in  the  form  of  a pear.  The 
bird  depofits  her  eggs  in  the  wide  and  low 
part  of  the  neft,  which  fire  enters  by  a 
kind  of  pipe  or  tunnel  of  about  three 
inches  long,  in  a lateral  pofition,  to  the 
bafe  of  her  little  dwelling,  and  fo  contrived, 
that  the  opening  is  turned  downwards,  by 

which 
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which  wife  difpofition  each  little  family  Is 
fuftained  in  equilibrium,  and  fheltered 
from  the  rain,  the  fun,  and  almoft  all  its 
enemies. 

This  bird  is  delicate,  its  manners  are 
gentle  and  fociable,  it  is  eafily  tamed,  and 
is  fufceptible  enough  of  attachment  to  for- 
get the  charms  of  liberty  3 it  is  very  capa- 
ble of  inftrudtion,  and  may  be  taught  to 
catch  a fmall  piece  of  money  flying,  and 
bring  it  back,  to  come  when  called,  and  to 
kifs  and  carefs  its  mafter. 


Of?  the  KUILLS  (a). 

f~T^HE  hiftorian  of  nature  (Æ),  or  M. 

JL  de  Montbeillard,  his  learned  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  bird  department,  has  given 
a defcription  of  the  Kuill  fo  exaft,  that  it 

(#)  Kuill , in  Tamoul  and  Malabar,  is  the  name  for 
the  Nightingale  ; and  Boulboul , in  Perfian. 

(b)  M.  de  BufFon. 


IS 
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is  eafily  known,  without  the  affiftance  of 
a drawing.  On  this  part  of  the  fubjecf, 
therefore,  I fhall  only  add,  that  there  are 
two  or  three  fpecies  found  in  India,  the 
one  nearly  the  fize  of  the  jay,  and  the  other 
fmaller.  They  all  prefer  to  inhabit  places 
little  frequented,  or  covert  woods  ; are 
feldom  quite  alone,  though  always  in 
very  fmall  companies,  and  fly  by  bounds 
or  humming,  but  only  to  fnort  diftances  ; 
their  ufual  food  is  infects  ; their  flefh  is 
blackifh,  delicate,  and  agreeable  to  the  tafte. 
Some  rich  epicures,  who  are  not  very  fcru- 
pulous,  think  them  reftorative,  and  give 
the  bird-catchers  even  as  much  as  a guinea 
a-piece  for  them  ; whence  comes  the  In- 
dian proverb,  tc  It  is  a great  pleafure  to 
“ eat  a Kuill,  but  a great  fin  to  kill  it.” 

In  the  peninfula  this  bird  is  held  in  a 
fort  of  veneration,  even  by  the  Mahometans, 
for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  charms  of 

its  voice,  which  have  been  fo  much  cele- 

« 

brated  by  the  poets  of  thefe  countries.  Be- 
come, in  fome  manner,  its  advocate,  fhall 

I dare  folicit  fat  is  faction  in  its  favour  from 

two 
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two  learned  naturalifts,  who,  while  they 
defcribed  its  outward  form  with  a fuperior 
preciiion,  have,  after  the  example  of  their 
predeceiTors,  claflèd  it  in  the  family  of  the 
Cuckows  ? In  fadt,  if  a long  breath,  a 
brilliant  execution,  a fweetnefs  and  variety 
of  tone,  animated  by  the  moft  lively  ex- 
preffion,  may  contribute  to  its  claflifica- 
tion  among  any  fpecies  hitherto  known,  it 
aflüredly  belongs  to  that  of  the  Nightin- 
gale, although  it  is  larger  than  ours.  I 
fhould  fuppofe,  that  our  travellers  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  procuring  them 
alive;  and  then,  how  was  it  poffibleto  di- 
vine in  Europe,  whether  a little  corpfe, 
prepared  and  dried,  had  or  had  not,  while 
living,  a voice  more  or  lefs  melodious  ? 
Thus  feme  diftant  refemblance  of  form  has 
been  fufficient  to  occafion  this  miftake.  M. 
Poivre,  ancient  Intendant  of  the  ifle  of 
France,  appears  to  have  furnifhedM.  Mont- 
beillard  with  the  Indian  name  of  that  bird  ; 
but  this  traveller,  who  abounds  in  ufefui 
knowledge,  no  doubt  had  not  feen  it  alive, 
or  efpecially  in  a ftate  of  liberty:  the  error 

there- 
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therefore  might  very  eafily  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  interpreter. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  that 
happened  during  my  abode  in  India.  I 
obferved,  that  their  poets  had  a bird  that 
was  with  them  the  emblem  of  Candour, 
and  to  the  deportment  of  which  they  de- 
lighted to  compare  that  of  a young  and 
beautiful  virgin.  I wifhed  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  was  the  name  of  this  bird  in 
French  ; and  I defired  the  interpreters, 
maintained  by  the  government,  to  affiil  me 
in  the  difcovery.  They  prefently  affured 
me,  that  the  Duck  (the  name  of  which  in 
their  language  is  Sometimes  generical)  was 
the  objeft  of  this  poetical  comparifon.  An 
anfwer  like  this  appearing  to  me  very  un- 
fatisfaftory,  I myfelf  discovered,  Some  time 
after,  that  the  Swan  was  the  bird  in  ques- 
tion. Thus  if  a traveller,  affifted  by  one 
of  thefe  interpreters,  was  to  undertake  the 
tranflatioh  of  Some  famous  Eaftern  ode, 
and  fhould  inform  us,  that  (he  of  whom 
the  divine  poet  he  imitates  has  Sung,  had  a 
voice  equal  to  that  of  the  Cuckow  3 that 

her 
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her  air,  her  grace,  her  Rep,  furpaffed  even 
thofe  of  the  Duck  ; from  fpecimens  like 
this,  what  idea  fhould  we  form  of  the 
whims  of  thefe  good  Afiatics  ? It  is  thus 
that  we  frequently  laugh  at  and  condemn 
people,  becaufe  we  do  not  underftand 
them. 

REMARKS. 

M.  de  Buffon,  who  is  employed  in  rear- 
ing a monument  to  immortality,  only  de- 
fires to  make  ufe  of  approved  materials  : I 
therefore  dare  prefume,  that  he  will  be  glad 
to  fee  my  preceding  aflertions  fupported  by 
two  or  three  pahages,  extracted  from  the 
wx>rks  of  ancient  poets  much  admired 
among  the  learned  Indians  : befides,  a few 
words  on  love  cannot  furely  be  impertinent, 
when  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  Nightingale, 
or  its  reprefen tative,  under  another  hemi- 
fphere. 

A Bramin,  author  of  a poem  (d)  in  the 
Shanfcrit  tongue,  after  having  charac- 

terifed 

(d)  This  poem  is  of  high  antiquity;  it  was  firft 
compofed  in  the  Shanfcrit  tongue,  but  has  fince  been 

tranflated 
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te  ri  zed  Cupid,  or  Love  perfonified,  thus 
proceeds  : 

cc  It  is  he,  who>  riding  on  the  clouds, 
cc  is  borne  on  the  wings  of  Zephyr  ; his 
<c  chariot  flies,  and  he  fmiles  at  the  mur- 
cc  murs  of  the  feas,  that  are  agitated  by 
<c  his  prefence.— It  is  to  fhadow  him  that 
<c  the  moon  rifes  from  the  bofom  of  the 
cc  ocean:  it  is  for  him  that  the  Kuill 
cc  breathes  her  foft  accents  ; the  golden 
<c  Bee  is  his  mefl'enger,  and  the  young  vir- 
<c  gins  always  accompany  him,  languifh- 
cc  ingly  behold  him  figh,  or  fport  around 
cc  him.  Without  the  affiftance  of  this 
tc  God,  what  prefumptuous  being  would 
<c  dare  attempt  to  gain  the  affeftion  of  a 
“ Padimenit  (<?).  One  of  thefe  virgins 

tranflated  into  feveral  Indian  dialeCts.  The  objeCt  of  the 
author  is  to  teach  the  fcience  of  copulation  ; for  which 
purpofe  he  makes  phyfical  obfervations  and  details,  ex- 
ceedingly lingular,  upon  the  two  fexes  and  the  manners 
of  his  time  ; butin  fo  free  a ftyle,  that  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  tranflate  them  fo  as  not  to  offend. 

(é>)  The  poet  here  diftinguifhes  and  characterizes 
four  fpecies  of  women,  and  as  many  of  men,  in  a long 
detail. 

“ hath 
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" hath  eyes  fo  modeft  and  fparkling,  that 
“ their  brilliancy  is  greater  than  that  of 
“ the  Antelope  ; her  deportment  is  more 
<c  noble  than  that  of  a young  Swan  ; the 
tc  velvet  of  her  fkin  has  the  foft  brightnefs 
<c  of  the  flower  of  Sa/nbagon , while  the 
“ Parijfa  danam  ( /)  exhales  a perfume  lefs 
<c  fweet  ; her  inviting  lips  have  the  firm- 
Ck  nefs  of  the  flower  Ÿamareï,  and  the 
“ breath  of  her  mouth  is  more  pure  than 
“ the  eflence  of  Sandal — If  flie  raifes  her 
<c  voice,  the  founds  are  fo  melodious,  that 
<c  the  Kuill  liftens  in  filence.  Love  how- 
1C  ever  fmiles  upon  fome  mortal,  and  .her 
<c  ingenuous  heart  expands  at  his  afpedt. 
“ Thus  the  flower  malligueri , at  the  ruing 
“ of  Aurora,  opens  its  chalice  to  the  vivi- 
“ fying  rays  of  the  fun. — Yes,  Love  alone 
“ is  invincible  among  the  immortals/' 

Another  more  modern  poet,  who  wrote 
in  the  Tamoul- Sendamidg  tongue,  ex- 
preflès  himfelf  thus  : 

(/)  Many  of  thefe  Indian  names  cannot  be  tran- 
flatcd. 
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44  Who  can  paint  the  charms  of  Tama- 
44  jandri,  themajefty  of  her  deportment,  or 
44  thefweetnefsof  her  voice,  more  melodious 
41  than  that  of  th zKuill — She  is  the  matter- 
44  piece  of  Bramha;  yea,  although  for  mil- 
<c  lions  of  ages,  this  God  has  employed  him- 
44  felf  in  forming  beauties  to  captivate  weak 
44  mortals. — He  who  vanquifhes  and  in- 
44  fiâmes  all  nature,  Love  himfelf,  prefided 
44  at  her  birth  ; the  wreath  of  Love  and 
44  the  garland  of  Pleafure  have  been  depo- 
44  fited  on  her  bofom  ; there  they  form 
44  two  demi-globes,  more  circular  than 
44  the  fruit  of  Vi  ham,  more  elaftic  than 
44  the  firings  of  the  Vi  nette,  when,  beneath 
44  the  fingers  of  the  fweet  finger  they  are 
44  ftruck  in  harmony — Of  his  five  airows, 
44  this  God  has  finot  three  againft  the  hea- 
44  ven,  the  earth,  and  the  abyfs,  and  they 
44  were  vanquifhed;  two  ftill  remained, 
44  and  of  thefe  he  fmiled,  and  formed  the 
44  eyes  of  Yamajandri — It  is  her  in  whom 
44  I breathe.5 


O F 
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Of  the  CHAUVES-SOURIS,  or 

BATS  (*). 

t H E ruins  and  old  temples  of  India, 

JL  ferve  for  a retreat  to  two  forts  of 
Bats  : the  one  much  the  fame  as  the  fpecies 
moft  common  in  France,  the  other,  fcarcely 
fo  big  as  a Wren,  has  a nofe  exceedingly 
pointed,  fliort  ears,  very  long  wings,  and  an 
extremely  high  flight.  Both  fpecies  appear 
to  live  chiefly  on  infe<5ts. 

We  find  alfo  in  India  Bats  of  the  ftrong 
race,  the  figure  of  which  is  fomething  like 
that  of  a very  finall  fhepherd’s  dog,  the  ears 
of  which  have  been  a little  fhortened. 
Thefe  remain  all  day  fufpended  on  cer- 
tain trees,  which  fometimes  appear  co- 
vered with  them  ; and  they  grow  to  the 
fize  of  the  dovecot  Pigeon.  Though  they 

[a)  The  name  of  the  common  Bat  in  Perfian  is 
Chouparak',  and  Bahval , in  Tamoul;  that  of  the  ftrong 
kind  is  Tchamjadel , or  Badour , in  Indoftan  ; and  that  of 
the  very  fmalleft  Chiakor. 

F 2 
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live  in  open  air,  and  are  expofed  to  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  for  they  cling  almoft  al- 
ways on  the  outfide  branches,  they 'do  not 
fly  by  day,  unlefs  by  throwing  ftones  or 
firing  at  them,  you  force  them  to  remove. 

/ 

This  large  fpecies  is  found  alfo  in  the 
iflands  eaft  of  India,  in  thofe  of  Madagaf- 
car  and  Bourbon,  and  in  feveral  other 
places.  About  twenty  years  ago  I pur- 
chafed  a young  one  of  the  male  kind  in 
this  latter  ifland,  which  could  only  feed  on 
milk.  My  defign  was  to  have  brought  it 
to  Europe,  but  it  died  on  the  pafiage.  It 
is  this  fpecies,  which  is  there  called  Rcu- 
gettcs , becaufe  that  part  of  the  fkin  which 
defcends  from  the  neck  to  the  bread  forms 
a kind  of  cravat,  of  a reddifh  colour,  to- 
lerably bright.  We  find  fome  alfo  in  this 
ifland,  that,  as  well  as  thofe  of  India,  are  of 
an  almoft  uniform  brown,  which  they  call 
RouJJcttes  or  Ruftet. 

Thefe  animals  have  ftrong  canine  teeth, 
which,  however,  I believe,  ferve  them  only 
for  their  defence.  It  is  true,  that  in  cafe 

of 
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of  neceffity  they  can  fubfift  upon  ali  kinds  of 
food  : and  this  was  the  method  I habituated 
the  little  one  to  that  I bought  at  Bourbon  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  that,  by  choice  or 
inftioctive  preference,  they  are  carnivorous  : 
and  I can  affirm,  that  I never  faw  or  heard 
in  India,  where  they  are  plentiful,  that 
they  feek  any  other  food  than  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  and  particularly  of  a tree  that  is  there 
called  war  ; they  are  fond  alfo  of  drinking 
the  liquor  which  the  inhabitants  extract 
from  the  cocoa  and  palm-tree.  The  flefh 
of  thefe  animals,  when  fat,  has  a tolerable 
good  tafte  ; and  though  almoft  all  the  In- 
dian tribes,  and  even  Mahometans,  would 
regard  this  food  with  horror,  that  is  en- 
tirely prejudice,  originating,  perhaps,  in 
their  ugly  form  ; but  the  moft  part  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  ifles  of  France 
and  Bourbon  eat  them  very  willingly,  and 
ufe  their  fat  in  the  room  of  oil  in  their 
fallad. 

# 

I intended  here  to  have  added  a ihort 
article  on  flying  Squirrels,  but  I thought 
it  unneceflary,  after  I had  read  what  M.  de 

F 3 Buffon 
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Buffon  lias  faid  in  his  additions  to  his  Hif- 

• » I-  i 

tory  of  Quadrupeds.  In  fa£t,  though  I 
have  feen  fome  of  thefe  animals  in  the 
mountains  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  and  of 
Canara,  and  though  I examined  one  which 
was  kept  in  a cage  by  a Frenchman  ren- 
dent at  Calcutta,  I have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  particular  in  my  obferva- 
tions  on  their  manners.  I fhall  therefore 
only  fay,  in  a few  words,  that  they  are  four 
times  as  large  as  our  Squirrels,  but  that 
they  have  neither  their  nimblenefs  nor 
gentility.  They  are  frugivorous,  and  not 
very  common.  If  they  want  to  go  from 
one  tree  to  another  they  launch  into  the 
air,  and  the  membranes,  which  unite  in 
part  their  fore  feet  with  their  hind,  being 
extended,  fupport  their  bodies  in  almoft  an 
horizontal  direction  ; by  this  means  they 
can  reach  a dilfance  of  as  much  as  thirty 
paces.  Lizards  alfo  are  found  in  thefe 
mountains,  which,  by  the  like  extenfion 
of  fkin  between  their  legs,  have  the  like 
advantage. 


/ 
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Of  the  JACKAL  {a). 

HIS  animal,  which  is  common  all 


over  Afia,  feems  to  partake  of  the 
fliepherds  Dog,  the  Fox,  and  the  Wolf; 
and,  though  they  are  really  a diftindt  fpe- 
cies,  we  may  fay,  there  ftill  is  a confan- 
guinity.  Jackals  ufually  earth  themfelves 
during  the  day,  or  elfe  hide  among  thick 
bufhes,  or  under  rocks  ; but  from  fun-fet 
to  break  of  day  they  make  a howling,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  importunate  : 
fome  of  them  firft  give  the  fignal,  when 
prefently  a frightful  noife  begins  by  a kind 
of  lonely  barking,  to  which  others,  from 
all  parts,  reply,  with  yelps  and  founds, 
lengthened  or  intermitting,  of  a difmai 
and  piercing  nature. 

(a)  The  Jackal,  a fpecies  of  wild  Dog,  known  by 
this  name  in  the  Levant,  is  called  Adive , in  Portuguefe; 
Deeb  or  Vavi , in  Arabic  ; Chagal , in  Perfian  ; Kuidder 
and  Kola , in  Indoftan  ; and  Neri>  in  Tamoul.  The 
b ox  is  Roubauby  in  Perfian  j and  Domm 7,  in  Indoftan. 
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Thefe  animals,  though  exceedingly  car- 
nivorus,  and  capable,  when  there  is  occa- 
fion,  of  affifting  each  other,  are  not  really 
courageous  5 they  attack  only  that  which 
is  without  defence,  and,  like  Vultures 
among  birds  of  prey,  very  willingly  devour 
carrion  of  all  kinds.  They  are  likewife 
very  wily;  for  while  the  difagreeable  cla- 
mours of  thofe  that  are  unemployed  are 
heard  from  every  fide,  they  often  travel 
two  or  three  in  a band  in  fearch  of  prey. 
They  will  dare  not  only  to  enter  the  flieep- 
fold,  but  even  the  infide  of  the  houfe,  or 
creeping  near  a fleeping  traveller,  with  an 
aftonifhing  fubtlety,  will  fteal  the  wallet 
where  they  fcent  provifions.  I had  one  of 
them  while  young  about  a month,  and  he 
appeared  tame,  but  his  voracity  and  mean- 

nefs  difgufted  me,  and  I fet  him  at  liberty, 
* 
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Of  DOGS  Ça). 

. * * —j 

IN  E V E R faw  above  four  or  five  {pe- 
eks of  domeftic  Dogs  in  Afia,  the 
Brack,  the  Greyhound,  the  Maftiff,  and  a 
refemblance  of  the  fhepherd’s  Dog  : thefe 
laid  are  either  of  a fawn  colour  or  black. 
Notwithstanding  the  excellent  qualities  of 
this  animal,  he  feems  every  where,  except 
in  Europe,  to  be  devoted  to  mifery  : many 
people,  efpecially  favages,  nourifh  them  only 
to  eat  them.  The  Mahometans  andGentoo- 
Indians,  range  them  among  that  clafs  of  be- 
ings, which,  by  fimply  being  touched,  com- 
municate legal  impurity.  The  reafons  of 
their  diflike  to  thefe  animals  fo  naturally 
good,  appear  to  me  to  have  arifen  from  their 
being  fubject  to  madnefs,  to  a kind  of  viru- 
lent gonorrhoea,  and  to  a contagious  and 
leprous  mange  ; to  which  we  may  add, 
their  impudence,  their  feent,  and  their  in- 
clination to  filthy  food,  which,  together, 

(a)  The  Dog  is  called  Sague , in  Perfian  ; Kialb , in 
Arabic  ; Koutta , in  Indoftan  ; and  Nayey  in  Tamoul. 

may 
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may  have  been  fufficient  to  draw  down  the 
anathemas  of  a delicacy  in  a great  degree 
iuperftitious. 

A fingular  accident  occafions  me  to  make 
mention  here  of  a Maftiff,  which  I had 
brought  up  in  India,  and  that  accompa- 
nied me  from  Pondicherry  to  Benglour,  a 
ftrong  place  of  high  Maiffour,  where  I 
loft  him.  M.  de  Maifonpré,  of  whom  I 
have  before  fpoken,  and  myfelf,  were  near 
three  weeks  on  our  journey  thither,  the  dis- 
tance being  more  than  a hundred  leagues  by 
the  road  we  took, during  which  we  traverfed 
plains  and  mountains,  forded  rivers,  and  fol- 
lowed bye-paths;  befides  that,  we  twice 
made  a flay.  This  animal,  however,  which 
had  lived  with  me  ever  Since  he  was  two 
months  old,  and  which,  moft  affuredly,  had 
never  been  in  that  country,  loft  us  at  Ben- 
glour, and  immediately  returned  to  Pondi- 
cherry. He  went  direftly  to  the  houfe  of 
M.  Beylier,  then  commandant  of  artillery, 
my  friend,  and  with  whom  I had  generally 
lived.  Now  the  difficulty  is  not  to  know 
how  the  Dog  fubfifted  upon  the  road,  he 
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wa&  ftrong,  and  able  to  procure  himfell1 
food  ; but  by  what  means  could  he  find 
his  way,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a 
month  ? This  then  feems  to  be  one  of  the 
inftinftive  faculties  of  many  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals, which  have  the  power  to  direct  their 
fteps  and  retrace  their  route,  by  efforts  of 
memory  that  are  to  us  fcarcely  con- 
ceivable. 


Of  the  ICHNEUMON  (a). 

| A HE  ancients  have  obferved,  that  the 
A Ichneumon  is  one  of  the  moft  for- 
midable enemies  of  the  Crocodile  at  his 
births  for  after  he  has  left  the  egg,  he  is  in 
daily  danger  of  being  devoured  by  it  for 
the  firft  months.  Not  that  I fuppofe  the 
Ichneumon  to  have  any  particular  and  in- 
ftindtive  antipathy  to  the  Crocodile:  he 


(a)  The  Ichneumon,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Mangoujl  among  the  Indian  Europeans,  is  called  Tkilly 
in  Ma]abajr  ; and  Mcragcuejj,^  ,n  Tamoul. 
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equally  attacks  all  fpecies  of  reptiles,  and 
does  not  fpare  even  rats  or  poultry.  I 
had  one  of  them  very  young,  and  brought 
it  up  : I fed  it  at  firft  with  milk,  and  af- 
terwards with  baked  meat  mixed  with  rice; 
and  caftrated  it  at  four  months  old.  It 
became  tamer  than  a cat,  for  it  came  when 
called,  and  followed  me,  though  at  liberty, 
into  the  country. 

One  day  I brought  him  a fmall  W ater- 
ferpent  alive,  being  defirous  to  know  how 
far  his  inftinft  would  carry  him  againft 
a being  with  which  he  was  hitherto  un- 
acquainted. His  firft  emotion  feemed  to 
be  afronifhment  mixed  with  anger,  for  his 
hair  became  ereft,  but  in  an  inftant  after 
he  flipped  behind  the  reptile,  and  with  a 
remarkable  fwiftnefs  and  agility  leaped  up- 
on its  head,  feized  it,  and  crufhed  it  be- 
tween his  teeth.  This  eflay  and  new  ali- 
ment feemed  to  have  awakened  in  him  his 
innate  and  deftrudtive  voracity,  which,  till 
then,  had  given  way  to  the  gentlenefs  of 
his  education.  I had  about  my  home  fe- 
veral  curious  kinds  of  fowls,  among  which 
i he 
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he  had  been  brought  up,  and  which,  till 
then,  he  had  buffered  to  go  and  come  un- 
molested and  unregarded  ; but  a few  days 
after,  when  he  found  himfelf  alone,  he 
firangled  them  every  one,  eat  a little,  and, 
as  it  feemed  to  me,  had  drank  the  blood  of 
two. 

The  Ichneumon  may  attain  the  fize  of 
a common  Cat,  but  is  fomething  longer 
in  the  body,  and  fhorter  in  the  legs  ; its 
fur  contains  tints  of  white,  of  brown,  of 
fawn-colour,  and  of  a dirty  grey  filver. 
Thefe  fhades,  which  are  on  each  hair,  com- 
pofe  a whole,  which,  though  not  foft  to  the 
touch,  is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Its  form, 
and  particularly  the  head,  is  fomething 
like  that  of  the  Polecat  ; its  eyes  arefmaH, 
but  inflamed,  and  fparkle  with  a Angular 
vivacity  ; its  nails  are  not  very  pointed, 
nor  do  they  extend  and  contract  like  thofe 
of  the  Cat,  but  as  its  claws  are  rather  long, 
it  feizes  between  its  paws,  and  retains  with 
force  the  prey  that  it  devours. 

As  it  is  a great  deftroyer  of  reptiles,  it 
is  very  poffible  that  it  may  fometimes  re- 
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ceive  a bite,  in  which  cafe  it  is  pretended,* 
that  it  has  recourfe  to  the  plant  which  is 
called  after  its  name;  but  as  it  fubfifts, 
and  always  with  the  lame  inclinations,  in 
many  places  where  this  plant  is  not  at 
hand,  and  is  not  even  to  be  found,  perhaps 
it  is  the  flefh  of  the  reptiles  which  ferves 
for  an  antidote,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  quality 
of  its  blood  not  to  be  affeéled  by  this 
kind  of  poifon.  I have  before  given  my 
reafons  for  this  opinion. 

REMARKS. 

It  is  evidently  impoffible,  that  M.  de 
Buffon  fhould  correct  certain  errors  anc^ 
local  miftakes.  He  cites  a Carmelite  monk 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna,  from  whom  he  learnt,  that  the 
Mangouft  in  India  is  called  Chiri  (b). 

I cannot  forbear  fmiling  at  the  lingula- 
rity  of  this  miftake,  and  the  application  of 
the  word  chiri > to  this  animal  fo  greedy 

V • 

[b)  The  letter  r incthis  word  has  almoft  the  found 
•of  and  the  word  fhould  be  pronounced  foft,  as  in 
French. 
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after  Serpents.  I fhall  fufficiently  explain 
myfelf  by  faying,  that  the  word  chiri , 
without  the  lead:  difguife  or  allegory,  is 
the  name  for  the  fexual  part  of  woman, 
the  pudendum.  I think  I can  perceive 
how  our  traveller’s  error  originated  : it  is 
known,  that  almoft  all  the  people  in  the 
univerfe  mifufe  certain  words  which  con- 
vey indecent  ideas,  and  too  often  employ 
them  not  to  exprefs  appetite,  but  difguft 
or  pleafantry.  Thus  the  Malabar  Indians, 
when  they  would  joke  or  get  rid  of  impor- 
tunate queftions,  fometimes  anfwer  chiri  ; 
this  anfwer  the  good  monk  made  hafte  to 
enter  in  his  Common-place  Book. 

It  is  interefting  to  a naturalift  or  a tra- 
veller to  know  the  true  names  of  objedis 
on  which  he  intends  to  write.  I fhould 
not,  however,  have  inferred  this  remark, 
but  that  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  fuch  a 
miftake  fhould  be  rectified,  fmce  occafions 
might  happen,  in  which  it  might  not  only 
produce  ridicule,  but  confequences  more 
ferious. 
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Of  TIGERS  {a). 

HE  Tiger  of  the  ftrong  race,  which, 


after  the  Portuguefe,  we  have  called 
royal,  the  Panther,  the  Leopard,  the  Ounce, 
and  the  Lynx,  may  be  all  confidered  as  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  the  fame  genus  ; their 
form,  their  inftindt,  and  their  charafteriftic 
phyfiognomy,all  fupport  that  opinion.  The 
Indians  comprehend  in  the  clafs  of  Tigers 
the  wild  Cat,  from  which  originates  the 
domeftic  Cat:  like  as  among  us,  the  fmall- 
eft  Spaniel  or  Lap-dog  is  held  confanguin- 
ous  to  the  Bull-dog  or  Mafliff.  The  pa- 
tience, the  craft,  the  vigilance,  the  utility, 
and  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  Cat,  have  ob- 

(«)  The  Great  or  Lion  Tiger  is  called  Chcir  palangy 
in  Per  fia  n ; Babar , or  Bagbag , in  Indoftan;  and  Pili 
pili)  in  Tamoul.  The  great  Panther  is  Palang , in  Per- 
fian y Nemrey  in  Arabic  -,  Bag , or  Hondar , in  Indoftan  ; 
and  Pili y in  Tamoul.  The  Once  is  Sagorgy  in  Perfian  ; 
and  BtTj  in  Indoftan.  "The  Lynx  is  Syaguchy  in  Perfian. 
The  Tiger-Cat,  Parjcy  in  Perfian;  and  P chit  a y in  Indof- 
tan.  The  Cat  is  Gorbey  in  Perfian  ; Bezcn , in  Arabic  ; 
Bilavery  in  Indoftan  ; and  Pcuneiy  in  Tamoul. 
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rained  the  higheft  degree  of  protection  for 
this  animal  in  the  mythology  of  thefe  coun- 
tries, fo  far  even,  that  they  are  there  held 
to  be  the  nobleft  fpecies  in  the  clafs  of 
Tigers.  The  Mahometans  alfo,  for  the 
fame  reafons,  and  after  the  example  of  their 
prophet,  have  a particular  regard  for  the 
Cat.  When  we  confider  that  thefe  diffe- 
rent animals  have  been  known,  from  the 
earlieft  ages,  to  have  inhabited  Aha  and 
Africa,  nay,  often  to  have  been  found  all 
in  the  fame  province,  without  mixing  or 
confounding  themfelves,  it  follows,  that  if 
they  belong  all  to  one  genus,  they  have  at 
leaf:  always  formed  diifincl  and  feparate 
races. 

Both  the  Ounce  and  the  Panther  are 
fometimes  fufficiently  tamed  to  be  careffed 
without  fear,  and  even  led  about  the  ftreets 
with  their  eyes  uncovered.  The  Afiatics 
know  how  to  employ  them  ufefully  in  the 
chace;  and  I have  no  doubt,  but  the  royal 
Tiger  might  receive  the  fame  education, 
were  it  neceflary  : the  other  three  infe- 
rior fpccies,  however,  fufiice,  and  it  is 
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probable,  that  they  have  deemed'  it  ufelefs 
to  make  an  animal  fubfervient  to  their 
amufement,  whofe  ftrength  is  the  more 
dangerous,  in  that  it  is  equalled  by  a 
gloomy  ferocity,  which,  rouzed  by  certain 
circumftances,  might  be  found  only  to  have 
flept,  not  to  have  been  eradicated. 

Exclufive  of  hunting,  the  Indians  en- 
deavour to  draw  other  advantages  from 
thefe  animals  : the  phyficians  attribute  va- 
rious medical  virtues  to  their  dung,  their 
claws,  and  their  greafe,  which  latter  is 
really  very  adtiveand  penetrating:  the  hair 
of  their  whifkers,  cut  fmall,  is  faid  to  be  a 
corrcfive  poifon*  an  opinion,  which,  pro- 
bably, is  only  fo  far  true,  as  hair  fo  pre- 
pared may,  by  its  friction  and  ftimulative 

qualities,  tear  and  ulcerate  the  inteftines. 

* 

Anciently,  the  celebrated  warriors  thought 
it  honourable  to  march  covered  with  the 
fkins  of  Lions  and  Tigers  they  had  van- 
quiihed  ; at  prefent  they  ferve  for  carpets 
to  Fakirs,  or  penitentiary  Gentoos  and 
Mahometans.  They  augur  alfo  from  the 
accidental  meeting  of  thefe  beafls  ; if,  for 
4 example, 
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example,  they  are  marching  againft  the 
enemy,  and  one  is  feen  flying  nearly  the 
fame  route,  viftory  is  fuppofed  certain  : 
however,  as  it  is  not  at  all  impofiible  but 
the  very  reverfe  may  happen,  they  do  not 
want  a fubterfuge  in  fuch  a cafe  to  juftify 
the  prediction. 

The  royal  Tiger  is  the  fcarcefl:  in  India, 
and  it  is  on  him  only  that  I intend  to  make 
a few  obiervations,  which,  indeed,  may  be 
extended  to  the  reft,  with  proper  allow- 
ances for  comparative  ftrength  and  their 
refpeCtive  faculties. 

Many  means  have  been  devifed  for  the 

deftruftion  of  thefe  animals  ; fome  princes, 

\ 

to  amufe  themfelves,  and  rid  the  country 
of  them,  have  gone,  attended  by  confider- 
able  bodies  of  men,  well  mounted  and  armed 
with  lances,  and  beat  up  for  them  ; when 
they  are  rouzed,  they  are  immediately  at- 
tacked on  all  fides  by  arrows,  pikes,  and 
fabres.  This  kind  of  hunt  is  praCtifed 
nearly  the  fame  in  Arabia,  where  the  Lion 
is  the  game.  There  bravos  alfo,  co- 
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vered  with  a coat  of  mail,  or  fome  armed 
only  with  a buckler,  a poniard,  and  a 
fhort  cy meter,  dare  attack  thefe  blood- 
thirfty  animals  fmgly,  and  fight  them  life 
for  life  ; for  in  this  kind  of  combat,  they 
muft  either  vanquifh  or  periflh.  But  the 
hunting  of  the  Tiger  in  any  manner  is  al- 
ways dangerous,  for  if  one  even  of  the 
final!  kind  finds  himfelf  wounded,  he  fel- 

4 . 

dom  makes  his  retreat  without  attempting, 
as  he  flies,  to  facrifice  fome  one  to  his  ven- 
geance. An  eafy  expedient,  and  which  I 
have  feen  ufefully  employed  in  lèverai  can- 
tons, is  to  form  with  flakes  and  ftrong 
planks  a large  kind  of  den,  contrived  al- 
moft  like  our  moufe-traps,  which  they  bait 
with  a Sheep  or  a living  Dog.  Since  the 
time  of  geftation  with  the  Tigrefs,  as  I have 
been  afiured,  is  but  about  three  months,  and 
fmce  they  have  feveral  young  ones  at  a litter, 
and  may  breed  twice  a year,  the  attempts  of 
the  Indians  to  extirpate  them  can  produce 
little  effect  in  a covered  country,  plentiful, 
and  abounding  in  rocks  and  mountains, 
which  afford  thefe  animals  an  impenetrable 
retreat.  However,  independent  of  the  ef- 
forts 
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torts  of  the  inhabitants,  many  pèrifh  by 
the  terrible  combats  they  have  with  each 
other,  and  againft  different  beafts  that  they 
attempt  to  prey  upon  : many  likewile, 
dpecially  of  the  young,  die,  as  it  is  faid, 
of  a fpecies  of  mange,  to  which  they  are 
very  fubjeft  at  the  decline  of  fummer.  The 
combination  of  all  thefe  means  is  very  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  deftruftion  of  thefe  univer- 
lal  enemies  of  life,  left  they  fhould  multi- 
ply to  enormity. 

% 

* 9 9 

It  is  particularly  neceffary  to  be  upon 
guard  in  large  forefts  or  mountainous 
countries  (b).  In  1770,  M.  de  Maifonpré 
and  myfelf  had  to  traverfe  one  of  the  defiles 
of  High  Canara  (c),  fituated  between  Bon- 

comboudi,  at  Baffovapatnam,  where  we 

. . \ 

(b)  In  mod:  of  the  cantons  that  lie  among  thefe  high 
mountains,  they  eredt  in  the  middle  of  cultivated  places 
finall  barracks  upon  four  ftrong  pillars,  the  platforms  of 
which  are  railed  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  earth. 

1 . \ 

! he  object  of  thefe  elevations  is  not  fo  much  to  give 
the  perfon,  who  watches  by  night  over  the  harveft,  the 
power  of  feeing  farther,  as  to  keep  him  by  this  means 
fiom  the  teeth  of  the  Tiger. 

(0  See  the  following  Remarks,  N°  I.  / 
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were  informed  a royal  Tiger  had,  for  fome 
time  paft,  committed  dreadful  ravages* 
When  we  came  to  this  place,  we  faw  him 
lying  in  the  fun  ; and,  as  we  approached 
at  the  diftance  of  about  twenty  paces,  he 
inftantly  rofe  ; but  feeing  many  of  us  well 
armed,  he  climbed  with  agility  up  the 
other  part  of  the  mountain  difturbed,  but 
not  afraid.  He  appeared  to  us  nearly  as 
high  as  a middle-fized  poney.  As  we  were 
accompanied  by  Fix  chofen  feapoys,  it  is 
more  than  probable  we  might  have  killed 
him,  but  we  vrere  encumbered  with  horfes 
and  on  a ftony  road,  not  above  eight  or 
ten  feet  wide,  at  the  edge  of  which  was  a 
precipice  : it  would  therefore  have  been 
very  imprudent  to  have  attacked  an  animal 
which,  although  wounded,  would  not  have 
fallen  perhaps  unrevenged. 

We  had  not  gone  above  ten  paces  from 
where  the  Tiger  had  lain,  before  we  faw  a 
tolerably  large  Dog,  with  long  hair,  come 
from  behind  a rock,  the  mafter  of  which 
had,  perhaps,  been  devoured  : the  poor 

animal 
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animal  jumped  upon  us,  careffed  us  ex- 
ceedingly, and  would  not  leave  us. 


When  the  natives  travel  through  places 

known  to  be  dangerous,  they  contrive  to 

iio  in  bodies,  and  ihout  from  time  to  time, 
© 

which  is  fufficient  to  drive  away  thefe  fe- 
rocious beafts;  for  they  rnuft  be  either  ex- 
ceflively  hungry,  or  irritated  by  wounds, 
before  they  will  attack  men  thus  united. 
The  Indians  ufe  another  precaution  when 
they  travel  by  night  : they  carry  firebrands 
of  a refmous  wood,  that  confirmes  flowly, 
and  gives  as  clear  a light  as  our  wax  flam- 
beaux. 


The  royal  Tiger,  diftinguiflied  by  a fkin 
marked  with  blackifh  ftreaks  upon  a fawn- 
coloured  ground,  fometimes  grows  to 
the  height  of  four  feet  ten  inches,  and 
about  nine  feet  long,  meafured  from  the 
high  part  of  the  head  to  the  infertion  of 
the  tail  ; thus  his  length  almofl:  doubles 
his  height.  I have  feen  a fkin  that  mea- 
fured, from  the  tip  of  the  nofc  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  more  than  ten  cubits.  Ilis 
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roar  begins  by  intonations  and  inflexions, 
at  firft  deep,  melancholy,  and  flow  ; pre- 
iently  it  becomes  more  acute,  when,  fud- 
denly  collecting  himfelf,  he  utters  a violent 
cry,  that  is  interrupted  by  long  tremulous 
founds,  which,  together,  make  a diftradt- 
ing  impreflion  upon  the  mind.  It  is  moflr- 
ly  in  the  night  that  he  is  heard  to  roar, 
when  filence  and  darknefs  add  to  the  hor- 
ror, and  his  cries  are  repeated  by  the  echoes 
of  the  mountains. 

At  the  gloomy  and  haggard  afpedt  of 
this  monfter,  that  always  feems  to  tremble 
with  a ferocious  joy  at  the  fight  of  the 
blood  which  he  is  about  to  drink,  moft 
other  animals  think  only  of  flight,  of  which 
they  are  often  incapable.  If  the  Bear  has 
not  time  to  climb  a tree  he  is  dead  (d)  : 
the  Dog  difmayed,  has  fcarce  a moment  to 
utter  the  cry  of  defpair  ; he  is  immediately 
feized  and  torn  in  pieces  (c)  : in  an  inftant 
a large  Bull  is  overthrown  and  dragged 

(d)  The  Bear  is  called  Kers^  in  Per  flan , and  Balouh^ 
in  Indoftan.  • 

(V).  See  Remarks,  K°  XL 

away 
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away  with  eafe:  the  wild  male  Buffalo  will 
dart  at  his  enemy,  but  if  he  be  alone  he  is 
aimoft  always  vanquifhed. 

I have  feen  the  Lions  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  and  among  the  mountains  of 
Curdiftan  (/),  and  one  efpecially,  which 
they  affured  me  was  of  the  ffrongeft  fort  ; 
but  as  he  did  not  appear  to  be  above  four 
feet  high,  and  as  they  faid,  thole  in  the 
other  parts  of  India  only  grew  to  about 
the  fame  ffze,  I am  perfuaded,  that  not- 
withftanding  his  valour,  he  is  not  capable 
of  efficacioully  refilling  a royal  Tiger  in  his 
full  Hate  of  vigour.  The  fpecies  of  Lion 
which  wanders  in  fome  parts  of  Africa, 
and  which  is  faid  to  attain  to  five  feet  in 
height,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can 
match  the  royal  Tiger. 

Among  the  animals  on  which  he  preys, 
thofe  that,  unlefs  wounded  or  provoked, 
he  does  not  moleff;  but  with  great  precau- 
tion, are  the  wild  Buffalo,  the  Elephant, 

{/)  The  Lion  is  called  Ch'ir  and  Arjlaun , inPerfian. 

and 
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and  the  Rhinoceros  (g).  If  he  is  alone 
he  feldom  attacks  them,  at  lead:  not  till 
famine  has  whetted  his  fury. 

% 

I was  once  prefent  at  a terrible  combat 
between  an  Elephant  and  a royal  Tiger  in 
the  camp  of  Hyder  Ali.  This  prince, 
one  of  thofe  among  others  to  whom  the 
French  commandant  general  had  fent  me 
on  political  affairs,  did  me  the  honour  to 
invite  me  to  this  fpeétacle  (h)  : the  Tiger, 
not  yet  in  full  force,  for  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  above  four  feet  high,  was  brought 
and  fattened  to  a ftake  by  a chain,  round 
which  he  could  turn  freely  ; on  the  other 
fide  a ftrong  Elephant,  and  well  taught, 
conducted  by  his  cornac,  entered  the  am- 
phitheatre, which  was  enclofed  by  a triple 
rank  of  lance-men  : the  aftion,  when  it 
began,  was  furious,  but  at  laft  the  Ele- 
phant was  victorious,  after  he  had  received 
two  deep  wounds.  But  it  is  not  poffible  to 
judge  of  the  agility,  the  ftrength,  or  the 

(*r)  The  name  of  the  Rhinoceros  is  Djuinra , in 
Indoftan. 

(h)  See  Remarks,  N°  III. 

V.  * 
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powers  of  thefe  ferocious  beafts,  in  a ftate 
of  liberty,  by  encounters  like  thefe,  where 
they  are  retrained  by  chains,  and  probably 
wafted  in  ftrength.  I am  perfuaded,  that 
four  or  five  Elephants,  of  a good  breed, 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a greater 
number  of  Tigers  ; but  I fhould  likewife  dare 
bet  three  to  one  on  the  Tiger,  when  in 
full  pofleffion  of  his  faculties,  and  fighting 
fingly. 

It  has  been  ohferved,  that  the  Tiger, 
when  caught  young,  may  be  familiarized 
to  a certain  degree,  but  his  character  cannot 
be  fubdued,  even  by  chains.  The  Dog, 
born  fortunately  for  flavery,  creeps  to  kifs 
the  hand  that  has  punifhed  him  unjuftly  ; 
but  the  Lion  and  the  Tiger  tremble  with 
indignation  at  ill-treatment.  If  their  cou- 
rage was  of  a more  generous  nature,  we 
fhould  fay,  perhaps,  their  pride  was  a cer- 
tain indication  of  the  nobienefs  of  their 
race. 


REMARKS, 
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REMARKS,  N°  I. 

(££  In  1770,  M.  de  Maifonpré  and  myfelf 
£C  had  to  traverfe,  &c.”) 

To  travel  through  Afia  with  eafe,  fecu- 
rity,  and  utility,  I fhould  imagine  it  necef- 
fary  for  a European  either  to  go  alone  (I 
do  not  fpeak  of  Indian  domeftics)  or  in  the 
company  of  a perfon  whofe  principles  and 
character  are  perfectly  known.  M.  de 
Maifonpré,  who  had  the  complaifance  to 
accompany  me  during  four  months,  has 
been  my  approved  friend  for  thefe  twenty- 
fix  years,  and  unites  circumfpedion  with 
fagacity  and  knowledge.  When  we  travel 
thus,  journies  are  lefs  tedious,  and  nature 
more  fmiling  and  inftruétive.  Within  this 
century  many  circumftances,  commercial 
and  political,  have  contributed  to  remove 
the  obftacles  and  impediments  of  long 
voyages  : there  ftill,  however,  are  many  re- 
maining, which,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be 
amifs,  according  to  the  plan  I propofed  to 
myfelf  in  writing  thefe  E flays,  to  notice 
here. 
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It  does  not  appear  difficult  for  thofe  who 
travel  into  foreign  countries  to  collect  in- 
digefted  remarks,  which,  atadiftance,  may 
have  a refemblance  to  truth  ; and  it  is  ftill 
more  eafy  to  compile,  mutilate,  and  difguife, 
in  order  to  adopt, the  thoughts  of  others. 
But  thefe  means  are  not  employed  by  men 
proper  for  philofophical  refearch,  and  it  is 
thefe  only  that  I have  in  view  at  prefent. 
Thofe  who  feriouflydefign  to  undertake  fuch 
kind  of  enterprizes  ought  to  have  received 
from  nature,  or  from  education,  bodies  fuffi- 
ciently  robuft  to  fupport  fatigues  on  foot, 
on  horfeback,  on  the  camel,  or  in  fmall 
vefîèls,  which  are  frequently  very  incom- 
modious : they  muft  be  able  to  endure 
hunger,  or  change  of  food,  take  interrupt- 
ed deeps  in  the  open  air  and  on  the  bare 
earth,  and  fupport  the  varieties  of  climate 
and  the  intemperance  of  feafons  : they 
muft  iikewife  conform  to  the  cuftoms  of 
countries,  and  carry  as  little  baggage  as 
pqffible,  that  an  appearance  of  wealth  may 
not  awaken  the  avarice  of  the  wicked.  A 
hardy  conftitution  will  give  the  traveller 
many  ineftimable  advantages  ; but  there 
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are  alfo  many  other  things  neceffary.  Thus 
it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  his  character  fhould 
be  naturally  obliging,  firm,  and  cautious  ; 
that  he  fhould  have  a facility  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  languages,  and  at  leaft  a tinfture 
of  pharmacy;  that  he  fhould  know  to  fwim 
and  handle  arms, with  other  ufeful  branches 
of  knowledge.  If  he  is  a truly  enlightened 
and  religious  man  he  will  have  very  few 
prejudices,  but  he  will  meet  with  prejudice 
every  where  : let  him  behold  and  examine 
all,  but  without  affecting,  with  a cowardly 
and  fufpicious  adulation,  to  applaud  what 
he  will  perceive  to  be  the  difgrace  of  the 
human  underftanding  ; yet  he  will  find  it 
neceffary  to  obferve  a refpedful  filence. 

I wifh  it  to  be  underftood,  that  I write  for 
the  man  of  the  world,  and  that  I am  ig- 
norant of  the  part  of  the  mifilonary. 

There  are  two  other  things,  concerning 
which  circumfpeftion  is  neceffary  in  diftant 
voyages,  thefe  are,  the  rencounters  with 
banditti,  and  contagious  epidemic  difeafes. 
Of  the  latter,  the  moil  terrible  is  the  plague, 
on  which  fubjedl  fome  interefting  particu- 
lars 
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lars  will  be  found  under  the  article  of  the 
Camels. 

e V 

As  to  the  banditti  (I  mean  thofe  of  Afia) 
I dare  affirm  with  caution  and  energy  of  cha- 
racter, there  are  few  accidents  fo  critical,  but 
what  a man  may  either  extricate  himfelf  from 
or  avoid.  And  firft  it  is  certain,  that  thefe 
robbers  are  not  fanguinary,  but  on  the 
contrary,  follow  their  profeffion  with  a 
kind  of  fingular  humanity  and  good  faith. 
If  travellers  are  attacked,  and  the  enemy  is 
much  too  ftrong,  it  will  be  wife  to  offer  a 
compofition,  but  in  the  tone  of  people 
without  fear,  and  whom  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  drive  to  extremity  : and  this  fort 
of  embaffy  is  generally  fuccefsful.  A tra- 
veller, who  can  command  his  temper,  and 
puts  himfelf  upon  the  defenfive,  may  ge- 
nerally avoid  the  fhedding  of  blood  : but 
fliould  he  be  privately  affaulted  by  thefe 
kind  of  rafcals,  who  are  to  be  found  in 
A fia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  that  they 
determine  to  take  his  life  as  well  as  his 
property,  in  order  to  efcape  with  impu- 
nity, he  may  perhaps  find  in  a cool  and  re- 

folute 
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jfoîute  exertion  of  courage,  an  unexpected 
victory  over  aflaffins,  who  are  ill  armed  and 
feldom  truly  valiant. 

I have  had  four  or  five  embarraffing  fkir- 
mifiies  with  thefe  people,  two  of  which 
were  rather  warm,  but  I never  received  the 
Icaft  hurt.  A more  ferions  rencounter 
with  banditti  happened  once  in  the  iiland 
of  Sumatra,  where  I was  fent,  in  1767,  on 
board  a vefiel  of  war,  commanded  by  M. 
de  Brulenne  : about  forty  Europeans  were 
landed,  when  the  chief  of  a body  of  two 
thoufand  men  got  between  us  and  the  fea, 
and  attacked,  unawares,  three  batteaux 
that  were  fent  to  me  by  M.  de  Brulenne  ; 
two  of  thefe,  manned  by  Indians,  were  taken, 
eleven  of  the  Indian  failors  were  killed,  and 
one  European  wounded.  This  happened 
at  fix  in  the  morning,  and  before  day- 
break the  next  morning  the  Malayes  were 
attacked  in  their  camp,  which  was  only 
half  a league  from  us,  many  of  them  were 
killed,  and  the  others  put  to  flight.  Five 
days  after  this  action,  when  we  intended  to 
return  on  board,  I learnt  that  thefe  robbers 

had 
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had  received  a reinforcement  of  five  or  fix 
hundred  men,  that,  animated  by  the  hope 
of  vengeance,  and  pretending  that  their 
defeat  was  the  confequence  only  of  being 
Surprized,  they  determined  to  difpute  the 
pafiage,  on  which  I took  meafures  to  give 
them  a proper  reception.  We  fet  forward* 
were  attacked,  and  in  lefs  than  a quarter 
of  an  hour  a hundred  men  were  killed 
and  wounded  : the  others  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  their  camp  was  delivered  to  the 
flames.  We  loft  in  this  aftion  two  of  our 
failors  by  their  own  fault,  and  three  more 
were  Sightly  wounded.  This  event,  which 
recals  to  my  memory  the  moft  lively  fenti- 
ments  of  efteem  for  the  officers  of  the  veS~ 
fel  La  Paix , is  a ftrong  proof,  that  a little 
refolution  only  is  neceflary  to  chaftize  fuch 
rafcals,  who,  nevertheless,  have  a reputa- 
tion in  India  for  bravery.  Thofe,  however, 
who  travel  in  Afia  with  caution,  and  espe- 
cially without  equipage, will  find  fuch  Situa- 
tions extremely  rare. 
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N°  II J 

(cc  The  Dog  difmayed  has  fcarcely  a mo- 
cc  ment  to  utter  the  cry  of  defpair,”  &c.) 

Many  of  the  country  people  and  other 
Indians  of  good  fenfe  have  affured  me,  that 
the  Tigers  prefer  Dogs  to  any  other  food  ; 
and  that  they  will  fometimes  fteal  them  by 
night  even  from  tents  and  houfes,  without 
touching  other  animals.  They  have  alfo 
obferved,  that  at  their  approach,  when  at 
a diftance,  the  Dogs,  when  only  puppies, 
and  without  experience,  have  been  feized 
with  a univerfal  trembling,  and  feemed  to 
have  a foreknowledge,  by  an  internal  feel- 
ing, of  the  great  danger  by  which  they  were 
threatened.  Perhaps  that  innate  and  cha- 
raderiftic  repugnance,  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  our  cares  and  education,  is 
daily  feen  between  the  Dog  and  the  Cat, 
confanguinous  to  the  Tiger,  is  only  the 
remains  of  that  fame  inftindive  antipathy, 
and  which  nature  has  eftablifhed  between 
the  genufes  to  which  each  of  theie  animals 
belongs. 


Nc  III. 
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N°  III. 

(“  I was  once  prefent  at  a terrible 
C£  combat,”  &c?) 

Moil  of  the  Afiatics  apparently  take 
great  pleafure  in  the  combats  of  animals, 
and  fome  of  them  lay  confiderable  wagers 
on  their  heads.  It  is  for  this  purpofe  that 
many  princes  maintain,  even  in  their  ar- 
mies, ferocious  beafts.  The  common  peo-* 
pie  fight  Rams,  Cocks,  Patridges,  Quails, 
&c.  (/);  and  this  is  fo  common,  that  you 
often  find  a foldier,  who,  befides  his  arms, 
carries  a cage  upon  his  march,  in  which  he 
keeps  one  of  thefe  laft-mentioned  birds. 

Hyder  All  Khan,  of  whom  I had  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  under  this  article,  is  the  prince, 
for  fome  years  paft,  who  has  become  fo  cele- 
brated in  Europe  : feared  by  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  and  efpecially  by  the  Englifh,  he  has 

(/)  The  Cock  is  called  Kerous,  in  Perfian;  and  Mo- 
rogba , in  Indoftan.  The  Patridge,  Thar,  in  Indoftan 
and  Kavouder , in  Tamoul.  The  Quail,  Soumane , in 
Perfian  ; Lawa , in  Indoftan  ; and  Kadeya , in  Tamoul, 
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already,  feveral  times,  carried  fire  and 
fvvord  even  to  the  gates  of  Madras.  He 
is  about  fixty-five  years  of  age,  robuft,  and 
of  an  open  well-informed  countenance. 
He  was  born  in  the  diftrict  of  Kollari,  in 
High  Maiffour,  obfcure  and  without  for- 
tune, being,  if  I am  not  deceived,  of  Aby- 
fmian  extraction  in  the  third  generation. 
He  has  high-boned  temples,  a little  nofe 
with  a broad  bafis,  thick  lips,  a complexion 
much  blacker  than  the  Gentoos  or  Maho- 
metans, and  a conformation  of  features 
every  way  refembling  the  Abyfmian.  He 
plucks  his  beard  too,  which  is  probably 
woolly  ; and  if  fo,  would  betray  his  origin, 
were  it  fuffered  to  grow.  If  his  father,  whofe 
name  was  Fattenaiken,  had  not  the  means 
of  giving  him  education,  his  natural  dif- 
pofition,  reflexion,  and  experience,  have 
fupplied  this  defeat.  Surrounded  by  ene- 
mies of  all  kinds,  and  without  fupport, 
lie  is  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  their  un- 
political conduft,  his  genius  and  his  fvvord. 
He  has  been  twenty  years  in  poffeffion  of 
Maiffour,  of  which  he  was  general;  ever 
fince  which  period  he  has  been  employed 
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in  fubduing  or  making  his  weak  neigh- 
bours tributary,  or  in  defending  hirgfelf 
againft  the  ftrong.  The  fpoils  of  war 
prefently  enabled  him  to  act  ofFenfively 
with  vigour  : he  has  carried  war  into  other 
countries,  while  his  own  fubjedts  have  lived 
peaceably;  and,  in  the  midft  of  broils,  popu- 
lation, commerce  and  agriculture  have  been 
encouraged.  He  is  general,  intendant,  com- 
miffary,  negociator,  admin iftrator,  and  ma- 
gistrate. He  is  the  foul  of  his  council  ; 
it  is  he,  who,  in  the  abftradt,  fees,  ordains, 
and  directs  the  whole  nation;  and  what  is 
more  wonderful,  he  can  hardly  write  his 
name. 

Such  is  the  affemblage  of  qualities  per- 
ceptible in  Hyder  Ali,  and  all  eminent  in 
a greater  or  a lefs  degree.  Certain  acci- 
dents placed  me  in  a fituation  of  fpeaking 
particularly  to  him  (once  for  two  days  to- 
gether) for  the  fpace  of  almoft  a month  ; 
befides,in  travelling  fever? I times  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  dominions,  and  obferving 
him  to  be  poffeffed  of  all  the  mquifites 
to  form  a ftatefman,  1 applied  myfelf  to 
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ftudy  his  principles  of  administration,  his 
politics,  and  his  moral  character.  As  he 
is  eafy  of  accefs,  many  Europeans,  efpe- 
daily  thofe  in  his  fervice,  have,  dpubtlefs, 
an  opportunity  of  converfmg  with  him 
often  ; but  though  his  manner  is  open, 
his  conduit  is  circumfpect:  thus  it  is  very 
poiïïble  that  many  of  them  may  have 
formed  falfe  ideas.  However,  while  we 
render  juftice  to  his  great  qualities,  it  is 
but  truth  to  fay,  that  much  of  his  good 
fortune  has  been  owing  to  favourable  cir- 
cumftances.  I before  hinted  at  the  weak 

• ■ • 'r  * . 

politics  of  his  enemies  ; I lhall  only  add, 
that  with  refpect  to  the  Englilh,  he  could 
not  wifh  any  thing  more  to  his  intereft, 
than  to  behold  their  unfcable  and  giddy 
conduit;  and  the  fhifting,  and  perhaps 
contemptible  principles,  which  feem,  for 
thefe  feveral  years  paft,  to,  have  prefided 
over  the  counfels  of  that  nation  in  India, 
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Of  the  ELK  (4 

THESE  animals,  though  common 
in  the  the  northern  climates,  are 
not,  however,  lefs  fo  under  the  hot  funs  of 
India  ; they  prefer  to  inhabit  woody  and 
marfhy  places  and  folitary  vallies,  where 
they  are  always  feen  in  fmall  herds,  each 
of  which  appears  to  have  a chief  that  di- 
rects the  reft.  The  Elk  is  fomething 
larger  than  the  Stag,  more  robuft,  and  al- 
moft  as  fwift  ; the  cheftnut  is  the  predo- 
minant colour  of  his  Ikin,  with  fhades  a 
little  deeper  on  the  top  of  his  back.  His 
head  is  armed  with  flattifh  horns  that  are 
divided  into  feveral  ramifications,  and  are 
renewed  annually  ; for  which  reafon  thofe 
travellers  have  been  miftaken,  who  con- 
founded him  with  the  Nilkaw , of  which  I 
fhall  fpeak  under  the  article  of  Bulls.  His 

(a)  The  Elk  is  Ter  an , in  Perfian.  I cannot  remem- 
ber any  of  the  names  they  have  in  India.  Perhaps  I 
have  forgot  to  write  them  down,  merely  becaufe  I have 
had  fuch  frequent  occaflon  to  mention  them. 
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feelings  are  exceedingly  delicate  and  fufcep- 
tible;  defire,  anger,  or  impatience,  are  ex- 
preffed  by  him,  not  only  by  a kind  of  deep 
rattling  bellow,  by  agitated  motions  and 
tramplings,  but  alfo  by  a dilatation,  more 
or  lefs  confiderable,  of  a fort  of  groove  or 
hollow  made  at  the  internal  angle  of  each 
eye,  which  fometimes  opens,  fo  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  containing  the  half  of  the  little 
finger, 

♦ . t » > 

If  the  Elk  be  caught  young,  and  treated 
with  gentlenefs,  he  may  eafily  be  tamed. 
I procured  one  in  India  of  ten  or  twelve 
days  old,  and  had  it  for  about  two  years, 
without  ever  tying  it  up  : I even  let  it  run 
abroad,  and  fometimes  amufed  myfelf  with 
making  it  draw  in  the  yard,  or  carry  little 
burthens  : I accuftomed  it  to  eat  any 
thing  ; it  came  when  called,  and  I found 
few  figns  of  impatience,  except  when  it 
was  not  allowed  to  remain  near  me.  When 
I departed  for  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  I 
begged  Mr.  Law  of  Laurifton,  governor- 
general,  who  had  always  teftified  a re- 
markable degree  of  efleem  and  friendfhip 

for 
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for  me,  to  accept  it.  This  gentleman  had 
no  opportunity  of  keeping  it  about  his 
perfon,  as  I had  done,  but  fent  it  to  his 
country-houfe,  where  it  wanted  for  no- 
thing ; but  being  kept  alone,  and  chained 
in  a confined  corner,  it  prefently  became 
fo  furious  as  not  to  be  approached  ; inlo- 
much,  that  the  perfon  that  daily  brought 
its  food  was  obliged  to  leave  it  at  a diftance. 
After  feveral  months  abfence  I returned: 
it  knew  me  afar  off,  and  as  I obferved  the 
efforts  it  made  to  get  at  me,  I ran  to  meet 
it  ; and  I confefs  I can  never  forget  the 
impreffion  which  the  carefles  and  tran- 
fports  of  this  unhappy  animal  made  upon 
me.  A friend  of  mine,  who  was  prefent 
at  this  meeting,  could  not  forbear  to  fym- 
pathize  with  me,  and  partake  of  my  feel- 
ings. 

Thefe  faffs  indicate  how  far  the  Elk  is 
capable  of  education  and  attachment;  and 
I am  by  no  means  aftonifhed,  that  the  an- 
cients fhould  employ  their  ftrength  and 
fwiftnefs  in  the  chariot.  I prefume,  they 

had  the  precaution  to  twift  their  tefticles 
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when  they  were  about  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  then,  by  fattening  the  reins  to  a 
fmall  cord  or  ring  patted  through  the  car- 
tilage that  feparates  the  noftrils,  they  might 
guide  them  with  the  utmoft  precifion. 


Of  SHEEP  (a). 

BOTH  Afia  and  Africa  breed  large 
flocks  of  Sheep  of  different  kinds, 
which,  in  a domeftic  ftate,  copulate  toge- 
ther. Some  are  like  the  European  Sheep, 
and  others  are  remarkable  by  the  prodi- 
gious largenefs  of  their  tails  ; both  the 
fpecies  have  curled  wool,  which  is  by  no 
means  equal  in  finenefs  to  the  other  kind 
of  wool.  It  is  from  the  mountains  of 
Thibet  and  fome  other  branches  of  Cau- 

(#)  The  woolly  Sheep,  with  a large  tail,  is  called 
Gousfand , in  Perfian  ; Kerouf^  in  Arabic  ; and  Domba , 
in  Indoftan.  Thofe  with  long  hair,  Minda  and  Bakicj \ 
inlndoftan;  and  Jdooy  in  Tamoul.  The  Ram,  Bhairay 
in  Indoftan. 
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cafus,  where  plenty  of  rock  faits  are 
found,  and  where  the  heat  of  the  fun  and 
the  climate  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  Fi  *ance,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Cachemire  get  the  materials  for  the  fine 
fliawls,  which  are  fent  from  thence  through 
all  the  rich  and  commercial  cities  of  India, 
Thofe  fupernne  ones,  which  are  called 
Touzi,  are  made,  as  I was  told,  of  the  pickt 
wool  of  Lambs,  newly  brought  forth,  or 
of  young  Caftors  ; thofe  of  an  inferior 
quality  of  a kind  of  down,  which  they 
pluck  from  between  the  long  and  filky 
hair  of  Goats  peculiar  to  thefe  countries. 

There  is  another  fpecies  very  diftinft 
from  the  preceding,  by  having,  inftead  of 
wool,  hair  as  thick  as  that  of  our  Goats. 
(The  Goats  of  the  mountains  of  Koraffan 
and  fome  other  cantons  of  Perfia,  which 
breed  them,  appear  to  me  to  be  fuperior  to 
thofe  which  we  get  from  Angola,  by  the 
way  of  Smyrna.)  Thefe  hairy  Sheep, 
which  of  all  others  are  the  moll  timid, 
are  very  common  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
India  $ and  I have  been  allured,  that  they 
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are  Aill  to  be  found  wild,  united  in  fmall 
flocks.  Their  general  form  is  to  have  the 

i 

legs  fomethirig  longer,  in  proportion,  than 
the  others,  and  to  be  fomething  lighter 
and  more  {lender  ; the  fore  part  of  the 
head  too  is  rounder,  their  ears  are  very 
pendant,  and  they  are  moftly  without 
horns  ; their  hair  is  almoft  white  under 
the  belly,  and  a deep  fawn-colour  over  the 
reft  of  the  body.  This  uniformity  of  co- 
lour is  not  always  the  enfign  of  liberty  ; 
it  is,  however,  an  indication,  that  the  fpe-f 
cies  is  little  mixed. 

The  Europeans,  who  were  firft  eftablifh- 
ed  in  thofe  countries,  diftinguifhed  this  race 
by  the  name  of  cheftnut-coloured  or  wild 
Dogs  ; though  it  certainly  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a name  more  improper  for 
the  defcription  of  an  animal  that  chews 
the  cud,  which  has  nearly  the  fame  cha- 
racter, in  voice,  form,  and  manners,  with 
other  Sheep,  and  which  has  no  elfential 
difference,  except  that  the.  fkin  bears  hair 
inftead  of  wool. 
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Of  BULLS  (a). 

HE  con  formation  and  qualities  of  ani- 


mals, thofe  efpecially  that  are  domes- 
ticated, may  be  differently  modified  or  al- 
tered by  the  influence  of  the  climate,  food, 
and  education  : here,  however,  I fhall  fpeak 
of  thofe  only  which  appear  to  me  to  have 
differed  in  the  original  conftitution  of  the 
Species,  and  not  from  fuch  accidental 
caufes. 

- We  find  in  Afia,  and  efpecially  in  India, 
feveral  kinds  of  the  Bull,  charafterized  and 
diftinguifhed  by  traits  fo  marked,  as  to  re- 
main for  ever  feparate  and  diflinft,  if  not 
deftroyed  by  croffmg  the  breed;  otherwife 
thefe  fpecific  marks  neceffarily  become  con- 

(a)  The  Bull  is  called  Gow , in  Perfian  ; Hoche , in 
Arabic  ; Koya , in  Shanfcrit  ; Bahell , in  Indoftan  ; and 
Maddu  and  Errouddu , in  TamouL  The  Buffalo  is 
Shanre , in  Indoftan. — Pleafe  to  obferve,  that  as  there  is 
no  word  in  the  Englifti  language  to  exprefs  the  male 
and  female  jointly,  they  muft,  therefore,  both,  occa- 
ftonally  be  underftood  by  the  word  Bull. 
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founded  and  effaced  in  the  third  or  fourth 
generation.  The  moft  beautiful  fpecies  of 
Bull  known  in  thefe  countries,  or  perhaps 
in  any  other,  is  the  Biffon,  which  is  chiefly 
bred  in  the  province  of  Guzerat  : fome  of 
them  are  perfectly  white,  well-fhaped,  and 
about  the  height  of  our  Coach-horfes;  the 
head  is  inclined  to  be  large,  and  is  armed 
with  horns,  that  are  almoft  always  regu- 
larly arched.  The  flefhy  protuberance, 
which  they  bear  upon  their  fhoulders,  and 
that  is  bent  backwards,  is  fometimes  as 
large  as  a man's  head  that  had  been  flat- 
tened at  the  fides.  This  elevation  is,  in 
my  opinion,  natural  to  the  fpecies  ; in  jus- 
tification of  which  opinion  I fhall  fpeak 
by  what  will  be  faid  hereafter  on  the  pro- 
tuberance of  the  Camel  : one  part  of  it 
appears  to  be  formed  of  a glandulous  flefh, 
fomething  like  the  udder  of  the  Cow,  and 
the  other  of  a fat  fubftance  ; the  whole  is 
covered  with  mufcles,  by  the  means  of 
which  the  animal,  fometimes,  makes  a 
flight  vibratory  motion.  They  are  fo  ex- 
tremely gentle,  that  they  are  exceedingly 
proper  for  the  f addle  : fome  princes,  at  pre- 
1 fent. 
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lent,  employ  them  to  draw  their  artillery  ; 
but  they  generally  ufe  the  moft  beautiful 
in  their  light  chariots,  which  are  very  like, 
in  form,  to  thofe  of  the  ancients.  They 
are  fhod  in  the  mountainous  country  ; 
their  pace  is  a kind  of  amble,  or  entrepas> 
and  they  will  perform  a journey  of  twenty 
leagues  in  one  day.  They  are  fenfible  to 
the  moft  gentle  impreflions  of  a cord  paffed 
through  the  cartilage,  that  divides  the  nof- 
trils,  and  obey  the  hand  with  all  the  preci- 
fion  of  the  horfe. 

There  is  a race  of  dwarf  Biffons  alfo 
found,  particularly  in  the  fame  provinces, 
which  fcarce  arrive  to  the  height  of  a Calf 
of  two  months  old.  Thefe  are  what  M.  de 
Buffon  has  defcribed  by  the  name  of  Zebu; 
they  are  lively,  well-proportioned,  and 
broke  to  be  ridden  by  children,  or  draw  in  a 
light  chariot  ; and,  like  thofe  of  the  large 
race,  always  go  in  a kind  of  amble. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  cherifhed  with  the 
utmoft  care;  they  rub  and  knead  with 
their  hands  every  part  of  their  bodies  : for 

their 
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their  common  food,  befides  grafs  and  ftraw, 
they  give  them  twice  a day  a good  meafure 
either  of  karcle  (fquare  peas)  or  a kind  of 
lentil,  called  koullou , or  elfe  fome  other  fort 
of  grain,  which  they  either  boil  or  deep  in 
water.  Some  ehufe  to  make  them  often 
fwallow  fmall  balls  of  wheat-flower,  kneads 
ed  up  with  butter  and  jagre,  (a  kind  of  mo- 
laffes.)  They  give  them  alfo,  once  in  fif- 
teen days,  or  once  a month,  a maffal> 
which  is  their  name  for  a reftorative  me- 
dicine, commonly  compofed  of  pepper, 
fait,  piment,  ginger,  curcuma,  and  afafcetida, 
bruited  and  mixed  up  into  balls. 

In  fome  mountains  and  large  forefts  of 
the  interior  part  of  India,  but  particularly 
in  the  north-weft,  towards  that  branch  of 
Caucafus  which  feparates  this  country  from 

Thibet,  two  other  fpecies  of  remarkable 

. % 

Bulls  are  found  that  have  not  yet  been  do- 
mefticated.  Although  they  are  both  fome- 
times  taken  in  the  moft  foutherly  pro- 
vinces, I have  never  feen  them  alive,  and 
know  them  only  by  fmall  remains,  and  the 
fuperficial  reports  of  the 'natives.  Agree- 
ably 
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ably  therefore  to  my  plan,  which  is  to 
fpeak  only  of  what  I myfelf  have  obferved, 
I confine  myfelf  to  a general  defcription, 
and  mention  them  only,  that  every  fpecies 
of  Bull,  known  in  India,  might  be  col- 
lected under  one  head. 

The  firft,  called  Mairoufs , is  faid  to  be 
without  the  flefhy  protuberance  of  the  Bif- 
fon  ; but  the  back  is  fomewhat  arched,  and 
the  horns  are  a little  flattened  : they  have 
much  hair,  efpecially  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  body,  which  covers  a fofter  fort,  of 
which  they  make  fluffs.  Their  tails  are 
lull  of  hair  of  a filky  kind,  and  filver  white, 
of  which  they  make  the  floating  tufts  that 
ornament  the  principal  Elephants  ears, 
and  the  headftalls  and  faddles  of  the  beft 
horfes.  They  are  ufed  alfo  in  the  army  to 
place  over  the  ftandards,  which  are  erefted 
to  denote  the  hazard , or  royal  market-place. 
This  is  probably  the  fame  animal  that  Pliny 
defcribes  by  the  name  of  Bifo  jubatus . 

The  other  fpecies,  wild  likewife,  is  called 
jNilkaw,  in  Indoftan  ; and  Korofs , in  Ta- 

I moul. 
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moul.  Though  claffed  by  the  Indians 
among  the  Bulls,  I am  not  certain  that  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  Antelopes,  which  it 
refembles  in  form,  and  in  which  cafe  it 
will  be  of  the  ftrongeft  fpecies.  Bezoars 
are  fornetimes  found  in  the  bodies  of  both 
thefe  animals  that  are  efteemed  : they  are 
called  Kwrozhanei , in  Tamoul. 

As  to  the  common  Bulls  of  India,  moll 
of  them  are  of  a bad  conformation,  and 
without  the  fidliv  excrefcence  on  the  fhoul- 

j 

ders  : if  any  one  is  found  with  it,  he  is,  in 
all  probability,  of  another  family.  This 
mark  will  appear  or  difappear,  by  crof- 
fmg  the  breed  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions ; which  croffings  do  not  feem  to  take 
place,  except  in  a domeA'ic  Bate.  This 
Bull,  with  the  lirait  back,  is,  in  every  re- 
fpedt,  infinitely  inferior  to  the  other;  they 
are  ufually  employed  at  the  plough,  or  to 
carry  flones,  earth,  &c.  There  are  fome 
without  horns,  which  have  the  forehead 
more  round,  hard,  and  projedling.  This 
apparent  Angularity  is  only  accidental;  for 
fome  Indians  believing  it  more  convenient, 

for 
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for  the  employments  in  which  they  ufe 
them,  to  have  them  without  horns,  have 
found  a method  to  impede  their  growth, 
by  making  an  incifion,  at  a proper  period, 
where  the  horns  firft  are  feen,  and  after- 
wards  applying  fire:  befides,  in  fome  can- 
tons, of  a dry  and  ungrateful  foil,  they 
never  grow,  for  want  of  proper  notirifh- 
ment  ; and  others  have  final!  ones  for  av 
time,  which  are  pendant,  or  hanging  to 
the  fkin  only  ; fo  that  either  naturally,  or 
by  art,  they  fall  off,  and  do  not  fprout 
again. 

The  Indians  do  not  ufually  deprive  the 
Bull  of  his  tefticles,  nay,  this  addon  is  by 
many  held  to  be  finful  3 but  they  dettroy 
by  degrees  their  organization  by  gentle 
comprenions,  or  fometimes  by  twitting, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  two  firft  fpecies.  I 
have  likewife  obferved,  that  the  aftuai  cau- 
tery, though  frequently  the  badge  of  fu- 
perftition,  and  held  to  be  fovereign  foral- 
moft  ah  the  difeafes  of  thefe  animals,  is 
never  applied  to  the  valuable  Bifons,  except 
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in  the  moft  defperate  cafes,  for  fear  of 
deftroying  the  beauty  of  their  (kins. 

fi  E M ARKS. 

The  Bull  appears,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, to  have  enjoyed  that  excels  of  refpe£t 
which  (hocked  the  Europeans  fo  much  at 
their  firft  acquaintance  with  this  country, 
and  made  them  fuppofe  thefe  beafts  were  the 
objects  of  a real  national,  and  fanatic  wor- 
ship It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  difpleafmg, 
to  find  here  a (ketch  of  thofe  feveral  little 
facts,  which,  from  a (uperficial  view,  might 
firft  produce  this  miftake.  Thefe  I ihall 
place  in  that  point  of  light  in  which,  pro- 
bably, they  ought,  with  more  impartiality, 
to  be  confidered. 

I.  The  milk,  the  butter,  the  curds,  the 

urine,  and  the  dung  of  the  Cow,  are,,  ac- 

cording to  the  Indians,  the  five  things 

molt  necefiary  to  man.  The  three  firft 

being  fimple  and  fubftantiai  aliments,  are 

the  principal  food  of  certain  tribes,  parti- 
cularly of  the  Bramins.  One  of  the  re- 
ceipts 
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ceipts  made  ufe  of  by  fome  of  the  pious 
women,  to  procure  a plenty  of  thefe  arti- 
cles, is  to  invoke  the  interceffion  of  that 
Cow,  which,  on  account  of  her  excellence^ 
is  cherifhed  by  the  king  of  the  heavens, 
and  which  is  the  type-mother  and  patro- 
nefs  of  all  her  fpecies. 

T he  veratti , or  dried  dung  of  thefe  ani-* 

mais,  male  and  female,  fupply  firing, 

■ 

which,  for  its  foft  and  penetrating  heat,  is 
preferred  above  all  others  to  cook  their  vic- 
tuals and  other  purpofes,  fuch  as  the  tem- 
pering of  fteel.  It  is  alfo  employed  to  il- 
lumine their  procédions,  particularly  at 
the  celebration  c f marriages  5 for  which 
purpofe  it  is  put  in  a kind  of  chaffing-difh 
carried  at  the  end  of  a pole,  where,  being 
fprinkled  with  oil,  it  yields  a fymbolic 
light,  equal,  pure,  and  temperate  5 of  the 
afhes  of  the  veratti  too  are  formed,  after 
being  fanftified  by  certain  prayers,  the 
Tirol!  Nourou , or  holy  a flies.  This  dung, 
while  frefh  (1 cbani ),  is  likewife  ufed  in  di- 
vers expiations  ; but  that  in  which  it  is 
daily  employed,  after  being  mixed  with  a 
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little  water,  is  to  fcour  the  apartments, 
and  clean  various  parts  of  the  furniture, 
which  have  contracted  any  impurity.  This 
lotion  has  not  a difagreeable  fmell,  it 
quickly  dries,  refrefhes  the  air,  and  drives 
away  the  infects. 

As  to  the  urine,  it  is  only  that  of  the 
Cow  which  enjoys  the  many  fpecific  pro- 
perties fuppofed  : in  the  morning, when  they 
leave  the  cow-houfe,  there  are  numerous 
wives  and  virgins,  who  approach  with  fo- 
lemn  countenances,  each  with  a little  copper 
vefi'el  in  her  hand,  following  them  ftep  by 
ftep,  careffing  them,  taking  them  by  the 
tail,  and  pioufly  tickling  the  part  from 
which  they  expefl:  to  receive  the  luftral 

water  ; and  which,  in  confequence  of  the 

! 

innocence  of  thefe  animals,  has,  by  a fpe- 
cial  grace,  been  rendered  proper  for  legal 
purifications  neceffary  in  the  various  cir- 
cumftances  of  life;  it  being,  however,  un- 
derfcood,  that  prayers,  fuitable  to  each  oc- 
cahon,  are  always  added.  Thefe  cuftoms 
may  be  feen  more  efpecially  in  thofe  vil- 
lages where  Bramins  only  refide  : villages 

fo 
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fo  revered,  that  no  perfon  of  another  tribe 
is  allowed  to  enter  them  riding  upon  a 
Bull.  In  fine,  either  fuperltition  or  hu- 
manity has  made  it  a duty  to  confecrate 
annually  one  day,  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  gratitude  towards  thefe  animals, 
both  male  and  female.  In  this  time  of  ju- 
bilee, crowned  with  flowers,  and  their 
horns  painted  with  myfterious  tokens,  they 
are  free  to  go  and  come,  or  to  feed  where 
they  pleafe,  without  moleftation. 

II.  From  fuppofitions,  drawn  from  the 
above  faCts,  lèverai  European  travellers 
have  not  hefitated  to  affert,  that  the  In- 
dians do  little  lefs  than  adore  thefe  qua- 
drupeds : but  is  it  juft  to  eftimate  the 
faith  of  any  nation  whatfoever,  by  legen- 
dary luperftitions  and  little  ceremonies, 
which,  though  infipid  and  tedious,  have 
generally  fufficient  attractions  to  delight 
and  befot  the  common  people  ? 

The  laws,  it  is  true,  protect  them,  and 
they  are  efteemed  in  this  country  as  one 
of  the  molt  precious  gifts  of  God  to  man, 
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where  they  enjoy  very  fmgular  privileges. 
The  Cow,  from  time  immemorial,  has 
been  called  by  them  the  Nurfe  of  man  : the 
greateft  princes  have  thought  it  an  honour 
to  be  compared  to  her  ; and  there  are  coins 
ftill  extant,  ftruck  about  four  thoufand 
years  ago,  on  one  fide  of  which  are  their 
names,  and  on  the  reverfe  a Cow  fuckling 
her  calf.  Eut  though  the  teftimonies  of 
gratitude  have,  more  or  lefs,  degenerated 
into  little  fuperftitious  mummeries,  itmuft 
be  allowed,  that  they  cannot,  ferioufly,  be 
confidered  as  the  fm  a lie  ft  part  of  religious 
worfhip  : for  example,  where  the  Gentoos 
govern,  the  life  of  this  animal  is  effectually 
protected  by  the  laws  ; much  after  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  an  honourable  citizen. 
Thus  the  death  of  a Cow,  tho’  often  reputed 
more  criminal  than  that  of  a Bull,  does 
not  incur  a capital  punifhment,  if  fhe  was 
killed  inadvertently,  or  in  felf-defence  : and 
fuch  a crime  may  be  expiated  by  a fine,  by 
alms,  or  other  pious  works.  In  a wx>rd,  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  this  fpecies, 
according  to  the  laws  of  tranfmigration, 
is  certainly  held  inferior  to  man. 


To 


To  j ntl  gc  reafonably  of  Arrange  cuftoms, 
it  feems  natural  and  proper  to  extend  our 
reflections  to  the  caufe  of  their  origin  i 
thus,  if  we  remember,  that  horfes,  through- 
out almoft  all  India,  are  notable  to  fuftain 
fatigue  ; that  Bulls  are  ufed  for  draught, 
for  tillage,  and  to  carry  burthens  ; that 
Cows  likcwife  in  many,  even  fertile  can- 
tons, are  not  fo  fruitful  as  in  Europe  ; it 
feems  rational,  that,  independent  of  all 
prejudice  or  fyftem,  metaphyfical  or  reli- 
gious, that  the  legiflators,  who  firft  gave 
birth  to  thefe  inftitutions,  wiflied  to  im- 
prefs  a fandtion,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  on  their  laws  made  for  the  protec- 
tion and  prefervation  of  a Ipecies  fo  eflen- 
tially  ufeful  to  the  community.  I ought  to 
add  too,  that  though  certain  Bramins,who, 
by  a chain  of  events,  concerning  which,  per- 
haps, I may  fpeak  in  another  work,  have, 
at  length,  enflaved  the  Indians  to  many  filly 
ceremonies,  on  which  ignorance  has  im- 
proved, they  yet  have  had  the  precaution  ex- 
prefsly  to  fubject  thefe  ceremonies  to  the 
rules  of  decency  and  acknowledged  utility. 
Thus  the  milk  or  butter  contracts  no  legal 

impurity. 
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impurity,  although  fini:  put  in  the  vefiels 
of  the  fimple  dairy-maids,  who  belong  to 
one  of  the  laft  of  the  noble  tribes,  and  who 
often  are  not  very  cleanly.  This  privilege 
of  efcaping  legal  uncleannefs  does  not  re- 
late  to  the  fpecial  purity  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances,  but  is  extended  to  whatever  is 
deemed  of  firft  neceffity:  for  example,  new 
vefiels,  though  of  unvarnifhed  earth;  coins 
of  gold,  filver,  or  copper;  betle  ; fruits’; 
the  liquor  of  the  cocoa-tree;  oils;  all  forts 
of  crude  grain,  or  parched  pulfe,  which 
are  ufed  by  travellers  and  foldiers,  inftead 
of  bifcuit  ; all  thefe  and  other  analogous 
objefts  are  not  themfelves  fufceptible  of 
legal  impurity,  nor  can  become  the  vehi- 
cles, provided  that  perfons  of  different 
tribes  do  not  touch  them  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant.  After  all,  is  it  aftonifhing  that  z 
Bramin,  even  fuppofing  him  fuperior  ta 
prejudice,  fhould  have  an  invincible  repug- 
nance to  eat  beef  fecretly  ? He  will,  in  this, 
only  be  the  fiave  of  cuftom.  In  other 
rcfpecls,  the  moft  fuperilitious inhabitants 
employ  thefe  Bulls  freely  ; when,  if  necef- 
j'ary,  they  do  not  fcruple  to  ftrike  them. 

It 
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It  is  wrong,  from  received  principles,  to 
make  a Cow  labour  ; but  if  it  be  a milch 
Cow,  or  efpecially  if  Hie  be  with  Calf,  the 
cafe  of  confcience  is  much  more  ferious  ; 
it  then  becomes  a matter  of  law,  of  which 
the  chief  of  the  village  muft  be  informed. 
Such  diftindions,  founded  on  temporary 
circumftances,  or  the  fexual  utility  of  the 
animals,  feem  to  place  the  fource  and  ex- 
tent of  the  privileges,  they  neceflarily  en- 
joy in  India,  in  their  true  point  of  view. 

0 

Impartiality  then  muft  own,  that  the 
men,  whofe  fathers,  that  they  might  re- 
concile the  juftice  of  God  to  his  goodnefs, 
have  invented  the  fyftem  of  the  metempfy- 
chofis,  who,  befides,  are  materially  inte- 
refted  in  the  prefervation  of  a fpecies 
whence  they  draw  their  chief  fubfiftence, 
cannot,  of  courfe,  kill  them  for  food,  whe- 
ther they  reafon  from  confequences,  or 
from  cuftoms  and  the  laws.  The  Euro- 
peans however,  thofe  efpecially  who  were 
nrft  eftabliftied  in  India,  immediately  judg- 
ed theft  rites  to  be  ridiculous,  or  even  ido- 
latrous and  criminal  : wherefore  they  have, 

fome- 
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fometimes,  taken  pleafure  to  eat  beef, 
which  is  here  generally  very  bad,  only  to 
prove  the  horror  in  which  they  held  fuch 
abominable  fuperftitions.  But,  humanly 
and  politically  fpeaking,  is  it  right,  that 
ftrangers,  who  vifit  diftant  nations,  whether 
for  commerce  or  to  make  converts,  fhould 
inftantly  affect  to  fhock  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  ; and  when  too  it  is  notorious, 
that  they  cannot  do  this,  without  rendering 
themfelves  defpicable,  and  even  infamous, 
according  to  the  received  principles  of 
thole  nations  ? 

III.  The  details,  into  which  I am  en- 
tered, having  led  me  thus  far  into  an  exa- 
mination of  the  Indian  mythology,  it  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  impertinent  to  add  a word 
more  of  explanation  on  thefe  fubjeds,  and 
alfo  on  what  thefe  people  underftand  by 
legal  impurities. 

Their  public  worfhip,  in  its  exterior,  is 
often  abfurd,  and  even  ridiculous  ; but  it 
is  wrong  to  call  them  idolaters,  in  the 
itrid  fenfe  of  the  word  : the  mifunder- 


ftanding 
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ftanding  all  originates  in  the  tranflation 
of  thofe  words,  which  we  have  rendered  by 
the  words  God  and  Divinity.  Thefe,  in 
our  language,  have  a rigorous  acceptation; 
but  in  theirs,  aftually  mean,  fubordinate 
Intelligences,  Angels,  or  Saints,  Thefe 
different  beings,  notwithftanding  their  lefs 
or  greater  degree  of  excellence,  have  been 
produced  by  time,  and  placed  to  prefide 
and  watch  over  the  different  parts  of  the 
univerfe.  Let  us  then  take  away  a mul- 
titude of  acceffory  details,  whence  fome 
learned  Indians  have  forcibly  drawn  myf- 
tic,  arbitrary,  and  ridiculous  meanings  ; 
and  nothing  will  remain  with  refpect  to  the 
functions  of  thefe  fubaltern  intelligences, 
which  is  not,  generally  fpeaking, well  found- 
ed ; fmce  the  canonical  books,  prefer ved  by 
the  Jews,  teach  us,  that  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing has  effectively  charged  his  angels  to 
watch  over  various  objeCls,  and  particu- 
larly empires,  in  conformity  to  the  immu- 
table decrees  of  his  divine  Providence. 
Thus,  although  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
India  they  employ  the  word  fowami  fome- 
times,  to  elevate  their  hearts  to  God,  to 

whom 
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whom  it  is  facrilege,  according  to  them, 
to  attribute  any  form,  and  at  others,  to 
invoke  a faint  ; as  it  is  not  lefs  certain, 
that  they  apply  this  name  equally  to  a man 
of  difcinguifhed  merit,  a perfcn  in  office,  a 
Bramin,  and  even  aim  oft  always  to  a Euro- 
pean miffionary,  it  is  evident,  that  the  mean- 
ingof  fuchlikeexpreffionsmuft  be  determin- 
ed by  circumftances.  Moreover,  does  not 
the  Bible,  the  holy  depository  of  many  an 
ancient  cuftom  of  the  Afiatics,  inform  us, 
that  they  anciently  gave  to  the  judges  and 
elders,  the  names  which  we  have  equally 
translated  by  that  of  the  Gods. 

The  laws,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  have 
all,  in  India,  been  put  under  the  protection 
of,  and  in  fome  degree  incorporated  with, 
religion  ; a policy  at  fuit  fight  vaft,  but 
narrow  and  interefted,  appears  to  have  pre- 
sided at  thefe  regulations.  It  is  well  known 
that  thefe  people  are  divided  into  tribes, 
which,  under  numerous  circumftances,  are 
not  allowed  even  to  touch  each  other; 
whence  follows  the  obligation  of  p refer  v- 
ing  themfelves  from  legal  impurity,  which 

keeps 
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keeps  individuals  in  an  habitual  conftramt 
that  is  exceedingly  flavifh.  Among  the 
mountains  of  the  Malabar  coaft,  where 
the  ancient  cuftoms  have  fuffered  the  leall 
alteration,  a franger,  or  an  Indian  of  cer- 
tain tribes,  cannot  quench  his  third:  at  a 
pond,  where  the  water  has  no  ftream, 
without  its  becoming  abfolutely  polluted  ; 
and  whoever  is  taken  in  fuch  a fact,  runs 
the  hazard  of  being  cruelly  punifhed  for 
their  imprudence.  Nay,  more,  this  legal 
impurity  is  of  fuch  a nature,  that,  fuppofe 
a thoufand  trees  could  be  placed  end  to 
end,  they  would  ferve  like  an  eiedtrical  con- 
ductor, to  convey  uncleannefs,  if  a Arranger 
touched  them  at  one  end,  while  a purified 

Bramin  was  in  contact  with  the  other. 

/** 

In  conformity  to  the  principles  already 
mentioned,  the  earth,  ftones,  and  running 
waters,  neither  receive  nor  communicate 
impurity,  A Bramin,  in  the  higheft  ftate 
of  grace,  may  come  within  two  paces  of  a 
perfon  ; and  if  he  has  any  thing  to  convey, 
he  muft  put  it  on  the  ground,  or  let  it  fall 
into  the  other’s  hand,  which  muft  be  prac- 

tifed 
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tifed  reciprocally  : but  if  by  chance  they 
Ihould  both  touch  the  fame  object  at  the 
fame  inftant,  he  is  obliged,  in  confciencc, 
to  recommence  alibis  libations.  If  a wo- 
man of  the  facerdotal  race  fiiould  yield, 
though  with  reluctance,  from  motives  of 
love  or  interest,  to  the  ardent  folicitations  of 
a ftranger,  while  flie  retains  any  fenfe  of  re- 
ligion, fhe  will  carefully  protect  her  lips 
from  the  approach  of  his  ; that  member, 
deftined  to  pronounce  fome  facred  names, 
would  be  too  heinoufly  polluted  by  the  fa- 
miliarities of  a barbarian,  though  beloved* 

In  collecting  and  comparing  thefe  fhort 
obfervations,  we  may  partly  difcover,  what 
was  the  purpofe  of  the  Bramins  in  their 
original  inftitution.  Thefe  feeds  of  divi- 
llon,  this  plan,  vaft  and  fruitful  in  civil 
and  religious  prejudices,  connected  by  the 
raoft  rigid  etiquette,  might  be  proper  to 
form  and  fubjeCt  a nation  in  its  infancy. 
Many  Indians,  however,  formerly  became 
men,  and  there  ftill  are  fome. 
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Of  the  BUFFALO  (a). 
ILD  Buffalos  are  feen  in  many 


parts  of  Afia,  and  particularly  in 
India,  where  they  wander  in  fmall  herds, 
among  the  prodigious  vailles  and  marfhy 
grounds  : the  look,  manners,  and  gait  of 
thefe  animals,  feem  all  to  announce  a heavy 
and  brutal  ftupidity  3 the  Bull,  efpecially, 
infenfible  of  danger,  is  an  emblem,  with 
the  Indians,  of  a blind  outrageous  courage: 

when  he  is  provoked,  or  when  any  thing 

« 

is  offenfive  to  his  fenfe,  he  immediately 
prefents  his  forehead,  and  precipitates  him- 
felf  upon  the  objedt  with  fury.  They  have 
found  means,  however,  to  reform  or  cor- 
reft  the  rudenefs  of  his  character  ; and  no- 
thing is  more  eafy  to  manage,  if  born  in  a 
domeftic  ftate,  and  caftrated  while  young  : 
and  as  he  is  rohuft,  healthy,  fober,  and  pa- 
tient, he  is  employed  very  ufefully  at  the 

{a)  The  Buffalo  is  called  Gamich , in  Perfian  ; Tja- 
moufs , in  Arabic  3 Benfe , in  Indoftan  ; and  Kidar , in 
Tamoul. 
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plough,  though  not  much  to  carry  burthens, 
on  account  of  the  heavinefs  of  his  pace. 

It  is  the  cuftorn,  in  India,  to  fend  the 
Buffalo  and  Bull  in  company  to  pafture  ; 
whence  fometimes  follows  a crofs-breed  : 
and  as  the  latter,  though  not  more  eager 
of  enjoyment,  are  more  alert  and  enter- 
prizing,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  them 
attempt  to  copulate  with  the  female  Buf- 
falo. The  progeny  of  thefe  mixtures,  how- 
ever, do  not  appear  to  be  numerous,  and,  I 
prefume,  only  take  effedl  when  the  animals 
are  domefticated.  I have  feen  but  two  indi- 
viduals of  thefe  kind  of  Mules  ; and  M.  de 
Noirfofle  told  me,  he  alfo  had  feen  two  or 
three. 

Thefe  Mules  might,  by  their  fhape 
and  the  mixt  colour  of  their  hair,  be  taken 
at  a diftance,  and  at  full  fight,  for  the 
Bull  ; but  if  confidered  a little,  it  will  foon 
appear,  that  they  partake  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  female,  both  by  their  maffy 
form  and  their  horns,  which,  although 
not  quite  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  Buffalo, 

are 
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are  flattened  and  compreffed  nearly  after 
the  fame  manner.  Their  ability  to  propa- 
gate is  not  to  be  doubted  : I have  feen  one 
of  the  females  that  had  had  lèverai  Calves, 
and  it  did  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  thing 
feemed  at  all  to  be  confidered  as  extraor- 
dinary. It  appears  poflible  then  to  pro- 
duce an  intermediate  race  ; but  as  no  ufe- 
ful  purpofe  has  hitherto  induced  the  In- 
dians to  purfue  and  provoke  copulations 
of  this  kind,  the  fruits  of  which  are  very 
uncommon  in  the  moft  intimate  domeftic 
ftate,  owing  to  the  difference  of  character 
and  temperament,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, that  the  mongrel  individuals,  which 
are  thus  generated,  wil1  never  in  India 
form  a new  and  diftinét  branch. 

The  flefli  of  the  Buffalo,  while  young, 
is  not  ill  tailed  ; but  I ffiould  fuppofe  it 
hard  of  digeftion,  and  unhealthy,  if  ufed 
too  frequently.  The  female  yields  more 
milk  than  the  Cows  in  the  country  ; and 
though  rather  laxative,  and  not  quite  fo 
fweet,  it  is  very  nourifbing,  when  the  fto- 
mach  is  ufed  to  it,  and  not  difagreeable  to 

K 2 tafte. 
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tafte.  They  are  fome  of  them  difficult  to 
milk,  elpecially  if  they  do  not  fee  their 
Calves  near  them  ; in  which  cafe  they  think 
proper  to  rub  the  orifice  of  the  pudenda. 
Experience  has,  no  doubt,  fhewn  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  odd  expedient,  for  it  is  ufed  in 
Arabia  as  well  as  in  India,  and  likewise 
occafionally  with  the  common  Cow. 

Thefe  animals,  in  many  things  fupple- 
mentary  to  the  other  fpecies,  commonly 
enjoy  in  India  a part  of  the  fame  preroga- 
tives relative  to  legal  purity  ; though  moft 
of  the  Gentoos  make  no  difficulty  of  af- 
fifting  in  the  chace  of  the  wild  Buffalo. 
Many  Bramins,  from  a kind  of  fcruple, 
perhaps  affected,  difdain  to  ufe  their  milk, 
and  will  not  touch  them  when  purified. 
The  Buffalo  takes  great  delight  in  the  wa- 
ter, in  which,  after  his  meal,  he  plunges, 
extends  himfelf  in  the  mud  ; and  if  per- 
mitted, there  remains,  ruminating,  during 
three  parts  of  the  day,  entirely  under  wa- 
ter, except  his  nofe.  As  he  is  broad,  big- 
bellied,  and  carries  his  nofe  generally  in  the 
air,  he  fwims  long,  and  with  eafe  3 fo  that 

when 
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when  it  is  neceffary  to  crofs  a river,  the 
herdfman  rides  upon  his  back,  without  ap- 
pearing to  give  him  the  leaft  trouble  (i). 
The  moft  favourable  temperament  to  his 
confritution  feems  to  be  a confiant  heat, 
mixed  with  humidity.  They  have  loft 
much  of  their  ftrength  and  fize,  in  their  do- 
meftic  ftate,  on  the  fouth  parts  of  the  pe- 

» 

ninfula  : but  they  are  in  far  better  cafe 

1 j 

towards  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  where  the 
country  is  more  covert  and  humid,  as  well 
as  on  the  borders  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, where  they  have  more  opportuni- 
ties to  wallow  in  the  water;  whence  it  may 
be  prefumed,  that  Buffalos,  tranfported 
into  the  hot  and  marfhy  parts  of  America, 
might  acquire  fize  and  ftrength  fuperior  to 
what  they  enjoy  on  this  continent. 

( b ) See  Remarks. 
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REMARKS. 

(cc  So  that  when  it  is  necefiary  to  crofs 
cc  a river  the  herdfman  rides  upon  his 
<c  back,”  &c.) 

As  the  Buffalo  delights  in  the  water, 
and  fwims  fo  well,  the  Arabs  have  often 
defcribed  him  by  the  name  of  the  river 
Bull.  It  is  really  a lingular  fight,  to  fee 
them  morning  and  evening  in  large  herds 
crofs  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  ; they 
proceed  all  wedged  one  againft  the  other, 
while  the  young herdfmen,fometimes Hand- 
ing upright,  fometimes  crouching  down, 
and  at  others  lightly  ftepping  from  back  to 
back,  drive  them  fteadily  along.  In  other 
parts,  the  girls  and  women  are  employed 
upon  the  borders  to  colledt  and  form  bun- 
dles of  forage,  necefiary  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  the  night  : then  taking  up  their 
fhifts,  which  is  their  only  cloathing,  and 
tying  them  to  their  heads,  they  pufh  their 
packets  afloat,  and  fwimming,  conduct 
them  to  the  oppofite  fhore.  Thefe  Arabian 
ftiepherdeflès,  who,  from  the  difference  of 

manners, 
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manners,  cannot  be  properly  called  herdf- 
women,  are  often  the  daughters  of  ho- 
nourable and  wealthy  people.  Simply  oc- 
cupied in  their  affairs,  they  do  not  obferve 
whether  they  are  noticed  by  thofe  who  na- 
vigate the  waters,  or  walk  upon  the  banks 
by  their  fide.  However,  if,  when  they  land, 
they  perceive  a man  of  any  confequence, 
and  efpecially  of  their  acquaintance,  a cuf- 
tom  of  refpedt  requires,  that  they  fhould 
remain  immoveable,  their  face  covered  with 
their  hands,  till  he  is  at  a diftance  : and  I 
dare  undertake  to  affert,  that  thefe  young 
bedcui , who  fo  lightly  float  upon  the  waves, 
eroding  rivers,  coming,  going,  and  tranf- 
adting  their  affairs,  without  fear  of  infult 
from  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  their 
manners,  and  with  no  other  veil  than 
their  innocence  and  public  refpedt,  are,  in 
fadt,  more  virtuous  and  modeft  than  the 
women  of  thofe  countries,  who  live  in 
cities,  and  walk  the  ftreets  covered  by 
huge  mantles,  or  even  when  fhut  up  in 
feraglios.  If  a ftranger,  neverthelefs,  fhould 
want  circumfpecHon,  and  evidently  flop 
to  amufe  himfelf  with  obferving  them  with 
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indifcreet  looks,  he  would, perhaps, pay  very 
ferioufly  for  his  pleafure. 

Sights  like  thefe  have  often  fuggefted  a* 
difagreeable  reflection  to  me,  which  is,  that 
in  general  the  nations,  which  we  think  al- 
moft  barbarous,  and  thofe  even  whom  we 
call  favages,  are  lefs  negligent  than  we  are 
concerning  things  eflentially  neceflary  to 
their  habitable  pofition.  Modern  Europe, 
after  having  fubjugated  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, received  laws  and  cuftoms  from 
them,  arbitrary  or  ufelefs,  which  fhe  has 
moil:  carefully  preferved.  How  did  fhe 
happen  to  forget,  that  thefe  people,  while 
mafculine  and  victorious,  would  have  ac- 
cu fed  a man,  who  could  not  fwim,  of  the 
groflefl  ignorance  ? That  opinion  may  be 
too  fevere  ; but  no  one  ought  to  be  afto- 
nifhed,  that  a warrior  fhould  be  exceed- 
ingly fenflble  of  the  importance  of  this 
eafily  acquired  talent,  to  crown  his  expe- 
ditions with  fuccefs. 

In  1758,  during  the  war  with  England, 
M.  le  Comte  d’Eitaing  purpofed,  in  the 

night, 
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night,  to  carry,  fword  in  hand,  the  ad- 
vanced redoubts  of  fort  St.  David,  a place 
belonging  to  the  Eriglifh  on  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel.  M.  de  Kenelly  was  or- 
dered to  the  attack  of  one  of  them,  at  the 
head  of  a corps  of  volunteers  and  grena- 
diers, in  which  I ferved.  We  had  to  crofs 
a river,  over  which  mere  were  many  forda- 
ble palfages  ; but  having  loft  our  guide, 
the  commander  found  hirnfelf  in  a difagree- 
able  embarrafiment.  This  detachment  was 
compofed  of  men  undoubtedly  valiant  ; no 
one  however,  in  all  probability,  felt  any  in- 
clination to  plunge,  at  all  hazards,  into  a 
deep  river,  to  difcover  a fording-place. 
Time  was  precious,  and  I felt  all  the  ar- 
dour which  may  be  fuppofed  in  a young 
officer  of  twenty  : I ran,  I offered  my  fer- 
vi<fês,  and  they  were  accepted  ; when  in- 
ftantly  ftripping  myfelf,  I leaped  into  the 
ftream  ; and,  in  lefs  than  fix  minutes,  by 
treading  water,  founding,  and  going  with 
the  current,  I found  a ford.  There  are  a 
thoufand  fimilar  cafes  in  war,  in  which  in- 
ftantaneous  advantages  might  be  obtained, 

if 
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V 

if  at  lead  fome  individuals  in  each  corps 
were  taught  this  exercife. 

Without  annexing  the  fame  high  degree 
of  importance  to  this  mechanical  art  which 
the  Romans  did,  or  even  confidering  it  as 
univerfally  ufeful,  I confefs  I can  fcarcely 
conceive  how  thofe  in  fti  tutors,  who,  in 
other  refpefts,  were  fo  well  informed  and 
patriotic,  could  fo  totally  negleCt  a branch 
of  education,  fo  effentially  and  evidently 
neceffary  to  the  traveller,  the  foldier,  and 
the  failor.  A man  who  poffeffed  ftrength, 
courage,  and  coolnefs,  though  a bad  fencer, 
has  often  vanquifhed  the  mold  adroit  bully. 
But  how  many  tragical  accidents  have  hap- 
pened in  the  water,  where  fortitude  and 
ftrength  were  ineffectual  to  thofe  who 
knew  not  the  art  of  fwimming.  The  man, 
perhaps,  who  has  braved  with  impunity 
every  other  kind  of  danger,  fhall  perifh 
at  laft  two  paces  only  diftant  from  the 
jhore. 


Cork- 
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Cork-jackets  (c),  and  other  fimilar  con- 
trivances, may  be  ufeful,  particularly  to 
fuch  as  fwim  a little  ; but,  except  in  par- 
ticular and  forefeen  cafes,  fuch  like  affift- 
ance  cannot  be  had.  It  is  faid,  that  mo- 
defty  has  contributed  to  bring  this  falutary 
exercife  into  negleft  ; but  experience  daily 
proves  what  the  fage  Montaigne  has  faid, 
that  in  thole  countries,  where  both  fexes 
are  moft  conflantly  feen  naked,  the  pal- 
lions are  lead:  difturbed  by  the  fight,  even 
among  the  Europeans.  This  is  no  place 
to  difcufs  problematic  opinions  5 but  the 
lives  of  a multitude  of  citizens  are  pre- 
cious, and  fuch  a confideration  is  diffident 
powerfully  to  attrad  the  notice  of  a truly 
patriotic  adminiftration. 

(c)  I have  feen  the  Arabians,  who  live  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  who  have 
occafion  daily  to  pafs  and  repafs,  fupport  themfelves  on 
wine-hags,  or  bundles  of  dry  reeds.  The  Indians  ufe 
gourds  and  earthen  or  copper  vefiels,  with  narrow  necks 
and  large  bottoms,  and  ufe  the  fame  expedients  to  eafe 
their  horfes,  when  they  have  occafion  to  crofs  any  con- 
fiderable  rivers  or  torrents. 
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Of  ELEPHANTS  (a). 

* H E Elephant  has  been,  from  the 
JL  mod  remote  ages,  a fubjecl  of  ad- 
miration both  to  the  learned  and  the  igno- 
rant ; and  there  is  ftill,  perhaps,  no  animal 
more  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philo- 
fopher  : his  fize,  his  ftrength,  his  fagacity, 
Lis  fenfibility,  and  an  inftififr,  Vvdiich  appa  - 
rently  approaches  to  intelligence  itfelf,  all 
announce  the  fuperiority  of  his  character. 

Elephants  propagate  in  many  countries  ; 
but  1 ihall  defcribe  only  fome  traits  of  thofe 
that  are  found  in  India,  properly  fo  called. 
They  are  found  in  greatèft  numbers,  at 
prefent,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  peninfula' 
which  lie  on  the  north  north-eaft  fide  of 
the  mountains  of  Komahu,  and  at  the  op- 
pofite  extremity,  where  the  chain  reaches 
to  the  fouth  towards  Cape  Comorin, 

(a)  The  Elephant  is  called  Fill,  in  Perfian  ; Kafgamy 
in  Shanfcrit;  Hati , in  Indoitan;  and  Aneiy  in  Tamoul. 
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Thefe  latter  alone  are  they  concerning 

which  I lhall  offer  a few  obfervations. 

* 0 

I happened  to  be  at  Coemboutour,  a city 
of  Lower  Maiffour,  at  the  time  that  the 
commandant  regifieur  for  this  diftridt,  un- 
der Hyder  Ali,  gave  orders  for  the  grand 
annual  chace,  in  which  two  or  three  thou- 
fand  peafants  are  employed.  The  Ele- 
phants, which  are  taken  among  thefe  moft 
foutliern  mountains  of  India,  are  of  the 
largeft  fize  ; I have  feen  two  or  three  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  feet  ; and  for  courage, 
they  are  fuppofed  nearly  equal  to  thofe  of 
Ceylon,  with  which  they  are  frequently 
confounded  ; though  it  is  long  fmce  they 
have  really  had  any,  or  at  leafr  very  few, 
from  this  ifland  3 for  as  the  Dutch  are 
mailers  of  all  the  feapcrts,  the  king  does 
not  chufe  his  fubjefts  Ihould  have  too  great 
an  intercourfe  with  them  ; and  the  expor- 
tation of  moll  of  the  commodities  of  the 
country  is  prohibited  3 for  which  reafon, 
trade  is  carried  on  only  in  fmall  boats,  not 
propel  for  the  tranfportation  of  Elephants. 
Many  travellers  have  fpoken  of  the  marks 
4 of 
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of  veneration  which  the  Elephants  of  Cey- 
lon receive  from  thofe.of  other  countries  ; 
and  what,  perhaps,  may  have  given  rife  to 
this  fuppofition  is,  that  the  former  being 
in  greater  eftimation,  are  kept  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  great  lords  ; for  which  reafon, 
the  others  are  generally  taught  to  fhew 
marks  of  fear  or  refpedt  in  their  prefence  : 
not  but  it  is  certain,  that  amongfl  moil 
animals,  even  of  the  fame  fpecies,  an  air  of 
aflurance  and  fuperior  courage  is  quite 
fufficient  to  produce  fuch  like  effeds. 

When  they  fettle  the  price  of  Elephants 
for  fale,  they  meafure  either  their  height, 
from  the  middle  of  the  back,  which  is  the 
higheft  part;  or  length,  from  the  infertion 
of  the  trunk  to  the  tail  ; for  they  ufe  both 
methods,  and  their  value  is  determined  by 
certain  known  proportions,  and  the  num- 
ber of  cubits  in  height  or  length.  Thus, 
every  thing  fuppofed  equal  as  to  age  and 
education,  if  one  of  a fmall  fize  ftiould  coft 
at  the  rate  of  eighty  or  a hundred  pagodas 
each  cubit,  another  of  twelve  or  thirteen 

feet 
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feet  high,  may  be  valued  at  a hundred  and 
fifty,  two  hundred,  or  perhaps  more. 

The  Indian  Elephant,  in  a flate  of  li- 
berty,  feeds  on  fruits,  herbs,  the  tops  of 
fhrubs,  and  corn.  He  is  particularly  fond 
of  the  bamboo  grain  (Æ),  which,  in  form 
and  tafle,  is  very  like  wheat,  and  his  food, 
when  tamed,  is  not  very  different.  They 
occafionally  regale  him  with  dumplins  made 
of  boiled  rice,  wheat-flour,  or  other  corn, 
kneaded  up  with  butter  and  molaffes,  to 
which  they  add  fome  bottles  of  arrack. 

V 

The  ordinary  pace  of  thefe  animals  is 
flow  and  circumfpedl,  though  not  heavy, 
relatively  to  their  bulk  : when  they  would 

\ 

( b ) If  we  may  compare  large  things  with  fmall,  the 
jointed  ftraw,  that  fuflains  the  ears  of  corn,  prefents  at 
firfl  fight  fome  likenefs  of  the  bamboo  ; but  what 
brings  the  fimilitude  ftill  nearer,  is, that  the  latter  yields 
a grain  contained  in  an  ear,  which  has  a refemblance  to 
oats,  though  for  colour,  fize,  and  talfe,  the  grain  of  the 
bamboo  feems  to  me  more  like  fmall  wheat.  It  is  very 
fubftantial  food,  and  is  often  ufed  inftead  of  rice  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  high  chain  of  mountain,  that  divides 
the  peninfula. 
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avoid  danger,  or  attack  their  enemy,  they 
lengthen  and  quicken  their  ftep,  fo  as  to 
keep  up  with  a horfe  on  a brifk  gallop, 
though  not  at  full  fpeed.  The  Indian 
hunters  have  remarked,  that  they  turn 
more  eafily  to  the  right  than  to  the  left  ; 

whence  they  fometimes  take  advantage  to 

/ 

feparate  an  individual,  and  attack  him  ; 
but  this  is  a defedt  which  education  eafily 
corrects.  They  delight  to  flounder  in 
limpid  water,  and  fwim  long  and  with  eafe, 
efpecially  in  a body,  provided  that  the 
waves  or  current  have  no  extreme  violence. 

Wild  Elephants,  like  moil  other  ani- 
mals that  feed  on  herbs,  fruits,  and  pulfe, 
live  in  fmall  focieties  ; the  chief  is  always 
at  the  head  of  the  herd,  and  in  cafe  of 
danger,  advances  firft,  when  all  unite 
their  efforts  for  the  common  caufe  : it  is 
obferved,  likewife,  that  he  is  generally  fur- 
rounded  by  females.  Many  intelligent 
Indians,  however,  have  allured  me,  that 
individuals  have,  now  and  then,  been  feen, 
that  have  appeared  determined  to  live  ab- 
folutely  alone  ; but  an  Elephant  in  this 

ftate 
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ftate  has  Tome  dangerous  difeafe,  and  pof- 
feffed  by  a kind  of  frenzy,  is  apt  to  purfue 
both  man  and  beaft  to  their  deftruftion. 
Some  pretend,  that  thofe  who  abandon 
themfelves  to  this  kind  of  life,  do  it  from  a 
third:  of  vengeance  : be  that  as  it  will,  as 
foon  as  it  is  known  that  one  of  thefe  defpe- 
rate  maniacs  has  appeared,  feveral  villages 
affemble,  and  by  one  means  or  another, 
immediately  accomplifh  his  deftrudion. 

M.  le  Comte  de  BufFon  having  done  me 
the  honour  to  defire  I would  explain  to 
him  the  manner  in  which  Elephants  fuckle 
and  copulate,  I /hall  here  attempt  to  de- 
fcribe  what,  viva  voce , I then  endeavoured 
to  communicate. 

A young  one  of  two  or  three  months 
old,  about  the  height  of  a Bullock  of  a 
year  and  a half,  but  more  bulky,  was  kept 
at  a houfe  oppofite  to  my  lodging,  at  Coern- 
boutour,  in  the  Mai/four,  whence  I had 
frequent  opportunities  of  obferving,  that 
as  foon  as  the  female  lay  down  on  her  litter, 
the  young  one  feized  her  teat,  and  pre/fed 
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it  in  his  mouth,  his  trunk  lying  carelefsly 
on  his  dam's  body.  This  animal,  at  his 
birth,  is  immediately  informed,  by  the  fenfe 
of  fmelling,  of  the  prefence  of  milk,  a li- 
quor which  his  inftinft  defires,  but,  like 
every  other  quadruped,  it  is  his  mouth  and 
tongue  which,  by  compreffion  and  afpira- 
tion,  produce  a fuftion.  It  is  true,  that  T 
have  fometimes  feen  this  young  one,  parti- 
cularly when  Handing,  feize,  play  with,  and 
carefs  the  teat  of  the  dam  with  his  trunk. 
However,  I do  not  fuppofe  it  poffible,  at 
his  age,  to  draw  even  a few  drops  of  milk 
by  this  mode;  I fay  a few  drops,  for  as  to  a 
certain  quantity  it  was  abfolutelyimpoffible, 
in  as  much  as  the  orifice  of  his  trunk  was 
then  too  narrow  to  admit  of  his  embracing 
the  part  conveniently.  It  was  this  kind  of 
faft,  perhaps,  feen  fuperficially,  which  oc- 
cafioned  the  error  of  certain  travellers  : 
while  others  remarking,  that  the  Ele- 
phants quench  their  thirft,  commonly,  by 
pumping  the  water  through  their  trunk 
into  their  throat,  fuppofed  it  a probable 
inference,  that  they  lucked  after  the  fame 
? manner  : 
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manner:  but  whatever  may  have  been  the 

caufe,  the  error  is  indubitable. 

i f y 

As  to  their  mode  of  copulation,  I caii 
only  fpeak  from  hearfay  ; but  this,  fup- 
ported  by  fads,  may,  perhaps,  deferve 
a certain  degree  of  credit,  I have  often 
enquired  of  thofe  who  tend  or  hunt 
them,  whether  they  had  ever  feen  them 
copulate,  either  in  a ftate  of  liberty  or 
llavery  5 and  they  have  all  told  me,  that  the 
tame  female  may*  though  rarely,  become 
pregnant,  but  it  muft  be  by  a wild  Ele- 
phant, with  which  fhe  has  lived  fome  time. 

Some  of  thefe  Indians  have  added,  from,  as 

» 

they  faid,  occular  proof,  that  the  female* 
alfiited  by  the  male,  throws  herfelf  on  her 
back,  in  a place  naturally  a little  hollow, 
or  which  the  male  has  hollowed  with  his 
tufks,  by  which  means  they  approach  as 
clofe  as  they  pleafe.  The  modern  travellers,, 
cited  by  M.  de  Buffon,  have  received  much 
the  fame  information  : I fhall  only  fay,  that 
for  reafons  hereafter  mentioned,  every  other 
mode  of  enjoyment  appears  almoft  im- 
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practicable  (c).  A previous  obfervation  I 
fhall  make,  which,  though  it  may  at  firft  ap- 
pear a fimple  motive  of  convenience,  will 
îlot,  I prefume,  be  without  weight  on  farther 
flection  ; and  that  is,  that  thefe  animals 
never  obey  the  impulfe  of  appetite  but  in  the 
iiioft  folitary  corners  : this  is  a faft  gene- 
rally allowed.  Who  is  ignorant,  that  the 
God  of  Nature  has  endowed  every  living 
being  with  an  inftindt,  more  or  lefs  provi- 
dent and  induftrious,  which  inftrudts  and 
determines  him  to  take  fuch  meafures  as 
are  proper  to  continue  his  future  ex- 
îftence  ? It  is  natural  then,  that  the  Ele- 
phant, whole  head  is  fo  well  organized, 
fhould  fearch  for  places,  where,  in  confe- 
rence of  his  fituation  during  the  a6t  of 
coition,  he  fhould  be  as  little  as  poffible 
at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  Without 
doubt,  it  is  from  a fimilar  motive,  that  al- 

(c)  I have  read  a traveller,  whole  name  I have  for- 
got, who  afl’erts,  that  he  has  very  often  feen  Elephants 
copulate  at  Ceylon,  after  the  manner  of  other  quadru- 
peds ; but  this  perfon  being  the  only  traveller,  who 
pretends  to  have  had  fuch  frequent  views  of  this  a&ion, 
that  very  circumllance  appears  to  have  made  his  telli- 
mony  of  little  force. 

moil 
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moft  every  free  animal,  and  particularly 
the  Elephant,  when  ill  or  old,  feeling  his 
weaknefs,  employs  the  remains  of  his  force 
and  cunning  to  find  fome  hidden  place,  in 
which  he  may  reft  concealed. 

After  I had  related  to  M.  de  Buffon  my 
thoughts  on  thefe  two  queftions,  I wrote  to 
M.  Gentil,  a colonel  of  infantry,  and  one 
of  my  friends,  whofe  fentiments  he  like- 
wife  defired  to  know  on  the  fame  fubjedts. 
This  officer,  who,  by  a concatenation  of  cir- 
cumftances,  has  had  opportunities  of  colledt- 
ing  excellent  information  on  many  objedls 
of  ufeful  enquiry,  was  diligent  in  anfwer- 
ing  me:  “ that  he  as  well  as  myfelf  had  feen 
the  young  Elephant  fuck,  and  that  he  only 
ufed  his  mouth,  of  which  he  had  an  en- 
graving, which 'he  propofed  to  offer  to  M. 
de  buffon.  As  to  copulation,  he  added, 
that  his  opinion  differed  totally  from  mine, 
becaufe,  that  the  Elephant  keepers,  whom, 
likewife,  he  had  interrogated,  allured  him, 
they  had  feen  thefe  animals,  wild  and  tame, 
unite  by  leaping  behind.  In  fupport  of 
which  opinion,  they  faid,  likewife,  that 
moft  of  the  females  had  their  fkins  flayed 
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on  each  fide  of  the  neck  ; whence  they  in- 
ferred, that  the  males,  in  covering  them, 
thus  fupported  themfelves  very  ftrongly  by 
their  tufks  againft  that  part.5' 

As  thefe  fort  of  refearches  are  not  thofe 
to  which  my  friend  has  been  mod  attached, 

r : • u , » i • * / 

and  as  he  has  not  himfelf  feen  thefe  copu- 
lations,  I fhall  deliver,  in  a few  words,  the 
rcafons  that  occafion  me  to  be  of  a contrary 
opinion. 

* * j : ■ i > 


The  orifice  of  the  vagina  in  the  female, 
abfolutely  turned  towards  the  earth,  is 
placed  under  the  belly  in  fuch  manner 
that  the  origin  of  the  great  lips  is  feen 

« .1  » i > 

near  the  navel,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 

*(<t„  * ^ j ..  r 4 ' * y 

thighs.  On  the  other  hand,  I havefeveral 
times  confidered  the  penis  of  the  male  in 
rutting  time,  and  at  the  moment  of  the 

} j.  . i , . » ■ i < i ~ ‘ # • 

greateft  effervefcence,  when  this  member 

>..  . v ; t V.  ^ » ‘ «.  * • \ ■ 

has  always  preferved  a line  almofl:  perpen- 
dicular,  without  ever  raifing  itfelf  any  thing 

^ , -i  •,**'  • » . . *■  y - v * ? 

like  thofe  beings  which  nature  intended  to 
aft  in  a contrary  direftion.  Thus,  by  fe- 

4 * 9 ï C ' 

parately  confidering  the  fexual  parts  ot 
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thcie  animals,  it  appears  almoft  demonftra-? 
tive,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  them 
to  a£t  in  the  ufual  manner.  I willingly 
admit,  that  moll  of  the  females  leen  at  rut- 
ting time,  may  have  their  fkins  flayed  on 
each  fide  of  the  neck  : but  this  fad:  is  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  my  fide  of  the  queftion. 
If  the  male  rears  like  a horfe  againft  the 
crupper  of  his  companion,  it  is  certain, 
that  his  body  is  much  too  thick,  and  his 
legs  and  neck  too  fhort,  to  admit  the  ends 
of  his  tufks  in  fuch  a pofition,  fo  to  wound 
the  diftant  neck  of  the  female  ; but  if,  as 
the  keepers  and  hunters,  of  whom  I Ipoke 
before,  have  allured  me,  that  fhe  is  thrown 
on  lier  back,  her  neck  being  then  held  and 
fixed  between  the  long  tufks  of  the  male, 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  Tides  may  ef- 
fectually be  wounded  by  their  motions,  and 
the  violence  of  their  amours. 

Diodorus  of  Sicily,  and  other  ancients, 
have  faid,  after  Ariftotle,  that  they  copu- 
late like  other  quadrupeds;  but  as  this 
laft-mentioned  phiiofopher  had  his  infor- 
mation only  from  others,  it  is  not  extraor- 
4 L 4 dinary, 
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dinary,  that  he  was  not  able  to  procure 
certainty  on  this  faft,  fince  even  to  this 
day,  with  many  more  opportunities,  it  is 
not  certified.  However,  I have  reafon  to 
iufpeft,  that  this  is  not  the  true  fenfe  of 
what  he  has  faid  in  his  Hiftory  of  Ani- 
mals ; for  to  fay,  that  the  female  ftands. 
faff  upon  her  legs,  and  lowers  her  crupper 
(which  is  naturally  very  low)  to  receive 
the  male,  who  prepares  to  leap  her,  would 
be,  after  viewing  the  fexuai  parts  of  the 
female,  to  contradict  himfelf,  or  reduce  his 
meaning  to  a pretended  explanation,  which 
would  make  the  thing  abfolutely  impoffi- 
ble.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  this 
great  man,  who  was  fo  defirous  of  know- 
ledge, had  feen  and  confidered  thefe  anr 
mais  attentively  ; for  example,  he  fays,  the 
young  ones  fuck  with  their  mouths,  and  the 
faft  is  confirmed.  If  they  will  admit,  that 
the  Latin  tranflation  I have  before  me  is 
literally  the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  I dare 
prefume,  that  the  text,  which  has  been 
fuppofed  to  contain  the  fenfe  above-men- 
tioned, may  very  eafily  convey  one  exceed- 
ingly different  5 which  new  fenfe,  while  it 
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relates  the  real  mode  in  which  they 
lie  down  upon  the  ground,  expreffes, 
in  a fimple  and  pi&urefque  manner,  the 
lingular  lituation  in  which  they  generate. 
The  Latin  fays — “ Subfidit  fœmina,  clu- 
{C  nibufque  fubmiffis,  inhibit  pedibus  ac 
cc  innititur  ; mas  fuperveniens  comprimit, 
“ atque  ita  munere,  venereo  fungitur  f’ 
which  I tranllate  thus  : <c  The  female,  in 
<c  making  her  effort,  and  fuftaining  herfeif 
<c  with  her  feet,  lets  herfeif  fall  backward, 
“ and  lies  on  the  ground  (clunibus  fub- 
<c  miffis,  fubfidit),  the  male  raifes  himfelf 
<c  upon,  covers,  comprelles  her,  and  thus 
cc  imparts  his  ardour.” 

I have  likewife  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  opinions  of  feveral  other  perfons,  who 
have  honoured  me  with  their  friendfhip, 
and  who  have  been  in  many  of  thofe  parts 
where  the  Elephants  are  found.  Meilleurs 
Law  de  Laurifton,  de  la  Grenée,  de  Ru- 
bec,  de  Noirfoffe,  and  de  Maifonpré, 
though  in  very  different  fituations,  have 
all  travelled  like  attentive  obfervers,  with 
the  power  likewife  of  explaining  themfelves 

to 
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to  the  country  people,  and  they  have  ail 
affured  me,  that  they  have  received  the  fame 
kind  of  anfwers  which  I had  from  the  In- 
dian hunters.  M.  de  Laurifton  has  faid> 
<c  I have  heard  alfo  that  the  male  Elephant 
<c  leaps  the  female;  but  after  reiterated 
cc  information  from  perfons  who  ought  to 
C£  know,  I am  convinced,  that  the  female 
cc  is  obliged  to  lie  on  her  back  in  a hollow 
“ place,  which  die  and  the  male  have  pre- 
cc  pared  for  that  purpofe.” 

I have  dwelt  fomething  longer  on 
this  difputed  point  than  I intended  ; 
but  it  is  becaufe  it  was  one  of  thofe 
which  procured  me  the  honour  of  con- 
verfmg  with  M.  de  BufiFon  ; and  though 
my  plan  requires  I Ihould  only  fpeak  of 
my  own  oblervations,  I have  thought  it  a 
duty  to  fupport  two  or  three  of  my  opi- 
nions, by  the  fuffrages  of  fome  of  my 
friends.  I would  not  by  this  be  under- 
ftood  to  infinuate,  that  thofe  of  other 
known  travellers  ought  not  to  be  of  equal 
weight  ; my  motives  of  preference  are  en- 
tirely perfonal.  I cite*  thofe  whom  I had 

the 
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the  moft  opportunities  of  knowing,  and  tin 
refpedt  due  to  their  manner  of  reafoning. 


A domeftic  ftate  does  not  prevent  Ele- 
phants from  having  their  rutting  feafons  ; 
the  female,  at  fuch  times,  appears  uneafy, 
but  is,  neverthelefs,  gentle  and  obedient  ; 
the  male,  on  the  contrary,  often  becomes 
furious,  and  fometimes  breaks  his  chains  ; 
then  wandering  at  large,  his  gait  is  une- 
qual, now  flow,  and  prefently  precipitate  : 
even  his  cornac,  in  fuch  circumftances,  is 
in  danger;  and  he  might  be  guilty  of  great 
diforders,  if  men,  who  run  before  him,  did 
not,  at  intervals,  oppofe  his  fury,  by  pre- 
fenting  lighted  torches  on  very  long  pikes, 
which  they  appear  ready  to  thruft  in  his 
eyes.  It  is  obferved,  that  this  amorous 
frenzy  is  moft  violent  in  thofe  that  were 
perfeftly  formed,  before  they  were  taken 
in  the  woods  ; the  penis  of  which,  at  its 
root,  is  nearly  as  thick  as  the  thigh  of  a 
middle-fized  man,  gradually  diminifhing 
towards  the  gland,  and  extends  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground  : but  thofe  that,  from  - 

their 
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their  youth,  have  lived  in  confinement,  do 
not  attain  the  fame  proportions. 

The  Elephant’s  greateft  power  is  in  his 
trunk,  or  nofe,  a part  fo  fuperiorly  orga- 
nized, that  it  is  the  mafter-piece  of  fupple- 
nefs,  force,  and  fenfibility.  As  to  the 
ftrength  of  his  loins,  though  he  can  eafily 
carry  three  thoufand  weight,  (which  fo  far 
furpalfes  the  power  of  any  other  animal, 
that  the  Indians  often  call  their  pond- 
dams  after  him,  and  that  fort  of  pilafter, 
which  we  name  Atlas  or  Caryatides)  yet 
it  is  certain,  his  powers  are  proportionally 
weaker  than  thofe  of  many  other  quadru- 
peds. Elis  body  is  fhort,  compreffed,  and 
improper  to  carry  various  kinds  of  loads  ; 
for  if  his  fhoulders  and  haunches  are  left 
free  and  unincumbered,  there  remains  but 
a fmall  fpace  for  the  burthen.  It  is  com- 
mon to  load  him  with  a hoze,  which  is  a 
fpecies  of  platform,  furrounded  with  a {mall 
balluftrade,  and  covered  with  a canopy, 
under  which  the  prince  is  commodioufly 
feated,  but  which  can  but  juft  contain  two 
or  three  lords  behind  him.  They  have 

other 
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other  kinds  of  platforms  for  war,  fom£~ 
thing  more  fpacious  ; but  thefe  feldom 
contain  more  than  four  or  five  combatants, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  javelins, 
blunderbuffes,  and  hand-grenades  : I even 

i 

doubt  the  poffibility  of  fixing  one,  in  which 
eight  or  nine  foldiers  would  have  room  to 
handle  their  arms.  Ancient  authors,  how- 
ever, of  the  greateft  authority,  p offer i or 
too  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  feem  to  affirm, 
that  in  their  time  thefe  Indian  towers  con- 
tained feven  or  eight  times  the  number  of 
warriors  thofe  of  the  prefent  age  do  ; but 
thefe  muff,  evidently,  be  the  errors  of  ig- 
norant or  enthufiaftic  copiefts. 

The  Elephant  is  remarkably  fufceptible 
of  gratitude,  rancour,  pride,  emulation, 
and  attachment.  As  to  thefe  moral  qua- 
lities, which  feem  to  befpeak  a fort  of  in- 
ftinct  fvnonymous  to  what  we  call  under- 
derftanding  or  reflection,  it  may  fuffice  to 
fay,  he  apparently  comprehends  in  two  or 
three  years  every  thing  which  his  cornac, 
who  fits  aftride  on  his  neck,  commands 
him  to  perform  : obedient  to  his  voice,  or 

the 
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the  impreflion  of  his  hand,  armed  with  a 
fharp  hook  called  ankoche , he  haftens  or 
llackens  his  pace;  lies  upon  his  belly  to  be 
mounted  with  greater  eafe,  or  prefents  his 
leg  bent  for  a ftep,  and  with  his  trunk  af- 
fifts  or  raifes  his  mafter.  He  feizes  a cri- 
minal, tofies  him  in  the  air,  and  tramples 
him  to  death  : if  he  is  obliged  to  encoun- 
ter another  Elephant,  or  ferocious  beaft, 
he  unites  prudence  with  his  courage  ; is 
he  to  fight  a Tiger,  for  example,  he  knows 
the  greatnefs  of  his  danger  : mafter  of 
himfelf  in  the  heat  of  adlion,  though 
wounded,  he  pays  the  greateft  attention  to 
elevate  his  trunk,  or  balance  it  beyond  the 
dangerous  reach  of  his  enemy’s  fangs,  en- 
deavouring by  feints  to  give  a home  ftroke 
capable  of  ftunning  him,  that  he  may  crufh 
him  under  his  feet,  or  curling  up  his  trunk, 
he  may  rufh  with  impunity  upon  him,  and 
transfix  him  with  his  tulks.  If  well  taught, 
he  will  advance  in  the  midft  of  fireworks, 
a difcharge  of  jnufquetry,  or  the  roaring  of 
cannon  ; but,  though  armed  only  with  an 
iron  chain,  he  may  do  terrible  execution 
in  the  war,  he  is  feldom  fo  employed,  now 

the 
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the  ufe  of  fire-arms  is  become  lb  common. 
Though  it  is  well  known,  that  when  tho- 
roughly tamed,  there  is  little  to  fear  from 
him  ; yet,  being  rendered  furious  by  defpe- 
rate  wounds,  they  dread  left  he  fhould 
foread  death  and  terror  without  diftinc- 
lion  : therefore  he  is  little  ufed  in  battle, 
except  for  fhow,  to  fee  or  be  feen  from  far  ; 
and  thus  he  becomes  a butt  to  aim  at.  If 
he  goes  to  the  engagement,  he  fhould  run, 
full  fpeed,  to  break  the  enemy’s  ranks  ; 
befides,  that  he  fhould  be  cloathed  in  iron, 
and  his  cornac  having  one  or  two  other 
Indians  behind  him,  to  replace  him  in  cafe 
of  accidents,  fhould  like  wife  be  armed  fo 
as  to  have  little  to  fear  from  a mufquet- 
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ball.  There  might  alfo  be  a method  cer- 
tain, though  defperate,  to  put  them  out  of 
fear  of  the  blind  fury  of  the  animal  : the 
cornac  is  armed  with  an  ankoche,  as  has 
been  faid,  to  direft  him  ; let  this  inftr  u- 
ment  have  two  points,  one  of  which  fhould 
be  fufficiently  llrong  and  fharp,  that,  in 
cafe  of  extreme  neceffity,  he  may  kill  the 
Elephant  inftantly,  by  plunging  the  wea- 
pon in  the  weak  part  of  the  head. 

Naturally 
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Naturally  gentle  and  circümfpeél,  thé 
Elephant  is  never  cruel  from  temper,  or 
from  a ftupid  and  ferocious  brutality,  like 
the  wild  Buffalo  and  the  Rhinoceros.  It  is, 
generally,  with  difficulty,  that  he  is  pro- 
voked to  combat  with,  or  affault,  animals 
and  though  in  other  refpefts  obedient,  he 
refufes,  at  firft,  with  horror  and  obftinacy. 
I have  no  doubt,  but  this  is  fometimes  ti- 
midity ; but  it  would  be  wrong  to  fuppofe 
this  univerfal.  Thofe  that  have  teftified  fo 
great  a diflike  to  kill  a feeble  kid,  which  has 
been  prefented  to  them,  in  order  to  accuf- 
tom  them  to  the  fhedding  of  blood,  have, 
neverthelefs,  fought  with  addrefs  and  vi- 
gour, when  they  have  been  decidedly  pro- 
voked. 

An  anecdote  of  which  jfyL  le  Baron  de 
Laurifton  was  a witnefs  of,  is  very  proper 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  fenfible  and  benevo- 
lent charafter  of  the  Elephant.  During  the 
laft  war,  his  zeal,  and  certain  circumffances, 
conduced  him  toLaknaor,  the  capital  of  the 
Soubah,  or  viceroyalty  of  that  name,  at  a 
time  when  an  epidemic  diftemper  occafioned 

the 
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the  greateft  ravages  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  principal  road  to  the  palace- 
gate  was  covered  with  the  fick  and  dying,  ex- 
tended  upon  the  ground  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  nabob  abfolutely  muft  pafs.  It 
appeared  inevitable,  that  the  Elephant  muft 
tread  upon  and  crufh  many  of  thefe  poor 
wretches  in  his  paftage,  unlefs  they  flop- 
ped fome  time  to  clear  the  way  ; but  they 
were  in  hafte,  and  befides,  fuch  tendernefs 
was  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a prince  of 
that  importance.  The  Elephant,  however, 
without  appearing  to  flacken  his  pace,  or 
without  receiving  any  command  to  that 
purpofe.,  affifted  them  with  his  trunk,  re- 

V 

moved  fome,  fet  others  on  their  feet,  and 
ftept  over  the  reft5  with  fo  much  addrefs 
and  affiduity,  that  not  one  perfon  was 
Wounded.  An  Afiatic  prince  and  his  flaves 
were  deaf  to  the  cries  of  nature,  while  the 
heart  of  his  beaft  relented  ; he,  more  Wor- 
thy to  elevate  his  front  towards  the  hea- 
vens, heard  and  obeyed  the  gentle  impulfe. 

Elephants  are  very  ferviceable  to  the 
Indians  on  many  occafions  : thus,  if  a 

M river 
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river  be  to  be  croffed  by  an  army,  the  cor- 
nacs prefently,  with  many  fine  promifes 
and  reafons,  perfuade  them  to  confent  to 
carry  greater  loads  than  ordinary  ; they 
will  then  willingly  pafs  and  repafs,  and 
fometimes  in  fuch  deep  waters,  that  the 
extremity  of  their  trunks  only  can  be  feen. 
Some  travellers  have  thought,  that  when 
thus  loaded  they  fwim  between  two  wa- 
ters ; but  it  is  certain  they  walk,  that  the 
depth  of  the  river  is  always  previoufiy 
founded,  and  that  they  could  not  proceed 
a ftep  thus  loaded,  when  it  is  too  deep  for 
them  to  find  footing.  They  are  equally 
ufeful  for  the  conveyance  of  cannon  to  the 
tops  of  confiderable  mountains,  forfetting 
fhips  on  float,  or  dragging  them  on  fhore, 
&c.  &c.  But  I forbear  to  enter  into  de- 
tails of  thefe  remarkable  traits,  becaufe 
they  have  been  already  defer i bed  by  almoft 
all  thofe  who  have  lived  in  India  ; befides 
that  M.  de  BufFon  has  felected  thofe  befl: 
worthy  of  notice,  from  the  relations  of  the 
molt  efteemed  travellers,  and  particularly 
from  M.  de  Buffi,  who,  while  ferving  the 

ftate 
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ftate  and  the  Eaft-India  company*  was 
honourably  known  in  thefe  countries. 

V ' 

Elephants  not  only  obey  the  voice  of 
their  keepers,  who  ftand  at  a certain  dif- 
tance,  but  fome,  even  in  their  abfence,  will 
perform  uncommon  talks,  which  have  been 
previoufly  explained.  I have  feen  two  oc- 
cupied in  beating  down  a wall,  which  their 
cornacs  had  defired  them  to  do,  and  encou- 
raged them  by  a promife  of  fruits  and 
brandy.  They  combined  their  efforts,  and 
doubling  up  their  trunks,  which  were 
guarded  from  injury  by  leather,  thrufl 
againlf  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the  wall,  and 
by  reiterated  (hocks,  continued  their  at- 
tacks, (till  obferving  and  following  the  ef- 
fects of  the  equilibrium  with  their  eyes  ; 
then  at  laid  making  one  grand  effort,  they 
fuddenly  drew  back  together,  that  they 
might  not  be  wounded  by  the  ruins. 

During  the  laft  war,  many  Frenchmen 
had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  one  that 
had  received  a flefli  wound  by  a cannon- 
ball, and  that  after  having  been  conducted 
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twice  or  thrice  to  the  hofpital,  where  he 
extended  himfelf  on  the  earth  to  be  dreffed, 
went  afterwards  alone.  The  furgeon  did 
whatever  he  thought  neceffary,  and  ap- 
plied even  fire  to  the  wound  5 and  though 
the  pain  fometimes  made  him  utter  plain  » 
tive  groans,  he  never  expreffed  any  other 
tokens  but  thofe  of  gratitude,  to  him  who, 
by  momentary  torments,  endeavoured  to 
effedt  his  cure. 

I might  add  much  more  concerning  the 
moral  and  physical  faculties  of  this  ani- 
mal, but  I fhall  only  fay,  that  fenfible, 
gentle,  expert,  and  intelligent,  he  feems  to 
comprehend,  in  a very  fhort  time,  the 
meaning  of  expreffions  ufed  by  thofe  with 
whom  he  lives,  and  with  an  aftonifhing 
facility,  is  taught  to  perform  the  moft  im- 
portant fervices.  There  is  one  thing,  con- 
cerning which  an  Elephant,  naturally  ge- 
nerous, needs  no  inftrudtion,  which  is,  gra 
titude  : at  the  fight  or  cry  of  his  matter, 
or  rather  benefadtor,  in  danger,  he  no 
longer  regards  himfelf. 


REMARKS. 
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REMARKS. 

Some  of  the  Indians  have  a particular 
veneration  for  white,  or  rather  cream-co- 
loured Elephants,  inftead  of  the  common 
colour,  which  is  a dark  grey,  more  or  lefs 
deep  ; they  have  preferred  the  names  of 
famous  perfons,  who,  in  .the  moft  diftant 
ages,  never  rode  on  any  other.  I have 
never  feen  one  of  thefe,  but  have  endea- 
voured to  colle<3:  information  on  tills  fub- 
je<ft,  which  is  deferving  of  a certain  degree  of 
credit.  Hence  then  I think  I perceive,  firft, 
that  they  are  generally  of  the  middle  fize, 
though  not  bred  from  any  particular  fa- 
mily ; fecondly,  that  their  fight  is  weak  ; 
•thirdly,  that  the  little  hair  they  have  is  of 
the  fame  colour  with  the  fkin  ; fourthly, 
that  this  is  not  really  white,  but  dun,  and 
fomewhat  fpeckled  ; fifthly,  that  in  thofe 
places  where  they  ftill  are  moft  efteemed, 
they  acknowledge,  that  it  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  their  fuperior  qualities,  but,  that 
this  colour,  extremely  rare  among  thefe 
miimals,  is  the  fymbol  of  purity.  From 
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thefe  particulars  I dare  prefume  to  fay, 
that  this  pretended  diftinction  is  not  one 
of  nature’s  fports,  but  a kind  of  leprofy,  of 
which  the  obftrudlion,  from  the  cellulary 
tiffue  of  the  pores  of  the  Hein,  is  an  occa- 
fional  caufe. 

This  difpofition  of  the  body,  the  effects 
of  which  are  equally  remarked  in  many 
Other  animals,  is,  perhaps,  analogous  to 
that  which,  in  the  human  fpecies,  has  oc- 
cafioned  fome  individuals  to  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  Kakourlak , whom,  from 
equally  ridiculous  motives,  they  appear 
alfo  to  hold  in  a certain  degree  of  eftima- 

f *.■»’,£  * * 

tion,  in  fome  countries  of  the  peninfula. 

i • / » - * ■ , 

Several  travellers  have  fpoken  of  thefe 
Kakourlaks , whom  the  Portugueze  call  Al- 
binos, as  of  a race  of  people,  who  formed 
a proper  and  feparate  clafs  among  the 
black  or  copper-coloured  people  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America.  In  fad:,  thefe  de- 
generate beings,  though,  rigoroufly  fpeak- 
ing,  capable  of  forming  a diftinft  race,  are 
indebted  for  their  form  and  fallow  com- 

r ? J • i l ■ j , 
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plexion  to  a kind  of  leprofy,  which  is  not 
contagious  by  fimple  contadt,  and  by  which 
they  were  attacked  in  their  mother’s  womb. 
I have  obferved,  that  mercury  or  cinnabar, 
and  perhaps  other  drugs,  ufcd  by  charm, 
and  inconfiderately  by  black  parents,  may, 
by  developing  and  putting  certain  morbi- 
fic principles  in  adtion,  produce  fuch  con- 
fequences  on  children,  who  receivedife  un- 
der thefe  circumftances.  This  effedt,  which 
is  really  uncommon,  without  being  fo  vio- 
lent upon  the  fathers  and  mothers  them- 
felves,  will  fometimes  be  feen  in  rendering 
their  fkins  fallow  or  fpotted  in  certain  parts, 
and  making  even  the  hair  of  thofe  parte 
white. 


/ 
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Of  CAMELS  (a). 

THESE  animals  appear  to  have  been 
known,  and  ufefully  employed,  from 
time  immemorial,  by  the  Tartars,  the  In- 
dians, the  Perfians,  and  the  Arabians. 

% 

The  Camel,  properly  fo  called,  with  a 
double  protuberance,  is  originally  from 
Tartary  ; the  Dromedary,  which  comes 
from  other  parts  of  Aha  and  Africa,  has 
but  one.  The  conformation  of  thefe  ani- 
mals is  known,  but  are  the  bunches  or  cal- 

I « 

lofities,  adhering  to  various  parts  of  their 

• ^ ) 

bodies,  the  badges  of  fervitude,  or  natural 
accidents,  occafioned  by  certain  circum- 
ftances  relative  to  their  manner  of  living  ? 
Truth  alone  is  the  object  of  M.  de  Buffon 
in  all  his  refearches  ; I can  therefore  avow 

( a ) The  Camel  with  a double  protuberance,  is 
called  Chotortork , or  Boghor , in  Perfian;  that  with  the 
fingle  bunch,  or  Drorhedary,  is  Chotor , in  Perfian  ; 
Jemel , in  Arabic  3 Ontt0  in  Indoftan  3 and  Ittaka , in 
Tamoul. 

- ' * " • - without 
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without  pain,  I differ  from  him  in  opinion 
on  this  fubjedt.  It  appears,  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Arabs,  Bedouis , who  ftill  often 
hunt  and  eat  the  wild  Dromedary,  that  he 
can  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe 
which,  in  a domeftic  ftate,  are  bred  to  the 
faddle,  except  that  the  fir  ft  have  the  moft 
hair,  which  affertion  contains  no  improba- 
bility. But  as  it  may  be  pofiible,  that  thofe 
hunted  in  the  deferts  are  bred  from  fuch  as 
have  efcaped  ; and  as  likewife  I never  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  myfelf  a witnefs 
of  the  fad:,  I think  it  my  duty  to  ftate  a 
few  remarks,  which  may  be  proper  to  place 
the  fubjeft  in  a true  point  of  light. 

Firft,  If  the  continued  habit  of  carry- 
ing burthens,  inftead  of  deforming  the 
parts,  had  occafioned  the  growth  of  thofe 
flefhy,  glandulous,  and  mufcular  bodies, 
"which  afterwards,  by  generation,  had  be- 
come the  effential  conftitutive  figns  of  the 

fpecies,  is  it  not  probable,  that  the  backs 

» 

of  fome  fpecies  of  the  Horfe  or  Afs,  which 
were  as  anciently  enflaved,  would  prefent 
fimilar  marks  or  blemifhes  ? Secondly, 

The 
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The  Scythian  and  Tartarian  Camels  have 
two  protuberances,  while  thofe  of  Arabia 
have  only  one.  Now  as  all  thefe  people 

load  them  after  the  fame  manner,  and  as 

\ 

befides,  every  thing  confpires  to  prove, 
that  the  latter,  from  the  earlieft  times,  have 
employed  them  more  daily  and  conftantly 
than  the  former,  would  it  not  follow,  that 
the  Dromedary  ought  alfo  to  have  the  dou- 
ble protuberance,  if  it  were,  in  fabl,  the  real 
mark  of  ilavery  ? Thirdly,  I may  obferve 
here,  by  way  of  analogy,  that  a fpecies  of 
Bulls  very  common  in  India,  that  daily  go 
to  plough,  and  carry  burthens,  have  the  top 
of  the  back  as  fmooth  as  thofe  of  Europe  ; 
whereas  the  Bifion,  though,  in  general,  only 
ufed  for  the  faddle,  or  to  draw  light  carriages, 
has  a very  high  excrefcence  3 whence  it  is 
probable, that  thefe  Ipecies  have  ever  remain- 
ed difbinct,  or  at  leafe  that  the  Biffon  form- 
ed the  principal  flock.  It  is  certain,  that 
he  is  flill  found  in  a flate  of  liberty,  ana 
that,  from  time  immemorial,  he  was  ac- 
counted the  moft  perfect  and  beautiful, 
fince  his  effigy  appears  on  medals  and 
other  monuments  of  the  higheft  andquity. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  As  to  the  callofities  that  adhere 
to  the  bodies  of  Camels,  I believe  them  to 
be  a neceflary  confequence  of  the  mode  in 
in  which  they  repofe.  The  length  of  their 
legs  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  rife,  when 
they  are  extended  on  their  fide  ; does  not, 
therefore,  that  adive  inftinct  of  forefight, 
which  is  found  in  all  animated  beings,  di- 
red  them,  for  their  greater  furety,  to  reft 
upon  their  breaft  ? And  as  they  fleep  and 
ruminate  almoft  always  in  that  lituation, 
it  would  be  next  to  impoffible,  that  the  cal-  ” 
lofities,  of  which  we  fpeak,  fhould  not  exift. 
Thus  the  Oftrich,  which  has  hitherto  lived 
in  a ftate  of  liberty,  has  the  like,  in  a re- 
markable manner,  towards  the  prominent 
part  of  the  ftomach,  the  elbows,  and  the 
feet,  and  without  doubt,  becaufe  it  is  heavy, 
and  refts  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Camel. 
The  Arabs  give  the  Oftrich  the  name  of 
Camel,  calling  it  Tar-jemel. , which,  in  their 
language,  fignifies  Camel-bird.  The  like 
alfo  are  found  on  the  pofteriors  of  monkies, 

4 

and  on  the  foies  of  the  feet  of  all  animals 

« 

As  to  the  protuberance  of  the  Camel  being 
fometimes  filled  with  ferofities,  and  even 

3 pro. 
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pus,  as  they  have  little  perfpiration,  this 
accident  may  eafily  be  accounted  for,  if 
we  obferve  how  much  they  are  fometimes 
overloaded.  Excefs  of  work  or  exercife 
will  produce  the  fame  effect  on  our  hands 
and  feet. 

/ 

The  Dromedary  can  fupport  the  great 
heats  of  Aha  and  Africa,  in  which  burning 
climates  he  is  gentle,  though  {lender,  and 
almoft  without  hair.  The  latitudes,  in 
which  the  Camel  propagates,  are  more 
temperate  ; he  is  large,  flout,  and  of  fupe- 
3’ior  flrength  ; his  ftep  is  firmer,  and  his 
fkin  covered  with  a fine  filky  hair,  which 
is  fold  at  a great  price.  From  fuch  obfer- 
vations,  and  certain  local  differences,  they 
teem  to  have  combined  and  formed  an  in- 
termediate fpecies,  fome  of  which  are  great- 
ly efteemed.  The  Arabian  merchants,  every 
year,  conduit  troops  of  Dromedaries  to- 
wards different  provinces  of  Turkey  and 
Perfia,  where,  by  croffing  the  breed,  they 
produce  Mules,  which,  while  they  retain 
nearly  as  much  vigour  as  thofe  of  the  tem- 
perate climates,  have  likewife  a valuable 

docility, 
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docility,  which  the  Camel  attains  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  ftrongeft  Camels,  called  by  the  Per- 
fians  Chotornairr , will  carry  a thouland  or 
eleven  hundred  weight;  thofe  which,  in 
the  fame  country,  are  called  fimply  Chotor , 
in  the  Arabic,  Jewel , and  in  Indoftan, 
Ontt , carry  fix  or  feven  hundred  ; and  the 
feebtleft  race,  named  Ragahill , in  Arabic, 
will  carry  at  lead:  about  five  hundred. 
Thefe  different  animals,  loaded  with  bale 
goods,  or  with  two  Kaja-vafs , a kind  of 
linall  litters,  go  generally  only  feven  or  eight 
leagues  a day  ; except  in  certain  cafes,  and 
then  their  drivers,  animating  their  courage 
by  finging  wild  and  monotonous  airs,  or 
by  beating  on  fmall  kettle-drums,  can  make 
them  perform  a double  march.  Thofe 
which  the  Perfians  call  Chotor  dor , or  Cho - 
t orb  acid  ; the  Arabs,  Deloul , or  E!meharis> 
and  which  they  train  to  make  long  marches, 
are  more  delicate,  and  better  fhaped,  than 
the  others  ; but  this  difference  is  purely 
accidental,  and  has  been  produced  by  a 
continuation  of  exercife  and  regimen  for 

many 
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many  generations.  Thefe  courfers  are  early 
taught  a kind  of  entrepas  and  long  gallop  ; 
and  though  they  give  them  choice  and  fub~ 
dantial  food,  they  are  at  lead  as  much  ac- 
cudomed  as  the  others  to  fupport  hunger, 
third,  and  heat.  I have  feen  a dud  of 
about  two  hundred  of  thefe,  belonging  to 
the  Iman  of  the  province  of  Oman  ; they 
were  able  to  travel  thirty  leagues  a day, 
carrying  two  or  three  foldiers,  with  their 
war  equipage  ; and  I was  allured,  that  if 
it  were  neceffary,  they  could  mod  of  them 
double  that  didance  for  two  days,  without 
any  great  inconvenience:  they  are  mount- 
ed adride,  and  their  gait  is  exceedingly  fa- 
tiguing to  perfons  who  are  unaccudomed 
to  it;  and,  as  I prefume  I have  undergone, 
during  the  lad  war,  the  mod  cruel  proofs 
of  the  truth  of  this  fa6t,  1 dial!  fpeak  of 
them  in  the  Remarks  (c). 

Though  naturally  gentle  and  phlegma- 
tic, thefe  animals  become  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous in  rutting  time  : they  eat  little,  and 
their  cries,  their  foam,  and  the  inquietude 

( c ) See  Remarks. 
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of  their  actions,  indicate  the  violence  of 
their  fituation.  In  thefe  times  feme  of 
them  feem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
perfon  ; and  as  their  jaws  are  ftrong,  and 
armed  with  formidable  canine  teeth,  they 
bite  very  dangeroufly,  if  not  muzzled. 

The  Arabians,  in  order  to  be  more  cer- 
tain at  the  time  of  their  copulation,  a'flift 
and  diredt  them  : they  oblige  the  female  to 
lie  on  her  belly,  with  her  feet  doubled  un- 
der her  and  tied,  fo  that  fhe  cannot  difen- 
gage  them  ; the  male  crouches  behind  to 
cover  her,  vand  his  penis  being  guided  at 
the  backward  extremity,  is  railed  forward. 
I do  not  know  if  thofe  that  flill  remain  in 
a date  of  liberty  copulate  like  the  other 
quadrupeds  or  not,  but  it  is  certain,  that 
all  this  preparation  and  conftraint  in  en- 
joyment, appears  to  check  the  ardour  of 
nature,  and  the  male  often  allumes  much 
of  his  ufual  tranquillity. 

I thought  the  flelh  of  thefe  animals 
pretty  well  tailed,  but  dry  ; however,  I 
have  only  eat  it  roailed,  after  their  country 

manner. 
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fnanner,  and  except  for  feafts,  they  feldom 
kill  any  but  the  old,  which  they  take  no 
great  pains  to  fatten.  Their  milk  is  nou- 
rifhing,  wholefome,  and  antifeptic,  but  not 
very  agreeable,  at  leaf!:  I have  found  it 
always  to  poflefs  a flight  acidity. 

As  the  Camel  is  conftantly  more  vigor- 
ous in  the  mountainous  and  dry  countries 
of  Tartary,  Perfia,  and  Turkey,  where  the 
cold  is  fometimes  tolerably  piercing,  I 
fhould  fuppofe,  that  this  animal,  the  hair 
of  which  is  fo  precious,  the  milk  abundant, 
and  the  flefh  wholefome,  and  which  is  re- 
markably tame,  might  be  very  happily  na- 
turalized in  feveral  parts  of  France,  where 
he  would  foon  become  of  infinite  utility 
but  it  would  be  necelfary,  that  the  flock 
fhould  be  procured  immediately  from  thofe 
countries,  which  in  point  of  climate  and 
foil,  differ  little  from  our  fouthern  pro- 
vinces. 


REMARKS. 
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{As  I prefume  I have  undergone,  during 
the  laft  war,  the  moft  cruel  proofs,  &c.) 

Covered  with  wounds,  and  almoft  naked, 
I made  double  marches,  for  fix  days,  through 
the  deferts  of  Arabia.  I dare  fay,  the  reader 
will  become  interefted  in  the  relation  of  an 

i 

event,  an  abftraft  of  which  1 fhall  give, 
and  which  will  not  be  improperly  placed 
among  philofophic  obfervations  on  natural 
hiftory.  It  is,  in  faft,  a fimple  and  true 
tale,  which  will  prove  how  much  na- 
ture and  youth  were  capable  of,  when 
ftruggling  againft  an  excefs  of  ficknefs, 
want,  and  pain. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1761,  in 
difficult  circumjlances , and  when,  to  ufe  the 
words  of  M.  de  Vilvaux,  then  his  majefty's 
commiffary  for  the  Eaft-India  company, 
“ it  was  important  to  find  fome  one  who 
“ had  the  neceflary  refolution  and  good 
“ conduct  to  go  by  land  to  theEaft-Indies,17 
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relative  to  fome  political  purpofes,  they 
deigned  to  accept  my  offers  of  fervice  ; 
and  I immediately  began  my  journey,  un- 
der the  protection  of  M.  le  Duc  de  Choi- 
ieul  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Eaft-India 
company.  1 arrived  at  Aleppo  in  Syria,  and 
departed  in  two  days  with  a caravan  forBaf- 
fora  ; but  I had  already  received  the  feeds  of 
the  plague  in  my  blood,  which  then  ravaged 
that  province. — I perceive  it  will  be  infuffi- 
cient,  to  write  a bare  relation  of  the  facts, 
for  they  are  fo  terrible  and  lingular,  that 
they  will  appear  romantic  : to  give  them, 
therefore,  that  air  of  reality  they  aftually 
•pofiefs,  it  will  be  more  fatisfaftory,  if,  in 
this  place,  I infert  the  following  authentic 
papers  ; the  Brit  of  which  is  an  extrade  of 
a letter  from  the  conful  of  Aleppo,  to  the 
minifter  of  the  marine  ; the  others  extrafls, 
from  verbal  procédés,  wdiich  verify  the 
Bate  of  my  peliilential  fears  ; to  which  I 
Brail  add  my  own  explanations  on  the  fub- 
jedt  and  fadts  mentioned  in  the  laid  con- 
fid's  letter. 

« ' I.  A 
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I.‘  A literal  extract  from  an  official  letter  of 
the  late  M.  Thomas,  conful  at  Aleppo,  to 
M.  le  Duc  de  Prafin,  mi?iijler  of 
the  marine,  dated  the  26th  of  Afin l 

1 * 

1762  ( d ). 
c<  My  Lord, 

£<  I HAD  the  honour  to  write  to  you 
££  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  to  inform 
££  you  of  the  arrival  of  M.  d’Obfonville, 

“ and  of  his  departure  on  the  third  or 
<c  fourth  for  BafTora.  By  two  letters  from 
£C  the  bifhop  of  Ifpahan  ( e ),  we  have 
££  fince  learnt,  that  this  officer  has  been 
<c  attacked  by  the  plague,  and  left  for  dead 
tc  at  a village  in  Arabia,  called  Soccun, 
cc  nine  days  journey  difcant  from  Aleppo; 

££  of  which  I was  no  fooner  informed,  than 
£C  1 fent  an  Arabian,  in  whom  I had  con- 
£C  fidence,  to  go  and  get  information  on 
££  the  fpot  concerning  this  melancholy  ac- 

(d)  A fimilar  report  ought  to  be  in  the  pofTeffion  of 
M.  le  Comte  de  Vergennes,  then  minifter  plenipoten- 
tiary to  his  majefty  at  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

[e)  This  prelate  had  taken  the  fame  route  to  arrive 
at  the  place  of  his  deftination. 

N 2 “ cident.  . 
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44  cident.  But  nothing  could  equal  my 

44  furprize,  when  I faw  him  arrive  here* 

44  on  the  23d  of  this  month  (April)  almoft 

44  naked,  with  five  running  buboes  ftill  re- 

“ maining  out  of  nine,  with  which  he  had 

44  been  afflifred.  I immediately  provided 

<c  a houfe  for  him  in  the  town,  for  I muff 

44  have  pofieffed  fomething  beyond  teme- 

44  rity  to  have  received  him  in  my  own,  and 

44  fent  him  every  afiiftance,  of  which  he 

<{  flood  in  great  need.  Having  been  aban- 

4 4 doned,  even  by  his  fervant,  through  fear 

44  of  the  peftilence,  he  remained  eight  or 

44  ten  days  without  help,  expofed  to  all 

44  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  without 

44  aliment  during  all  this  time,  except  a 

*£  little  water,  which  he  laved  from  a 

44  fountain.  Here  he  would  indubitably 

* 

“ have  perifhed,  if,  by  chance,  an  Arabian 
“ woman  had  not  found  him  in  this  dole- 
“ ful  fituation  -,  and  after  placing  him  on 

t 

“ her  afs,  conduced  him  to  her  village, 
“ where  fhe  gave  him  every  fuccour  in 
“ her  power,  and,  finally,  procured  him 
“ the  means  of  returning  hither.” 

Signed,  Thomas. 

The 
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The  above  copy  is  exaél  from  the  origi- 
nal, and  was  forwarded  by  M.  Ame  de 
Saint-Didier,  general-fecretary  of  the  ma- 
rine, in  the  department  of  the  Levant 
ports. 

II.  An  extract  from  a verbal  procefs,  made 
by  M.  Sabbatier  de  ï Academie  Royale  des 
Sciences y and  furgeon-major  of  the  Hotel 
Royale  des  Invalides , dated  the  gth  of 
September  y 1774. 

This  academician,  after  having  fpoken 
of  wounds  received  in  war,  and  of  the  fears, 
occafioned  by  the  opening  of  the  abfeefs 
formed  by  the  Guinea  Worm  (before- 
mentioned)  adds  as  follows  : “ I certify, 
“ moreover,  that  this  officer  has  other 
“ large  fears,  the  effects  of  peftilential  fores, 
cc  from  the  hypochondriac  region,  to  the 
“ loins  of  the  fame  fide,  and  in  parts 
<c  more  tender/' 

Signedy  Sabbatier. 


III.  An 
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III.  An  extraff  from  a verbal  procefs,  made 
by  Mef  leurs  Langlois  and  Alphonfe  le  Roi , 
doff  or  s regent  of  the  faculty  of  Phyfc^  and 
profefors  of  furgery  to  the  fchools  of  the 
faid  faculty  at  Paris. 

Thefe  gentlemen,  after  fpeaking  likewife 

more  fally  concerning  the  wounds  and 

/ 

fears  I had  received  in  war,  and  from  the 
Guinea  Worm,  add  : “ That  they  atteft  and 
“ certify  to  have  obferved  three  fears,  pro- 
cc  duced  by  peftilential  fores,  each  being  at 
“ lead:  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a 
<£  half  wide  ; the  firft  on  the  mufcles  of 
<c  the  loins  of  the  right  fide,  the  other 
<c  two  a little  below  the  bread:,  in  the  hy- 
<c  pochondriac  region  ; and  that  this  cruel 
cc  didxmper  has  not  fparedM.d’Obfonville, 
<c  likewife,  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
<c  having  left,  in  places  the  mod:  delicate, 
“ fuch  as  the  ferotum,  traces  not  lefs  pro- 
cc  found.” 

Signed \ 

L’Anglois  et  Alphonse  le  Roi. 

Ï fliall  here  add  fome  explanations  on  a 
few  of  the  circumftances  mentioned  in  the 

letter 
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letter  of  the  late  M.  Thomas  ; which  ex- 
planations al fo  have  been  depofited  in  the 
offices  of  the  marine  department. 

When  M.  Thomas  wrote  the  above 
letter  to  M.  le  Duc  de  Praffin,  I had  not 
been  in  Aleppo  above  two  days.  Thus, 
being  apprehenfive  of  the  plague,  I çould 
fcarcely,  at  my  arrival,  fpeak  two  or  three 
words  to  him,  and  thofe  at  a great  diftance. 

However,  he  had  the  letters  of  M.  Cor- 

\ 

neille,  the  bifhop  of  Ifpahan,  to  confiait, 
and  received  information,  likewife,  from 
the  Arabian  who  conducted  me,  and  the 
exprefs  he  had  fent  to  enquire  after  me, 
who,  by  a different  route,  had  returned  to 
Aleppo  almpft  as  foon  as  I.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  faft  relative  to  my  condition 
which  is  not  exceedingly  true  ; but  there  is 
a kind  qf  confufion  in  his  defcription  of 
the  perfon  to  whom,  he  fays,  I owe  my 
life.  Perhaps  it  may  feem,  at  firft  fight, 
that  any  explanation  on  this  fubjebt  is  un- 
neceflarys  but  as  it  is  a debt  I owe  to 
truth,  to  perfpicuity,  and  to  a gratitude 
which  will  never  end  but  with  my  life,  it 

N 4 ‘ is 
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is  incumbent  on  me  to  reftify  this  miftake 
in  the  conful’s  letter.  The  fa£t,  in  a few 
words,  is  as  follows:  My  cafe,  apparently, 
being  abfolutely  defperate,  the  principal 
perfon  of  the  caravan  determined  to  leave 
me  at  Soccun,  in  the  defert,  as  M.  Tho- 
mas has  faid  3 but  it  is  true,  that  it  was  at 
my  own  requeft,  and  that  there  was  in  that 
place,  which  was  a fort  of  ruined  village, 
a fmall  horde  of  Arabs  ; if  there  had  not, 
perhaps  one  of  my  companions  would 
never  have  confented  to  have  abandoned 
me,  while  a fpark  of  life  remained.  Of 
this  indeed  I am  convinced,  by  the  deep 
forrow  with  which  every  perfon  feemed  pe- 
netrated. 'Though  I was  found  by  chance, 
and  remained  eight  or  ten  days  without  help , 
I am  indebted  for  that  unheard-of  and 
particular  diftrefs  to  the  atrocious  avarice 
of  a Moullah , who  belonged  to  the  horde 
in  queftion.  Monfieur,  the  bifhop  of  If- 
pahan,  as  well  as  the  chief  of  our  caravan, 
fuppofing  that  this  fpecies  of  enthufiafl 
had  more  pity  than  the  other  Arabs,  con- 
ducted, and  depofited  me  themfelves  in  the 
MoidlaUs  tent.  They  fecretly  gave  him, 

at 
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at  his  own  defire,  but  in  my  prefence,  fifty 
filver  piaftres,  and  a few  other  effects, 
and  he  promifed  to  take  the  greateft 
care  of  me,  as  alfo  decently  to  render  me 
the  laft  duties  of  humanity.  On  the  mor- 
row evening,  however,  this  monfter,  affift- 
ed  by  his  wife,  put  me  acrofs  her  afs,  car- 
ried me  into  the  defert,  and  there  aban- 
doned me.  Happily  for  me,  there  was  a 
little  water  near  the  place  where  I was 
thrown.  Such  were  the  circumftances 
that  occafioned  me  to  be  left  fo  many  days 
without  human  help. 

As  it  happened,  I preferved  my  fenfes  ; 
and,  as  I could  not  tafte  the  fweet  refrefh- 
ment  of  fleep,  I expected  every  moment  to 
become  the  prey  of  wild  beafts,  which  are 
not  uncommon  in  thefe  deferts  : yet  my 
foul  knew  not  defpair,  but  I invoked  that 
death,  which  might  end  my  torments,  and 

relieve  me  from  the  horrors  of  fuch  a fi- 

• ■* 
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tuation.  At  laft,  fome  Arabian  women 
feeing  me,  ftruck  their  bofoms,  and  weep- 
ing over  me,  brought  me  to  their  village. 

y 
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As  to  the  Moullah , my  firft  hoft,  as  I 
was  Ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, he  feems  to  have  fuppofed  me  fallen  in 
a lethargy  and  dead,  and  that  he  had  no- 
thing farther  to  fear  from  me  ; but  fo  far  was 
I from  receiving  the  lead:  fuccour  from  him 
or  his  wife,  that,  when  they  put  me  upon 
their  afs,  it  was  not  to  conduct  me  to  their 
village,  but  to  a miferable  death.  It  was 
thole  other  women,  who,  during  a month, 
almoft,  that  I remained  with  them,  had 
daily  the  charity  to  afïift  me  in  wafhing 
my  wounds  with  a little  frefh  water  ; who 
brought  me  dried  herbs  for  my  bed,  and 
gave  me  barley-bread,  butter,  and  curds,  for 
my  food.  They  were  two  of  the  hufbands 
of  thefe  women  who  carried  me  back  to 
Aleppo,  where  I appeared  before  the  con- 
ful,  the  European  merchants,  and  a croud 
of  people,  in  a condition  without  example, 
almoft  naked,  with  five  running  buboes, 
the  little  covering  I had  foul,  and  infedted 
with  ulcers,  as  long  as  the  palm  of  my 
hand,  which  had  eaten  away  the  flefh,  and 
in  fome  places  difcovered  the  bones,  with 
two  holes  in  the  fcrotum,  and,  neverthe- 

lefs, 
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lefs,  mounted  aft  ride  upon  a Camel,  on 
which  I rode  fix  days,  all  forced  marches. 
M.  Thomas  declared,  that,  although  pre- 
pared, by  having  heard  of  my  accidents, 
nothing  could  equal  his  furprize,  at  be- 
holding me  in  the  ftate  in  which  I was 
prefented  before  him  on  my  arrival. 


Particular  Remarks  upon  the  Plague. 

I have  had  no  opportunity  of  ufing  any 
other  remedy  againft  the  plague,  but  the 
moft  perfect  refignation.  Neverthelefs,  as 
during  and  after  the  courfe  of  my  malady, 
many  circumftances  may  have  given  me 
an  opportunity  of  collecting  ufeful  hints, 
certain  perfons  may  defire  to  know,  if  I 
have  made  any  obfervations  on  the  origin 
of  this  diftemper,  its  modes  of  propagation, 
and  the  moft  approved  remedies. 

But  before  I explain  myfelf,  it  is  necef- 

% * • v 

fary  for  me  to  add  a lalvo,  which  fhall  be 
applicable  to  whatever  I may  fay  here  or 
in  other  places  on  fuch  like  fubjeCts.  I am 
a foldier,  and  never  attempted  to  acquire 

any 
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any  other  than  fuch  little  theoretical  know- 
ledge in  medicine  as  was  immediately  ne- 
ceffary  to  a man  determined  to  undertake 
voyages,  which,  without  many  unfortunate 
accidents,  might  have  been  neceflary. 
What  I prefent,  therefore,  are  neither  fyf- 
tems  nor  affertions,  but  fimple  doubts  and 
conjectures,  which  appear  to  unite  in  them 
fome  traces  of  ferious  probability. 

1 . Egypt  is  at  prefent  known  to  be  the 
country  where  the  peftilence  vents  its  firft 
furies  : it  originates  in  ftagnant  waters, 
which,  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  prin- 
ciples fufceptible  of  violent  fermentation, 
fupply,  in  this  combination,  mephites,  or 
deleterious  alkaline  vapours.  The  bodies 
of  dead  animals,  heaped  together,  may  alfo 
produce  the  like  effects. 

/ 

2.  An  internal  heat  tends  to  eje£t  and 
raife  thefe  vapours  into  the  atmofphere  ; 
but  this  heat,  without  food,  or  means  of 
communication,  cannot  acf  at  a diftance. 
Arabian  merchants  have  told  me,  they  have 
feen  the  plague  in  a fenlible  form,  and 

have, 
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have,  by  that  means,  avoided  its  influence; 
and  though  this  tale  feems  to  partake  of 
Aiiatic  exaggeration,  I think  it  very  pofli- 
ble,  confidering  that  the  above  exhalations 
may  really  be  feen  in  the  places  which  ferve 
them  for  a furnace. 

3 . Thefe  peftilential  contagions  infinuate 
themfelves  into  the  lungs,  or  abforbent 

• • • t ■»  » • 

vefiels  of  the  Ikin,  of  thofe  poor  wretches 
who  are  attacked  by  them.  Thus  this  fu- 
blimated  fermentation  penetrates  the  hu- 
mours, fpreads,  and  feizes  on  thofe  parts 
which  it  finds  liable  to  be  impregnated, 
and  to  become,  in  fome  meafure,  homoge- 
neous with  itfelf.  Many  fubjects,  like- 
wife,  on  which  it  has  no  fenfible  influence, 
are  at  leafl  the  fatal  vehicles  of  com- 
munication : it  has  many  progreflive  ways 
of  propagation,  generally  by  an  immediate 
impreflion  on  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
body,  and  fometimes  too  on  the  lungs,  if 
too  near,  and  in  a confined  place,  where 
the  air  has  not  a free  circulation  : for  me- 
phitic contagion,  is  attrafted  by  refpiration. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  thefe  countries,  where 
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an  ignorant,  pufillanimous,  and  fanatic 
adminiflration  knows  not  how  to  flop  its 
terrible  progrefs.  I conjecture  too,  that  a 
iiphon,  or  whirlwind,  may  contain  thefb 
vapours,  or  tranfport  them  to  a diilance  : 
fuch  an  accident  appears  within  the  verge 
of  poffibility,  but  I do  not  know  if  it  has 
ever  happened. 

4.  Exceffive  heat  or  cold  fhould  diffi- 
pate  or  condenfe,  lay  afieep  or  extinguifh, 
fuch  like  deadly  principle,  and  obfervation 
here  fupperts  theory  ; for,  in  hot  coun- 
tries, it  is  during  the  fpring,  and  efpecially 
the  autumn,  and,  in  cold,  during  the 
fummer,  that  this  contagion  commits  the 
greateft  ravages. 

5.  The  peftilential  virus  propagates  by 
contadl,  againft  which  they  vaunt  of  a great 
number  of  prefervatives  ; but  theEuropeans, 
who  are  obliged  by  their  affairs  to  remain 
in  the  Levant  in  the  times  of  thefe  public 
calamities,  have  adopted  the  only  effica- 
cious and  certain  means  of  fafety  : this  is, 
to  feparate  themfelves  from  the  other  in- 
habitants. 
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habitants,  and  remain  (hut  up  in  their 
houfes,  the  avenues  to  which  are  fo  con- 
trived, that  perfons  without  can  have  no 
communication  with  them  but  at  the  diftance 
of  four  or  five  paces.  They  are  acquainted 
too  with  all  the  neceflary  little  precautions, 
for  a Cat,  a Dog,  various  kind  of  fluffs,  or 
even  a man  in  health,  may  be  the  vehicles 
of  the  contagious  peft. 

Thofe  individuals,  whofe  zeal  or  occu- 
pation oblige  them  to  live  among  the  in- 
fected, are  careful  not  to  go  abroad  failing, 
nor  to  drink  ftrong  liquors  5 it  is  alfo  ef- 
fential  to  avoid  touching  the  fick,  particu- 
larly on  thofe  parts  of  the  body  where  per- 
foration is  perceptible.  I prefume,  too, 
they  would  do  wifely  to  cover  their  mouth 
and  nofe  with  a bit  of  cloth  fattened  be- 
hind their  head.  The  Arabs  and  other 
Afiatics  have  this  cuftom,  on  a journey,  to 
preferve  them  from  the  duft  and  hot  winds. 
They  might  rub  the  body  once  or  twice  a 
day  with  oil  too,  which  might  fill  up  the 
abforbent  pores  of  the  fkin,  Perfons  of  a 
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warm  conftitution,  I imagine,  ought,  more 
than  others,  to  take  thefe  precautions. 

6.  I have  faid,  that  the  air  remains 
wholefome  where  the  peftilence  rages,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  in  breaking  off  all 
fufpicious  communication,  they  are  not 
liable  to  be  infedled  but  by  contadl  : I muff 
add,  however,  that  infedtion  is  poffible  by 
refpiration.  It  is  certain,  that  in  an  airy, 
fpacious  place,  if  the  weather  be  calm  and 
dry,  a prudent  man  has  abfolutely  nothing 
to  fear,  if  he  keep  but  two  paces  diftant 
from  an  infedled  perfon.  But  if  we 
refpire  the  breath  of  the  peftiferous,  or 
the  vapour  of  his  fweat,  in  a confined 
fituation  ; or  in  certain  countries,  the 
contagious  exhalations  from  the  furnace 
where  they  are  bred,  is  it  not  to  receive 
the  moft  real  and  immediate  kind  of  con- 
tact ? I fhall  further  obferve,  that  if  the 
plague  has  exercifed  its  furies  in  any  place 
fo  clofe  and  fhut  up,  that  the  air  is  abfo- 
lutely ftagnant,  the  rifque  may  be  fo  great, 
as  not  poffibly  to  be  guarded  againft,  ex- 
cept by  taking  refuge  in  the  higheft  rooms 
of  the  houfe.  The  colledting  and  con- 
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trailing  a few  fa6ls,  of  which  I have  been 
a witnefs,  will  make  this  matter  clear. 

Aleppo  is  a large,  well-peopled  town, 
built  upon  a dry,  level  foil,  of  a healthy 
temperature,  and  would  be,  aim  oft  at  all 
times,  airy,  if  the  ftreets  were  wider  and 
more  regular,  as  in  other  places  of  thç 
Levant.  Thus  the  plague,  that  raged 
there  in  1762,  did  not  occafion  many  more 
deaths  than  a malignant  epidemic  fever 
does  in  Europe. 

From  Aleppo  it  was  brought  to  Birr, 

and  it  had  disappeared  when  I arrived  at 

» 

that  place.  Birr  is  a fmall  town,  built  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  de- 
clivity of  a mountain;  confequently  the 
feafonable  winds  continually  cleanfe  the 
atmofphere,  and  the  plague  attacked  but 
about  fifty  people,  twelve  of  whom  only 
died. 

From  Birr  it  wras  carried  to  Orpha,  a 
town  built  among  the  mountains,  which 
prevented  the  winds  from  producing;  the 
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like  falutary  effe&s.  We  arrived  there  to- 
wards the  end  of  May,  when  the  fpeciacle 
was  fhockmg.  In  lefs  than  two  months 
that  unhappy  place  had  loft  above  half  its 
inhabitants.  The  reafon  of  this  great  dif- 
ference appears  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  which  at  Orpha 
was  abfolutely  ftagnant,  and  without  elaf- 
ticity  ; it  feemed  fo  overloaded  with  con- 
tagious and  putrefccnt  mephites,  which 
increafed  from  day  to  day,  that  I thought 
I fmelt  them  very  fenübly  as  I palled  along 
the  ftreets.  I had  occalion  to  return  to 
Orpha  again,  and  there  I learnt,  that  feven 
or  eight  days  after  my  departure,  the  high 
winds  had  fwept  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
peftilence  then,  in  a little  time,  totally  dis- 
appeared. This  intelligence  made  me  re- 
member, with  compaffion,  fome  pafiages 
in  ancient  hiftorians  ; but  whofe  affertions, 
in  this  refpedf,  muft  not,  perhaps,  be  un- 
derftood  too  rigoroufly  ; namely,  that  the 
infefted  cantons  were  refcued  by  lighting 
up  great  fires,  capable  of  rarefying  the  air  ; 
and  that  a fage  had  even  faved  Sicily,  by 
.Abutting  up  the  ftraits  of  the  mountains. 

At 
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At  Orpha,  on  the  contrary,  they  proba- 
bly ought  to  have  given  the  excluded  winds 
free  entrance,  or  have  made  the  people  en- 
camp upon  an  eminence  at  half  a league's 
diftance  ; an  eafy  expedient  in  fuch  a coun- 
try and  fuch  a feafon.  And  though  thefe 
fhould  only  be  regarded  as  fecondary  means, 
I can  eafily  imagine,  that  if  that  town  had 
poflefled  an  aftive  adminiftration,  and  men 
of  enlightened  obfervation,  the  plague 
might  have  been  as  favourable  there  as  at 
Birr,  from  whence  it  was  brought. 

7.  The  diagnoftics  of  the  peftilence,  both 
thofe  which  accompany  its  firft  attacks,  and 
thofe  which  announce  the  patient’s  death, 
are  fubjedt  to  various  moral  and  phyfiçal 
modifications,  which  are  capable  to  con- 
centrate, expand,  or  ftifle  its  adtion.  In 
fome  perfons,  the  effedts  of  this  difeafe  do 
not  exceed  thofe  of  a common  inflamma- 
tory fever,  without  decided  marks  of  ma- 
lignity ; but  thefe  are  indeed  very  few. 
In  others,  its  prefence  is  at  firft  infenfible, 
and  people  who  have  gone  to  bed,  appa- 
rently in  good  health,  have  been  found 
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dead  in  the  morning.  In  general,  a pain 
of  the  head  and  a kind  of  ftupefadtion  are 
the  firft  tokens,  and  it  is  fometimes  at- 
tended by  an  inflammatory  fever;  but 
numbers  perifli  in  a little  time  by  the  foie 
aftion  of  the  diftemper,  without  accefla- 
ries,  and  often  by  the  effects  of  fear.  In 
fine,  people  naturally  healthy  and  robuft, 
but  withjuices  difpofedtoreceive  thepoifon, 
and  who  from  ignorance  or  courage  acl  de- 
cidedly, in  thefe  are  obferved,  fometimes 
with  aftonifhment,  all  the  violent  efforts 

i J 

of  nature  wreftling  with  deftruftion.  If 
the  patient  in  this  cafe  furvives  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  day,  he  is  generally  out  of 
danger. 

8.  As  thefe  remarks  are  made  for  the 
ufe  of  the  intelligent  traveller  and  philofo- 
pher,  I prefume  they  will  wifh  to  fee  a 
journal  of  the  attack,  fymptoms,  and  pro- 
grefs  of  this  difeafe  in  my  own  cafe,  which 
I infert  nearly  as  I wrote  it  during  my 
recovery. 
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I felt  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  plague 
two  fmall  days  journey  from  Aleppo,  when 
I had  entered  the  defert;  and  at  night, 
when  going  to  reft,  complained  of  a ge- 
neral uneafinefs  and  heavinefsof  the  head. 
In  the  morning  the  fever  was  known  to  be 
inflammatory  ; and  from  that  time  I had 
no  longer  any  fleep.  The  third  day,  the 
fever  and  head-ach  became  more  violent, 
two  buboes  began  to  rife  on  my  left  fide, 
my  tongue  was  fwelled,  and  of  a brown 
violet  colour.  The  fourth  and  fifth  days, 
fores  began  to  appear  on  my  loins,  the 
fpine  of  my  back,  and  the  fcrotum  ; fome 
of  which  were  as  large  as  the  palm  of  my 
hand,  and  their  colour  at  firft  was  a red 
purple.  I was  obliged,  however,  to  rife, 
like  the  other  paffengers,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  and  travel  on  horfeback  till  ele- 
ven. Unable  to  fwallow  any  thing  but  a 
little  water,  abandoned  by  my  Chriftian 
fervant,  who  durft  not  come  near  me, 
and  attended  by  an  Arab  that  I could  not 
underftand,  the  violence  even  of  my  ill- 
nefs  and  a little  fortitude,  had  hitherto 
contributed  to  fupport  me  ; but  my  weak- 
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nefs  increafed  hourly,  and  I could  no  longer 
fit  my  horfe,  when  an  Armenian  lady,  named 
cTcheremani , determined  to  ride  him  herfelf, 
and  with  the  utmoft  humanity  gave  up  her 
camel  to  me,  on  which  was  a kind  of  litter. 
On  the  fixth  day,  the  fymptoms  all  appeared 
aggravated;  at  one  moment  my  puife  beat 
with  an  aftonifhing  quicknefs,  and  fire 
feemed  to  run  through  my  veins  ; and  the 
next,  my  blood  was  intercepted  in  its 
courfe,  a moifture  covered  my  forehead, 
and  I felt  myfelf  fainting,  though  without 
being  delirious,  or  lofing  my  fenfes. 

f 

At  lafi:  the  caravan  arrived  at  Soccun, 
the  fmall  ruined  village,  of  which  I fpoke 
before,  and  I and  all  my  companions  were 
perfuaded  I was  pail  hope.  The  motion 
of  the  camel  was  an  infupportable  punifh- 
ment,  and  it  was  thought  beft  to  leave 
me  in  the  cuftody  of  the  religious  Arab. 
We  have  feen  before,  how  that  man,  add- 
ing theft  to  his  crime,  got  rid  of  me,  by 
putting  me  upon  his  afs  in  the  night,  and 
leaving  me  a quarter  of  a league  in  the 
defer  t. 
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It  was  there  that,  extended  upon  the 
earth,  with  no  other  fuccour  than  a little 
water,  Nature  laboured  to  expel  the  poi- 
ion  by  which  I was  oppreffed.  One  of 
the  buboes  burft  of  itfelf  ; the  peftilential 
fores,  which  appeared  firft  of  a red  purple, 
became  yellowifh,  then  brown,  and  laftly 
black.  Thefe  parts  then  becoming  gan- 
grenous, formed  hard  and  thick  fcabs, 
which  kernelling  and  falling  away  from 
the  quick  flelh,  left  very  deep  ulcers.  This 
was  the  firft  epocha  of  health  ; an  abun- 
dant fuppuration  began,  and  the  fever  al- 
moft  immediately  left  me. 

I have  already  fpoken  of  the  Arabian, 
women  who  brought  me  to  their  little 
hamlet,  and  who  let  me  want  for  nothing 
which  they  had  to  give,  but  endeavoured, 
by  every  attention,  and  even  by  their  fongs, 
to  charm  away  diftrefs.  My  heart  is  pe- 
netrated at  the  remembrance  of  their  be- 
nevolence; and  the  pureft  fatisfa&ion  I 
ever  felt  was  to  learn,  that  not  a finglç 
perfon  fell  a vidlim  to  their  humanity. 

Q 4 
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Twenty  days  having  elapfed  in  this  man- 
ner, my  weaknefs  was  ftill  excefiive,  for  my 
wounds  ran  prodigioufly,  and  I had  no 
means  of  dreffing  them,  except  by  wafhing 
them  with  water  ; and  there  was  danger  of 
their  becoming  again  envenomed,  by  being 
expofed  thus  to  the  open  air  : befides,  as  I 
was  almoft  naked,  lying  on  the  ground 
upon  a few  dry  herbs  in  the  fun  by  day, 
and  dragged  into  a corner  for  fhelter  by 
night,  I could  put  myfelf  into  no  portion, 
in  which  it  was  pofiible  for  me  to  deep 
two  hours  at  a tinie. 

At  laft,  by  figns  and  fome  few  Arabic 
words,  which  I began  to  pronounce,  I 
prevailed  on  them  to  bring  me  to  Aleppo, 
which  was  about  feven  days  journey  dis- 
tant from  that  place.  My  conductors 
placed  me  aftride  upon  a camel,  according 
to  their  cuftom  3 and  I confefs,  that  in  the 
ftate  I then  was,  efpecially  with  two  ulcers 
upon  the  ferotum,  this  was  a new  fpecies 
of  torture,  of  which  I can  give  no  idea. 
But  Aleppo  was  deftined  to  be  the  end  of 
rny  fufferings,  and  the  ccnful  and  the 
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French  merchants,  though  they  could  not 
have  any  perfonal  communication  with 
me,  amply  provided  for  all  my  wants. 
Their  humanity  and  delicate  preventions, 
are  engraved  in  indelible  characters  on  my 
heart.  In  lefs  than  a month,  my  wounds 
were  fldnned  over,  and  I was  capable  of 
continuing  my  route  with  a caravan  that 
was  going  to  the  provinces  of  Diarbekir 
and  Curdiftan. 

9.  I have  heard  of  many  fpecifics  againft 
the  plague,  which  were  much  praifed,  but 
I have  almoft  always  heard  too,  that  the 
fuccefs  was  very  precarious  and  unefta- 
blifhed  : for  my  own  part,  I have  hitherto 
fpoken  with  referve,  and  followed  rigor- 
oufly  thofe  fadts  which  appear  to  be  well 
eftablifhed.  May  I venture  to  fay,  that  a 
method  of  cure  may  be  deduced  from  thefe 
' fa£ts  ? I confefs,  however,  I have  fpoken 
to  two  or  three  well-informed  people  00 
cafionally,  who  did  not  feem  to  be  of  my 
opinion  ; but  if  certain  other  circumfhmces 
had  feconded  my  views,  I intended  to  have 
made  fome  experiments  upon  monkies, 
2 thele 
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theft  animals  being,  like  man,  liable  to  the 
plague.  I will  relate  then,  in  a few  words, 
my  ideas,  or  rather  my  furmifes,  on  this 
fubjebt. 

Every  thing  feems  to  indicate,  that  the 
peftiiential  virus  is  a deleterious  alkaline 
ferment,  which  penetrates,  expands,  and 
decompofes  the  mais  of  fluids,  and  reduces 
them  to  a nature  fimilar  to  itfelf  : hence, 
perhaps,  may  be  inferred,  that  nothing 
more  is  neceliary,  after  clearing  the  primæ 
viæ,  than  to  introduce  in  one  day,  but 
with  the  utmoft  circumfpeftion,  and  at 
two  or  three  times,  feme  drops  of  an  an- 
tifeptic  acid  fpirit,  capable  of  re-eftablifh- 
ing  the  equilibrium  neceflary  to  life,  by 
neutralizing  the  alkali,  which  is  become 
the  principle  of  death.  Thus,  by  a nearly 
oppofite  caufe,  we  find  certain  Egyptians, 
or  Arabs,  and  alfo  various  animals,  whofe 
blood  is  fo  faturated  with  alkaline  particles, 
that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
bite  of  vipers,  the  venom  of  which  is  a 
volatile  acid. 
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Whether  this  be  or  be  not  a proper 
means  to  reftore  health,  the  defire  of  be- 
ing ufeful  has  made  me  infert  it  here  ; and 
though  incoherent,  thefe  fafts  may,  in  the 
hands  of  an  enlightened  phyfician,  become 
beneficial  to  fociety. 

jo.  I fliall  conclude  this  article  with  ofr 
fering  my  thoughts  on  the  pretended  re- 
fignation  of  the  Mahometans. 

It  is  too  true,  that  few  of  them  ufe  any 
remedies  or  precautions  againft  the  plague: 
whence  they  have  concluded  in  Europe, 
that,  with  a mifplaced  devotion,  they  re- 
fign  themfelves  to  what  they  deem  inevita- 
ble fatality.  Fools  and  warriors  may  be 
produced  from  fuch  principles,  artfully 
explained  and  deeply  inculcated  in  fanatic 
minds  ; but  thefe  people  are  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  : not  but  thefe  countries 
produce  men  fufficiently  refolute  to  brave 
and  even  fmile  at  death  and  danger,  if 
urged  by  honour  or  devotion,  or  rather, 
as  is  generally  the  cafe,  by  fanaticifm.  A 
defpot  thus,  with  an  air  of  that  grandeur 

to 
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to  which  chance  has  raifed  him,  cafts  a 
look  of  indignation  on  his  Have  ; and  the 
goodMuffelman  returns  to  his  original  duft, 
bleffingthe  hand  by  which  he  is  murdered. 
But  whatever  are  the  principles  of  their 
courage,  although  we  fee  fome  Afiatics  who 
carry  it  even  to  ferocity,  yet  that  admired 
appearance  of  calm  refignation  is,  in  the 
mod  part  of  them,  but  too  real  a depreffion 
of  the  faculties,  a ftate  of  inert  ftupefac- 
tion,  which,  on  certain  occafions,  may  be 
remarked  in  animals,  even  wild.  A more 
precife  idea  will  be  given  of  this,  by  recit- 
ing a few  different  facts,  which  tend  to 
prove  the  fuppofition. 

After  my  recovery,  I departed  from  Alep- 
po, with  a caravan  chiefly  compofed  of 
Janizaries,  who  followed  commerce.  I faw 
about  thirty  of  thefe  die,  many  of  them 
almoft  at  mv  fide  : and  I can  affirm,  that 
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from  the  firffc  moment  that  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  malady,  the  faculties  of  al- 
moft all  feemed  abforbed  in  a mute  terror, 
and  in  a ftate  of  numbnefs  fcarcelv  con- 

j 

ceivablc,  in  winch  they  died,  when,  per- 
haps, 
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haps,  a little  energy  would  have  faved  many 
of  them. 

When  I arrived  at  Baffora,  I embarked 
on  board  a dao , a fmall  veffel  of  that  coun- 
try, in  order  to  go  to  Mafcatta  : we  had 
hardly  left  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  be- 
fore we  were  attacked  by  a hurricane  ; it 
was  dark,  the  weather  was  cloudy,  and  our 
patron  had  not  even  a compafs.  This  man 
and  his  failors  were  fo  terrified,  that  inftead 
of  working  the  vefiel,  they  began  to  run 
about  here  and  there  like  bewildered  peo- 
ple, invoking  with  loud  cries  God  and  their 
prophet  ; then  prefently  hanging  the  head 
upon  the  bread,  {landing  or  crouching  on 
their  hams,  they  remained  immoveable;  the 
vefiel,  become  the  fport  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  might  have  been  fwallowed  up  or 
dafhed  againft  the  rocks  on  the  coaft  of 
Arabia.  Seeing  their  ftupefadlion,  I ran 
to  the  helm  ; and  though  I had  no  other 
knowledge  of  maritime  affairs  than  I had 
neceffarily  acquired  in  my  voyages,  being 
feconded  by  a good  Abyffinian  domeftic 
and  two  Arabian  failors,  who  were  men 

of 
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of  courage,  and  had  only  been  terrified  by 
fympathy,  we  happily  weathered  the  ftorm, 

which  did  not  laft  above  two  hours. 

/ 

• . * . ' » — 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  a fact  of  another 
fpecies  : Europe  and  Afia  know,  that  cer- 
tain Englifhmen,  in  the  government  of 
Bengal,  bought  up  various  articles  on  {pe- 
culation, and  particularly  grain,  by  which 
means  that  fruitful  country  prefently  felt 
all  the  horrors  of  famine,  and  it  is  fuppofed 
that  two  millions  of  men  perifhed.  The 
Indians  crouched  down,  fixed  their  eyes 
on  the  earth,  and  died  : but  there  was  no 
popular  tumult,  not  one  of  thefe  miferable 
wretches  dared  to  draw  the  fword  upon  the 
vile  afTaffins,  whofe  crimes  no  nation  would 
juftify:  England  has  blufh'ed  to  remember 
they  were  bred  in  her  bofom. 

I fliall  mention  another  fach  which* 
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though  apparently  more  uncommon,  is  not 
lefs  characteriflic  : Elyder  Ali  having,  by 
conqueft  and  treaties,  exacted  tributes  from 
feveral  princes  on  the  coall  of  Malabar, 
marched  a part  of  his  army  againft 

the 
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the  kins*  of  Calicut.  This  monarch  did 
not  attempt  to  defend  himfelf,  either  by 
force  of  arms  or  négociation,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  his  enemy  ; but,  incapable  of  op- 
pofing  danger,  and  confounded  at  feeing 
his  money  ready  to  pafs  into  other  hands, 
heard  his  rafcally  Bramins,  who,  perhaps, 
meant  to  appropriate  a part  to  their  own 
ufe,  affure  him,  that  death  was  his  only 
refource;  and  immediately  every  thing  was 
prepared.  Thus  mournful  and  loft,  he 
dragged  himfelf,  or  was  led,  into  an  apart- 
ment filled  with  combuftibles,  to  which  his 
courtiers  were  in  hafte  to  let  fire.  Such 
was  the  tragical  end  of  this  prince,  who 
abandoned  himfelf  to  a fhameful  death, 
becaufe  he  wanted  the  courage  to  face 
his  enemy,  and  revenge  himfelf  by  peri  fil- 
ing fword  in  hand  (J) . 

It 

(f)  The  old  European  travellers  tell  us  many  fine 
things  of  the  pomp,  grandeur,  and  high  dignity  of  the 
emperors  of  Calicut:  I can  only  fay,  that  the  cuftoms 
and  face  of  the  country  feem  to  have  been  much  the 
fame  for  many  ages,  and  that  the  place  at  leaft  is 
not  changed.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  territory  of 
this  pretended  empire  extends  but  twenty  leagues  at  the 
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It  is  thus  that,  among  the  pufiilanimous 
Afiatics,  you  may  remark,  in  feme  critical 
lituations,  a fudden  appearance  of  an  ab- 
folute  refignation,  and  obferve  fadts  which, 
confidered  feparately,  feem  to  befpeak  the 
moft  cool  and  perfeft  courage.  But  this, 
in  reality,  is  the  ftupidity  of  paffive  minds, 
and  will  not  deceive  the  attentive  obferver, 
whofe  time  and  circumftances  permit  him 
to  examine  appearances. 

I have 

\ 

farthefl,  and  that  the  revenue  is  fcarcely  eight  laks,  or 
two  millions  of  livres  tournois  (83,333b)  Thefe 
kings  do,  it  is  true,  enjoy  a certain  pre-eminence  over 
a few  neighbouring  petty  princes,  who  rule  over  two  or 
three  leagues  of  land  each,  which  has  undoubtedly  ac- 
quired them  the  title  of  king  of  kings  j for  certainly,  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Portugueze,  this  power  was  of  little 
account  in  India.  In  1763,  I was  at  Menkare,  a fmall 
fort,  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  fea,  to  fee  this 
emperor , by  whom  I was  well  treated  : he  had  an  army 
of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  men,  that  durft  not  fhew  them- 
felves  in  the  open  field  again!!  a body  of  three  thoufand 
fcapovs,  and  a thoufand  horfe,  maintained  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  difiridl  of  Coyomboutour,  a town  of  Maif- 
four.  He  was  obliged  to  pav  a fmall  contribution,  and 
it  was  from  that  period  that  Hyder  Ali  numbered  him 
among  his  vafials.  From  what  I faw  of  this  king’s  pu- 
filianimity,  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  power  of  the  Gen- 

too 
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I have  recited  thefe  fa&s,  in  order  to 
give  an  idea  of  that  ftupor  numbnefs  which 
wear  the  femblance  of  refignation  ; and 
have  added,  that  the  Afiatics  do,  however, 
carry  the  femblance  of  this  virtue  fometimes 
to  ferocity,  and  even  fortitude.  I have  no 
doubt  but  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  fee  this 
reverfe  of  the  pifture;  and  I fhall  feledf  my 
examples  from  the  Gentoo  Indians,  who  are 
fuppofed,  by  the  Europeans,  to  be  the  leaft 
valorous  of  any: 


too  will  be  annihilated  before  the  end  of  this  century 
on  the  Malabar  coaft.  The  Arabian  miffionàries  havë 
opened  the  career  of  converfibn  ; and  the  blind,  fanatic, 
and  inconfiftent  ad  minftration  of  the  Indians  has  done, and 
daily  does,  the  refl.  I once  took  occafion  to  fpeak  on  this 
fubjedl  to  Ali-Raja,  king  of  Cananor  and  the  Maldivian 
iflands,  then  at  Paniam,  a town  that  belongs  to  Calicut, 

4 

and  he  replied,  cc  God  is  powerful,  and  the  fruits  ripen/’ 
The  invafion  of  Hyder  Ali  will  not  have  any  great  in- 
fluence on  this  religious  revolution  ; he  appears  perfedlly 
indifferent  about  the  opinions  of  his  vaffals  ; and  as  the 
Gentoos  are  moftly  lefs  turbulent,  and  lefs  addidted  to 
delicacy,  as  well  as  infinitely  better  adapted  for  arts  and 
agriculture,  than  the  Mahometans  ; fuch  confiderations 
would  be  enough  to  make  this  prince  ferioufly  wifh, 
that  the  working  tribes,  the  hufbandmen,  and  mechanics, 
fhould  remain  in  their  old  faith. 


P 
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AJmoff  at  the  very  time  that  Hyder  All 
brought  this  deffrudtion  on  the  king  of 
Calicut,  an  Indian  widow,  about  fortv- 

J 3 T-  J 

five  years  of  age,  braved  in  perfon  all  his 
efforts  : miffrefs  only  of  Bailary,  a mifera- 
ble  fort,  fituated  near  the  confines  of  Ca- 
nara,  this  woman,  at  the  head  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  lancemen,  her  fubjedfs,  all 
labourers,  who  determined  to  perifh  at  her 
fide,  fuftained  two  violent  aflaults,  and  each 
time  ruffling  into  the  midff  of  the  enemy  's 
troops,  repulfed  them  with  a considerable 
lofs.  An  incurfion  from  the  Mahrattas 
at  laid  gave  Hyder  Ali  an  honourable  op- 
portunity to  abandon  the  fiege. 

V 

Again  : pious  perfons,  happy  to  wear  the 
badges  of  the  God  to  whofe  worfhip  they 
are  devoted,  imprint  them  on  their  bodies 
with  red  hot  iron  ; and  they  would  be  un- 
worthy, if  they  betrayed  any  figns  of  pain. 
Eager  to  obtain  perfect  regeneration  ; and 
even  deification,  religious  maniacs,  are  feen 
with  their  faces  in  the  duff,  and  their  arms 

extended,  blefiing  heaven,  at  the  very  in- 

» ' 

ftant  they  are  going  to  be  cru  fixed  by  the 
■wheels  of  the  car  that  bears  the  prototypes 

of 
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of  their  divinities.  Others  fufpend  thenl- 
felves  on  iron  hooks  run  through  the  flefh 
to  the  bones  ; in  which  meritorious  pofi- 
tion  they  fing  hymns,  and  give  various 
proofs  of  their  addrefs,  or  rather  of  the 
calmnefs  of  their  minds.  In  India,  a peni- 
tent, worthy  of  the  name,  humane  towards 
every  other  creature,  is  barbarous  only  to 
himfelf.  Does  he  appear  to  figh,  or  caft  a 
wiftful  look  ? It  is  but  for  the  arrival  of 
that  happy  moment,  when  his  foul  fhall  be 
releafed  and  difin cumbered  of  its  defpicable 
earthly  habitation,  which  he  endeavours, 
in  the  midfl  of  his  holy  expectations,  to  de- 
grade, by  felf-denials,  lacerations,  and  ha- 
bitual tortures* 

The  daughters  of  certain  noble  and  war- 
like tribes,  feem  born  only  to  live  under  all 
the  horrors  of  an  ever  prefent  death.  If 
they  are  not  married  before  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, it  is  not  uncommon,  efpecially  among 
the  Rajipous , from  a delicate  point  of  ho- 
nour, to  doom  them  to  die.  I was  parti- 
cularly acquainted  with  one  of  thefe,  in 
other  refpects  a worthy  man,  who,  hav- 
ing eftablifhed  his  daughter  when  Ihe  was 

P 2 v about 
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about  eleven  years  old,  confefled  he  had 
buffered  great  uneafmefs,  left  he  fhould 
have  been  driven  to  that  extremity  for 
want  of  a proper  match. 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  Indian  wo- 
men fometimes  demand  to  be  burnt  with 
the  corpfe  of  their  dead  hufbands.  Tra- 
vellers, both  ancient  and  modern,  gene- 
rally  aftonifhed  at  the  tranquillity  of  thefe 
women  in  this  terrible  moment,  have  pre- 
fumed, that  their  faculties  were  ftupified 
by  a ftrong  dofe  of  opium.  It  is  true  of 
fome,  who  have  repented  too  late,  but  in 
vain, having  inconfiderately  announced  fuch 
a refolution  : but  it  is  certain,  that  drunk- 
ennefs,  conftraint,  or  even  the  tears  of  the 
viétim,  deftroy  the  merit  of  the  facrifice. 
Seduced  by  applaufe,  by  cuftom,  and  the, 
hope  of  a happy  futurity,  a delicate  and 
fenfible  female,  fometimes  almoft  in  the 
ftate  of  infancy,  will  freely  tear  herfelf 
from  every  thing  fhe  holds  moft  dear,  to 
•deliver  herfelf  to  the  flames,  and  partake 
the  fate  of  an  inanimate  corpfe,  which  per- 
haps {lie  detefted  living.  In  1763,  at  Tan- 

jour, 


« 
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jaour,  one  of  thefe  unhappy  women,  while 
ihe  held  the  head  of  her  late  hufband  upon 
her  knee,  perceived  her  only  child,  to  whom 
file  gave  fuck,  and  alked  to  kifs  him 
once  again  : while  file  prefTed  him  to 
her  bofom,  her  heart  began  to  melt  5 when, 
afhamed  of  her  weaknefs,  fhe  put  him 
away,  feized  the  fatal  torch,  and  fet  the 
pile  on  fire.  No  religious  law  or  precept 
has  ordained  this  barbarous  facrifice  ; they 
pretend  it  was  originally  without  oftenta^ 
tion>  infpired,  and,  perhaps,  authorized  by 
love  ; and  fuperftition,  or  rather  pride,  has 
fmce  confirmed  the  rite.  Though  the  Ma-^ 
hometan  adminiftration  does  not  perfecute 
any  kind  of  worfhip,  yet  it  forcibly  forbids 
this  atrocity.  Permiffions,  therefore,  are  very 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  only  from  thofe 
governors  who  are  wicked  enough  to  fell 
them.  Shall  I dare  avow  it?  Englifh  com- 
manders have  been  feen  to  receive  the  price 
of  blood  from  thefe  viéfims,  and  by  futile 
pretexts,  endeavour  to  divert  the  indigna- 
tion of  their  fellow-citizens. 

P 3 tçt 
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Let  us  return  to  fuch  facts  as  may  more 
properly  appertain  to  what  we  term  valour. 
The  Rajipous  are  renowned  for  courage  in 
India  ; they  are  moft  of  them  great  takers 
of  opium,  and  being  as  undifciplined  as  va- 
liant, are  capable,  in  the  crifis  of  difcon- 
tent,  of  carrying  their  bravery  to  the  moft 
dangerous  excefs  : for  which  reafons,  and 
alfo  on  account  of  the  diftance  of  the  can- 

. ■-  v < : ; 

tons  they  inhabit,  fituated  in  the  north- 
weft  part  of  the  peninfula,  a few  feparate 
individuals  only  are  to  be  feen  in  the  In- 
dian armies,  which  the  Europeans  have  to 
encounter,  or  in  the  European  fervice.  I 
will  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
courage  by  the  following  fact,  which  the 
philofopher  Bernier  has  furnifhed  me  with, 
who  was  a witnefs  of  the  revolutions  by 
which  the  famous  Aurengzeb  obtained  the 

throne  of  Delhi. 

< . > \ • , » 

: A prince,  whofe  name  was  Jeffomfeingue, 
in  a defeat  of  the  imperial  troops,  fuftained 
all  the  heat  of  the  battle  with  feven  or 
s eight  thoufand  of  his  people.  When  they 
were  almoft  all  dead  at  his  fide,  he  opened 

himfelf 
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hi  raie  If  a padage,  and  retired  with  about 
five  hundred  men.  When  his  wife  was 
informed  of  his  return  without  gaining  the 
victory,  die  immediately  ordered  all  the 
gates  to  be  fhut  : had  fhe  been  told  of  his 
death,  die  would  have  been  eager  to  burn 
with  his  body  ; but  to  retire  before  an  ene- 
my was  infamy!  the  offspring  of  the  great 
Ranadiould  only  know  toconquer,or  to  die. 

Some  other  tribes  of  noble  Gentoo  la- 

• ' / > 1 

bourers  do  not  yield  in  point  of  courage  to 
the  Rajipcus , and,  like  them,  ufe  only  the 
lance  and  the  fabre  ; but  they  feldom  ap- 
pear in  arms  out  of  their  polfeffions.  I 
have  before  remarked  with,  what  refolution 
a woman  repuifed  the  attacks  of  Hyder 
Ali,  permit  me  to  relate  another  incident, 
ftili  more  ftriking,  which  happened  while 
I was  in  India  ; and  though  I was  not 
prefent,  ten  perfons  of  honour  now 
actually  in  France  were  ; befides,  that  the 
fact  was  then  notorious  all  over  the  coun- 
try. An  officer  (Buffy)  who,  during  lève- 
rai years,  commanded  a corps  of  French 
troops  in  the  Dekan,  marched  ag-amlt  Bo- 

P 4 ~ billi. 
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billi,  a Imall  fort  occupied  by  one  of  thefe 
warrior  tribes.  At  the  approach  of  the 
army,  they  offered  to  pay  all  arrears  of  tri- 
bute  ; but  as  there  had  been  many  ferious 
matters  of  complaint  againft  them,  they 
were  informed,  a neighbouring  prince  muft 
be  put  in  pofteffion  of  their  fort  and  terri- 
tory. There  is  no  doubt,  but  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  French,  who  was 
a perfon  of  acknowledged  merit,  had  very 
powerful  motives  to  induce  him  to  come 
to  fuch  extremities:  but  this  is  not  my 
affair,  I have  only  to  fpeak  of  the  fcene  of 
horrors  which  enfued. 

• * A'  j 

. 

When  thefe  tmhappy  people  were  in- 
formed, that  their  poffeffions  muft  pofi-  ^ 
tively  be  given  to  another  prince,  their 
perfonal  enemy,  and  of  an  inferior  tribe  ; 
and  that  they  muft  abandon  their  ancient 
fire-fides,  with  the  land  where  they  firft 
faw  the  light,  the  land  where  the  allies  of 
their  fathers  were  depofited,  they  held  a 
council  among  themfelves,  in  which  they 
ail  folemnly  fwore  rather  to  prefer  death, 
than  fuch  an  alternative.  The  place  was  not 

K , 4 i * À * . » l ' c 
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tenable  before  cannon,  and  every  thing  was 
prefently  difpofed  for  the  attack.  This  was 
the  moment  to  fulfil  their  vow  : they  broke, 
or  threw  into  the  fire,  every  thing  they  pof- 
fefled  mold  precious.  The  old  men,  unable 
to  wield  the  lance,  plunged  the  poniard  in 
their  bofoms  ; and  the  women  and  children 
ran  to  be  (laugh tered.  The  enemy  advanced, 
and  their  gates  were  on  the  point  of  being 
forced;  but  this  was  unneceffary,  they  them- 
felves  threw  them  open,  and  ruffing  upon 
the  bayonet’s  point,  died  fighting,  dread- 
fully revenging  their  injuries.  The  Euro- 
peans, alone,  durft  prefent  themfelves  in 
front  : but,  notwithftanding  the  advan- 
tage of  difeipline,  the  fire  of  the  mufquetiy 
and  cannon,  loaded  with  nails,  old  brafs,and 
, bits  of  iron,  the  French  had  more  killed  and 

4 » t < 

wounded  in  that  battle,  than  in  ten  others, 
which  they  had  fuftained,  fince  their  arrival 
in  the  Dekan.  Among  thefe  brave  unfor- 
tunate warriors,  there  were  two  men  at 

' / * * * 

laft  who  fled  ; one  of  them  the  prince’s 

brother,  but  not  to  furvive  the  lofs  of  their 
* 

country  and  their  brethren:  they  had 
another  purpofe:  they  difguifed  them- 
felves. 
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felves,  and,  during  the  night,  ftole,  unper- 
ceived, into  the  tent  of  the  prince  their 
enemy,  and,  with  their  poniards,  facri- 
ficed  him  to  vengeance.  His  guards  run 
to  pierce  them  with  a thoufand  weapons  j 
but,  far  from  fhunning,  they  finie  at  the 
death  that  is  to  unite  them  to  thofe  from 
whom  they  had  only  feparated  themfelves 
a moment,  that  they  might  revenge  them 
on  him,  who  thought  himfelf  in  poiTeffion 
of  wealth  purchafcd  by  their  deftru&ion  ! 
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Of  ASSES  (#). 

THERE  is  a race  of  domeftic  Affes> 
not  uncommon  in  Arabia,  winch 
are  probably  fuperior  to  all  others,  as  well 
for  their  beauty  and  vivacity,  as  for  their 
certain  and  eafy  pace.  The  Arabians  have, 
by  a proper  regimen,  and  much  the  fame  me- 
thod they  ufe  with  their  Horfes, improved  and 
perfected  the  original  qualities  of  the  fpe- 
çies.  An  Afs  of  this  kind,  of  the  fize  of 
a large  Poney,  and  taught  to  amble,  will 
coft  from  fix  to  feven  hundred  livres  (above 
25 1.  fterling.)  The  Moullahs  and  diftin- 
guifhed  men  of  letters,  efpecially  when  old, 
ufe  them  commonly  to  ride  on.  They 
have  many  Affes  too  of  the  ordinary  fort, 
but  they  do  not  trouble  themfelves  much 
to  increafe  the  breed.  Several  Arabian  phy- 
ficians,  Turks,  Perfians,  and  even  Chrif- 
tians,  in  fome  parts  of  Afia,  pretend,  that 

(A  The  Afs  is  called  Karr , in  Perfian;  Hcmar. 9 in 
Arabia;  Gadda , in  Indoflan  ; and  Kajouda , in  Ta- 
napuh 

they 
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they  have  obferved  certain  emanations 
from  the  bodies  of  thefe  animals,  to  have 
fingular  medical  properties,  which  I fhall 
endeavour  to  explain  in  the  notes  with  all 
the  circumfpedtion  poffible  (£). 

♦ • . j 

4 * v 

. In  India  the  Afs  is  exceedingly  degene- 
rate ; and  if  in  maritime  towns  fome  to- 
lerable ones  are  met,  it  is  certain  they  have 
been  brought  from  Arabia  : the  native  Afs 
is  there  fmall,  feeble,  and  bow-legged. 
They  are,  befides,  fubjedt  to  be  fhort- 
winded  ; in  which  cafe,  they  undergo  an 
operation  which  renders  them  deformed. 
This  conflits  of  two  deep  incifions,  each 
live  or  fix  inches  long,  in  a perpendicular 
direction  to  the  interior  angle  of  each  eye, 
which,  in  healing,  mult  remain  open.  I 
hnow  too  that,  in  Arabia,  Alfes,  efpecially 
of  the  common  fort,  are  fubjedt  to  this"' 
defedt  ; but  the  cuftom  there  is  only 
to  flit  their  noitrils  on  the  tides,  which  does 
not,  by  any  means,  produce  fo  difagreeablc 
an  eftedt  to  the  eye.  The  Indians  almoft 
confider  thefe  animals  as  unclean  ; info^ 

( b ) See  Remarks,  N°  I. 

much. 
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much,  that  one  of  the  means  ufed  to  brand 
a perfon  with  infamy,  is  to  Iprinkle  him 
with  their  urine.  The  only  perfons  who 
breed  them  are  the  wafhers  of  linen,  a kiitd 
of  wandering  pioneers,  and  fome  other 
people  of  bafe  tribes,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  inhabit  the  interior  part  of  the  Gentoo 
towns. 

The  miffionaries,  however,  have  given 
oftentatious  defcriptions  in  their  books  of 
the  fine  fhape  and  elegance  of  thefe  Allés, 
particularly  in  Madura  (a  country  near 
cape  Camorin)  where,  according  to  them, 
thefe  venerable  beings  are  the  more  ad- 
mired, for  having  been  the  root  of  the  no-? 
bility  and  kings  of  the  country.  In  re- 
lating facts,  it  is  my  earned:  endeavour  to 
confine  myfelf  chiefly  to  fuch  as  corné 
within  my  own  knowledge  ; but  though  I 
may  well  fear  my  aller t ions  will  be  power- 
fully contradicted,  by  perfons  of  fuch  re- 
fpeCtable  characters,  many  of  whom  have 
great  learning,  and  who,  I know,  have 
long  lived  in  the  countries  of  which  they 
fpeak,  yet  I cannot  forbear  to  correCt  cer- 
tain 
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tain  miftakes,  which  have  already  been 
adopted  in  writings  configned  to  immor- 
tality (c). 

I begin  then  by  declaring,  that  this  tale 
of  the  pretended  Indian  mythological  de- 
fcent  is  without  the  lead  foundation  : the 
circumftance  which,  perhaps,  may  have 
given  rife  to  it  is,  that  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  many  others  cf  Afia,  it  is  common 
with  people,  who  fpeak  of  themfelves,  to 

(c)  Nature  is  beautiful  and  fimplc-  I have  obfervedher 
in  fome  attitudes,  have  endeavoured  to  fketch  her  out- 
lines y and  though  my  ftroke  is  feeble,!  have  laboured  to 
make  it  exact.  I have  read  her  hiftory  by  M.  de  Buffon, 
This  philofopher  apppears  to  have  employed  whatever  he 
has  feen  or  read  in  authentic  travellers  in  the  moll  clear 
and  lucid  manner  : he  has  done  more  ; from  diflant  ob- 
jects, and  without  materials,  he  has  had  the  art  to  apply  the 
.great  principles  of  organization  ; and,  while  he  deter- 
mines thejr  moral  and  phyfical  confequences,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  juft.  This  is  to  be  initiated  in  the 
formation  of  beings  : but  how  is  it  poffible  to  guard 
againft  error  in  fingular  fadls,  which  offer  nothing  im- 
probable, and  which  are  afferted  by  authors  of  the  mod 
refpedlable  character  ? The  misfortune  is,  that  well  de- 
duced confequences  may  be  drawn  from  thefe  errors, 
but  which  are  falfe  in  the  firft  inflance. 


ufe 
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ule  the  exprefiions  Afs  or  Dog,  by  way  of 
humility.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  a certain 
Kaparen  author  of  the  Caft  called  Choutre, 
diftinguifhed  in  that  part  of  India,  is  faid  to 
have  poffeffed  fuch  confined  intellects,  that 
many  writers  have  defcribed  him  by  the 
firft  of  thefe  injurious  titles.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  it  is  evident,  that  fuch-like  figurative 
phrafes  ought  not  to  be  underftood  literally, 
nor  fele&ed  to  ridicule  a people. 

As  to  the  pretended  beauty  of  the  AfTes 
of  Madura,  I (hall  add  to  what  I have  faid 
before,  that  having  been  fent  there  to- 
wards the  clofe  of  the  laft  war  to  negotiate  • 
fome  affairs,  I was  obliged,  in  order  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh, 
to  crofs  this  fmall  kingdom  twice,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  Tondaman  and  Marava.  When 
I had  accornplifhed  my  bufinefs,  I went  to 
Manapar,  a village  on  the  fifhing-coaft, 
where  I embarked  on  board  a fmall  Pirogue, 
to  make  a coafting  voyage  through  the 
gulph  of  Manar  to  Coromandel  ; during 
which,  I flopped  at  many  inhabited  places. 
Hence  I had  an  opportunity  of  convincing 
î myfeif. 
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myfelf,  that  thefe  animals,  in  ail  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  the  peninfula,  are  ugly  and  ill 
made  ; and  that  at  Madura,  as  well  as  irt 
the  reft  of  India,  a Gentoo  of  a noble  tribe 
dares  neither  breed  nor  ride  them  (d). 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  unentertaining 
to  relate  how  I avoided  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh.  Being  come  to  Ma- 
rava,  after  a forced  march,  and  retired  tQ. 
take  fome  reft,  I found  the  houfe  prefentlÿ 
furrounded  by  the  Teapoys,  who  guarded 
the  frontiers  through  which  I meant  to 
pafs  during  the  night.  They  had  received 
information  concerning  me  from  the  pea- 
fants.  I had  only  two  faithful  black  fer- 
vants,  fo  .that  refiftance  was  vain,  and  to 
efcape  impoffible.  I immediately  conceiv- 
ing the  project  of  palling  for  a miffionary* 
(thanks  to  my  beard,  which  was  then  fix 
or  feven  inches  long)  h aliened  to  form  my 
turban  into  an  humble  fafhion,  took  a long 
Arabian  firing  of  beads  in  my  hand,  a 
book  under  my  arm,  and  advancing  towards 
the  foldiers,  laid,  in  a fimpie  but  firm  tone, 

[d)  Vide  Remarks,  N°  IL 
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u Have  you  received  orders  to  moleft  the 
“ poor  religious,  whofe  foie  occupation  is 
“ in  the  fervice  of  God?”  My  appearance, 
and  particularly  my  beard,  did  not  permit 
them  to  doubt  the  truth  of  my  character  ; 
for  among  the  Europeans,  in  India,  the  mif- 
fionaries  only,  let  their  beards  grow.  The 
chief,  therefore,  replied, with  great  mildnefs, 
that  he  had  received  ft  rid;  orders  to  arreft  all 
ftrangers  going  towards  the  enemies  of  the 
Englifh;  but  that  he  was  certain  they  wrere 
not  meant  to  extend  to  penitents.  He  re- 
quefted  me,  however,  to  ftay  where  I was, 
and  I fhould  be  properly  reflected,  till 
he  had  given  an  account  of  the  affair,  and 
received  orders  from  Trichenapaly.  In 
confequence  of  which,  I remained  eight 
days  in  this  place,  to  the  great  edification 
of  the  country,  feeding  upon  vegetables, 
and  bleffmg  and  exhorting  the  good  Chrif- 
tians  who  flocked  from  the  parts  adja- 
cent to  vifit  me.  An  Italian  jefuit,  who 
lived  feven  or  eight  leagues  off,  having 
heard  of  me,  and  being  perfuaded  I had 
the  honour  to  be  of  his  order,  fent  me 
his  catechift,  to  confole  and  offer  me  fer- 
vice. This  pious  Indian,  in  approaching 

Q_  me, 
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me,  call:  himfelf  at  my  feet  ; and  I,  as  is 
the  cuftom,  raifed  him  up,  put  his  head  to 
my  bofom,  and  faid,  <c  My  fon,  it  is  at  the 
<c  feet  of  the  Almighty  we  muft  be  prof- 
<c  trate.”  I profeffed  a thoufand  friend- 
fhips  for  him,  and  edified  him  to  the  beft 
of  my  capacity  ; but  was  careful  not  to 
explain  myfelf,  either  to  him  or  his  tutor. 
At  laft,  an  exprefs  returned  from  Tricher 
napaly  with  a thoufand  excufes,  for  the 
mifunderftanding  of  which  I was  the  vic- 
tim, declaring  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
die  government  to  mole  ft  peaceable  mil- 
fionaries,  I might  then  depart  ; but  fear- 
ing fome  frefh  accident,  I obtained  a fol- 
dier  to  accompany  me  during  two  days 
journey,  and  arrived  at  the  place  of  my 
deftination  by  a confiderable  circuit. 

Mean  while  the  Italian,  who  believed  I 
belonged  to  the  French  Jefuits  fettled  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  was  diligent  to 
acquaint  thofe  fathers  of  my  detention. 
They  fuppofed  him  crazy  at  firft  * but  af- 
terwards, when  they  learnt  the  truth,  tef-. 
tified  how  much  they  were  (hocked  at  the 
6,  artifice 
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artifice  by  which  I had  procured  my  li- 
berty. I own  I fliould  difapprove  as  high- 
ly, even  as  thefe  meilleurs,  a perfon  who 
ihould  ufe  the  fame  difguife  for  pleafantry’s 
fake  3 but  in  my  cafe,  who  had  an  impor- 
tant commiffion  to  execute,  it  became  me 
to  avoid  a rigorous  imprifonment,  and,  at 
lead:,  being  fent  prifoner  to  Europe*  The 
fuperior  officer,  who  then  refided  at  Trin- 
quebard,  and  who  has  fince  been  governor- 
general  of  the  file  of  France,  highly  ap- 
proved my  conduit,  laughed  heartily  at  my 
expedient,  and  did  not  think  fo  very  fe- 
rioufiy  on  the  cafe  of  confidence. 


REMARKS,  N°  L 

(Several  Arabian  phyficians,  Turks,  Per- 
fians,  and  even  Chriftians,  pretend,  they 
have  obferved  certain  emanations,  &c.) 

Thofe  to  whom  I write  will  freely  con- 
fider  every  kind  of  natural  operation,  more 
efpecially  if  from  fuch  obfervations  they  can 
extrait  any  ufeful  purpofe.  I confefs  I have 

Q_2  had 
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had  my  doubts, but, encouraged  by  the  exam-' 
pie  of  feveral  authors,  ancient  and  modern, 
facred  and  profane,  I have  here  added,  in 
Latin,  a remark  upon  a very  fmgular  kind 
of  lpecific. 

P ecu  hare  remedium , contra  recens  feminis 
effluvium,  in  aliquot  AJice  partibus  clam  ad,- 
hibetur.  Qui  hoc  morbo  re  center  labor  at  5 
dice  tee,  quae  & ahum  move  at  & fang  u inis  ac - 
rimoniam  obtundat,  fiati m fu  bji citur.  Mox 
veretrum  tribus  vel  quatuor  conti  nu  is  die  bus 
in  AJinae  vaginam  intromittitur  ; ubi  per 
femi-horam  r émaner e debet . Afina  Verb  ejt 
junior,  & robujla  : fi  quee  autem  catulit,  an- 
teponatur.  Quod  experimentum  fi  event u pie - 
rumque  fell  ci  comprobatum  J'upponatur,  conjh 

V» 

cere  licet  pamticulas  volatiles  hquoris prolifici, 
aut  humor  is  qui  Afnae  vaginam  l ub  ri  cat  y à 
venis  veretri  abforptas,  virufque  venereo  locali 

i mini  t as,  ipfum  neutralifare  & he  bet  are  poffle . 

« ■ 

Ut  nt  fit  ; adere  debeo  A fiati  cos,  adtum  hunc,  in 
femet  Jpedlatum,  folâque  habit  d rati  one  le  gum 
naturae  fœdo  & effrenato  coitu  violât  arum  \ 

■ a que  ac  nos,  exfecrari . Homini  veriim  ne- 
ce [jit ate , vel  ctiam  comfrobatâ  utilitate  com - 

pnljb. 
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pidfo , pecudis  corpore , 0/0/w  modo , &? 
fceluSy  abuti  licitum  ejfe  arbitrari  videntur* 

I have  been  ahured  of  the  efficacioufnefs 
of  this  Specific  by  various  phyficians,or  pre- 
tended phyficians,  Arabians,  Perfians,  and 
Chriftians,  yet  confefs,  if  conlidered  rational- 
ly, thefe  aflurances  deferve  but  little  weight. 
But  there  is  a pretended  fa£t  in  queftion  : 
as  to  the  means  employed  in  the  cure,  thole 
who  know  the  incoherencies  fubjoined  to 
the  fanaticifms  of  thefe  countries,  will  not 
be  aftonifhed,  that  thefe  grave  perfonages, 
who  are  ridiculoully  fcrupulous  about  mi- 
nutiæ,  Should  confider  fuch  a remedy  as  a 
kind  of  innocent  application,  though  of 
fuch  a nature  as  only  to  be  ufed  with  dis- 
crétion : for  my  own  part,  I thought  it 
neceffary  to  defcribe  it  here,  though  with 
every  precaution  and  decency  of  ftyle,  be- 
caufe  I imagined  it  poffible,  by  analogy,  to 
find  fome  new  mode  of  cure  which  might 
not  be  difgufting. 

> ' . • ;•  ■ 
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N°  IÏ 

(And  that  at  Madura  as  well  as,  &c.) 

It  appears,  there  was  once  a kind  of 
academy,  which  flourifhed  at  Madura,  the 
capital  of  a little  kingdom  which  formerly 
had  a greater  extent,  the  members  of  which 
pofleffed  the  moft  rigorous  deifm  : their 
mythology  pretends,  that  once  on  a time 
one  of  the  vice-gerents  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  he  whole  worfhip  is  moft  fol- 
lowed in  that  part  of  India,  defcended  in 
perfon  to  difpute,  according  to  certain 
rules,  with  thefe  men  ; nay  more,  that  lie 
was  vanquifhed  ; and  though  angry,  his 
wrath  could  not  prevail  againft  the  aca- 
demicians. 

Moft  of  the  ancient  works  of  eftima* 
tion  appeared  under  the  aufpices  of  this 
literary  corps,  who  particularly  encou- 
raged fuch  as  could  beft  promote  the  good 
of  fociety  ; but  for  fome  ages  paft  every 
thing  is  exceffively  degenerated  in  India.  It 
may  not  be  amifs,  perhaps,  to  extract  a 

few 
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few  paffages,  which  may  give  an  idea  of 
the  works  of  thefe  learned  men,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  tale  above  refuted,  thought 
it  their  glory,  as  likewife  did  the  kings 
who  protected  them,  to  acknowledge  a 
ftupid,  unclean  Afs  for  the  origin  of  their 
race. 

SENTENCES. 

A 

Extraffs  from  the  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty 
Sentences  of  the  Poem  of  Tirouvallouven} 
to  which  fifty  f even  members  of  the  academy 
of  Madura  were  eager  to  give  the  mofi  ho- 
nourable approbation . 

Vain  is  fcience  to  him  who  has  not 

* \ 

adored  the  feet  of  the  ineffable  Being  who 
every  where  exifts. 

He  who  does  good,  and  whofe  heart  is 
pure,  has  known  the  eflence  of  virtue  ; 
foolifh  ceremonies  are  no  part  of  it. 

Amidft  the  pains  of  labour  the  mother  s 
heart  is  rejoiced,  when  file  is  told,  thou  art 
the  mother  of  a man  child  ; but  it  leaps  in 

Q 4 her 
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her  bofom,  when  the  public  voice  cele- 
brates her  happinefs,  for  having  borne  a 
man  whofe  actions  do  honour  to  his 
country* 

Can  he  who  has  beheld  a drunken  man, 

% 

be  a drunkard  alfo  ? Yet  to  advife  the 
drunkard  to  quit  his  brutal  appetite,  is  to 
throw  hot  coals  at  an  animal,  whofe  dwel- 
ling is  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters. 

The  truly  great  man  forgives  an  injury  5 
he  even  does  good  to  his  enemy. 

To  be  pleafed  with  the  converfe  of  a 
fuperficial  perfon,  is  to  become  enamoured 
of  a woman  who  may  not  fufxer  the  ap- 
proach of  man. 

Politenefs  and  modefty  are  becoming  in 
all  men,  but  efpecially  in  thofe  whom  for- 
tune has  raifed  above  others. 

/ 

He  who,  lord  of  a tree  with  ripe  and 
favoury  fruits,  eats  only  of  the  green  and 
hard,  is  a fool.  Then  why  fpeak  with 

rudenefs. 
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rudenefs,  when  it  is  as  eafy  to  exprefs 
yourfelf  with  fweetnefs  and  kind  words. 

Affability  is  the  ornament  of  power; 
pride  only  becomes  the  unfortunate. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ignorant  is  to  be 
filent  in  the  prefence  of  the  wife. 


Sentences,  extracted  fro??i  a work  called 

Naladiar. 

Who  would  attempt  to  chain  the  wild 
buffalo  with  a garland  of  flowers  ?.  He  is 
not  more  wife  who  would  pacify  the  brutal 

and  the  proud  by  reafon. 

» * > ( 

Thofe  who  fuck  the  fugar-cane,  begin 
at  the  top,  and  finifh  with  the  root.  Such 
is  true  friendfhip.  At  firft  it  may  feem 
unfavoury,  but  time  and  experience  will 
learn  us  to  relifli  its  pure  and  wholefome 
fruits. 


Sentences,  extracted  from  a work  called 

Bifanam. 

Dignities  and  wealth  render  thofe  infig- 
nificant,  who  think  by  their  means  to  be- 
come great. 

There 


/ 
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There  is  not  a point  upon  the  globe  that 
has  not  been  a thoufand  times  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  mighty  men,  whofe  memories 
are  funk  in  the  dark  cave  of  oblivion. 
Enjoy  whilft  thou  may;  for  whether  thou 
draw  thy  water  from  a well,  or  dip  thy 
veffel  in  the  fea,  it  can  be  but  full.  Be 
not,  therefore,  proud,  for  that  fate  has, 
for  a moment,  fet  thee  upon  a high  place. 

If  the  name  of  him,  who,  proud  and 
ignorant,  to-day  is  proclaimed  in  high 
places,  fhould  reach  pofterity,  they  will  fay. 

We  know  him  not — he  is  no  more.” 
The  lafting  glory  of  man  is  fcience,  which, 
made  precious  by  time,  outlives  death  and 
envy. 


Sentences,  extracted  from  a book  called 

Nydivenla. 

i 

What  will  ftrong  and  fucculent  food 
avail  toothlefs  and  decrepit  age,  when  the 
Itomach  is  debilitated  and  deprived  of  heat? 
Thus  devotion  is  as  little  profitable  to 

him, 
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him,  who  has  neither  patience  nor  hu- 
manity. 

A woman  truly  worthy  of  the  tender- 
nefs  and  the  name  of  wife,  knows  how  to 
prevent  all  her  hufband’s  wants  ; file  runs 
with  the  eagernefs  of  a mother  to  provide 
him  food  ; like  an  enlightened  friend,  fhe 
counfels  him  in  difficulties  ; and,  while 
her  deportment  is  modeft  and  obliging, 
flie  will  not  yield,  in  the  fports  and  con- 
trivances of  love,  to  the  moft  accomplifhed 
courtezan. 

The  thoughts  contained  in  thefe  Sen- 
tences, are  no  feeble  proof  of  the  abilities 
of  their  authors.  The  word  which  is  here 
tranflated  courtezan , in  the  laft  period,  fig- 
nifies,  more  properly,  a dancing-girl  be- 
longing to  their  temples  ; but  the  true 
fenfe  of  the  poet  is  more  fynonymous  to 
the  idea  here  annexed  to  that  word.  Per- 
haps it  may  appear  fingular,  that  a grave 
moral  author  has  introduced  a fimile  of 
this  kind,  in  fketching  the  likenefs  of  an 
amiable  and  virtuous  wife  ; but  it  rnuft  be 

obferved, 
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obferved,  that  as  their  religion  does  not 
forbid  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  many  of  their 
ancient  moral  authors,  even  thofe  the  moft 
fevere,  if  we  except  feme  contemplative 
monks,  have  confecrated  fome  pages  to  love 
and  voluptuoufnefs.  As  to  the  rank  in 
which  thefe  temple  dancers  are  held,  it  is 
fo  far  from  ignominious,  that  one  of  the 
names,  by  which  they  are  very  often  men- 
tioned, is  that  of  the  fervants  of  the  Gods  : 
they  are  almo.fi:  the  only  women  here  who 
learn  to  read,  write,  fing,  dance,  and  play 
upon  inftruments  ; and  fome  of  them 
know  three  or  four  languages.  They  live 
in  fmall  companies,  under  the  direction  of 
difereet  matrons  ; and  there  are  few  feafts 
or  ceremonies,  civil  or  religious,  where 
their  prefence  is  not  reckoned. one  of  the 
principal  ornaments. 

# ■ •’  . * 

Confecrated  to  celebrate  the  praifes  of 
the  Gods,  it  is  a pious  duty  with  them,  to 
contribute  to  the  pleafures  of  the  good 
tribes,  who  adore  thefe  deities.  There  are 
fome,  however,  who,  by  a refinement  ot 
devotion,  referve  themfelves  for  the  Bra- 
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mins,  and  a kind  of  Mendicant  friars  ; de* 
fpifing  all  profane  offers  and  careffes. 

Thefe  fort  of  women  are  ufually  very  re- 
fer ved  with  Europeans.  Thus,  in  the  Eng- 
lifli  and  French  eflablifhments,  particular- 
ly on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  young  peo- 
ple run  much  lefs  rifque  on  the  fcore  of 
morality,  for  they  are  here  driven  from  the 
Indian  focieties,  if  they  are  convidled  of 
too  great  an  intimacy  with  men,  who,  by 
them,  ought  to  have  been  confidered  as 
impure. 

It  is  fingular  enough,  that  there  is  little 
of  this  prohibition  in  the  Gentoo  coun- 
tries, even  where  they  have  not  yet  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  Mahometans  ; neither  has  it 
taken  place  in  the  Portugueze  colonies: 
thefe  people  are  of  too  fanatic,  proud, 
and  libidinous  a temper  to  have  tolerated 
fuch  diltindtions,  and  founded  upon  fuck 
motives.  Thole  too  were  wrong  who  ima- 
gined, that  the  temples  fhared  the  profits 
acquired  by  the  exercifes  of  thefe  dancers  ; 
they,  on  the  contrary,  receive,  at  ftated 

times, 
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times,  fmall  allowances  of  provifions  and 

money. 

* 

Many  travellers  have  fpoken  of  thefe 
girls,  and  each  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  feen  them  : I fhall  take  the 
lame  liberty.  Their  habits  are  neat  and 
voluptuous,  and  yet  more  decent  than  that 
of  the  general  part  of  their  countrywomen; 
they  are  likewife  well  adapted  to  the  colour 
of  their  fkins.  One  thing  which  feems  to 
imprint  a certain  hardnefs  on  their  features 
is,  the  too  common  cuftom  of  introducing 
calcined  powder  of  antimony  under  their 
eyelids,  which  they  prelend  fortifies  their 
fight,  and  gives  exprefiion.  As  to  their 
dances,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  in  public, 
and  efpecially  in  the  European  eftablifh- 
ments,  there  are  no  indecencies  permitted; 
and  their  great  defeft  in  this  cafe  is,  gene- 
rally, a tirefome  monotony.  Inftrudted  to 
fuit  various  occafions,  they  execute  moral, 
or  fometimes  war  dances,  in  which,  with 
the  fabre  and  the  poniard  in  their  hands, 
they  occafionally  difplay  aftonifhing  ad- 
drefs  and  agility.  It  is,  then,  only  in  Gen- 

too 
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too  and  Mahometan  towns,  or  rather  In 
the  interior  parts  of  tents  and  houfes,  that 
their  exercifes  become  remarkably  immo- 
deff,  though  without  effrontery  : here,  in- 
fpired  by  their  fubjeft,  that  is  to  fay,  by 
fome  adventure  of  gallantry,  they  will  exe- 
cute the  mod:  lafcivious  dances,  with  fwift- 
nefs,  pliancy,  and  precifion  : the  concord 
of  voices  and  indxuments,  the  perfume  of 
efiences  and  flowers,  and  the  feduftive 
glances  which  they  direct  to  the  fpeftators, 
all  unite  to  produce  a troubled  defire,  a 
drunkennefs  of  pleafure  in  the  fenfes  ; 
fometimes  a foft  emotion,  an  unknown 
fire,  feems  to  pervade  them  > panting,  agi- 
tated, and  wild,  they  feem  to  fink  under 
the  impreffion  of  too  powerful  an  illufion. 
Thus,  by  geftures  and  attitudes,  the  moil 
expreflive,  by  ffiffled  or  by  burning  fighs, 
by  timid  glances,  or  looks  of  gentle  ^lan- 
guor, they  firft  exprefs  the  embarraflments 
of  pudency  ; then  follow  defire,  hope,  in- 
quietude, and  laftly,  the  ffiades,  progrefs* 
and  trepidations  of  voluptuous  pleafure. 
So  real  are  their  delufions,  that  it  is  not 
impudence,,  it  ie  conftitution,  it  is  love,, 

that 
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that  gently  ftrips  the  veil  from  timid  na- 
tive innocence. 

Thefe  fort  of  ballets,  which  are  com- 
monly accompanied  with  fongs,  are  the 
kind  of  fpeftacle  which  the  Afiatic  ladies 
moft  willingly  applaud  in  the  reclufe  part 
of  their  houfes  ; and  thus,  in  fecret,  form 
their  imaginations  to  the  refinements  of 
luxury.  Thefe  too  are  the  cuftoms  to 
which  the  Indian  poet,  above  quoted,  al- 
ludes. It  appears  from  Horace,  that  the 
degenerate  daughters  of  Greece  and  Rome 
addifted  themfelves,  perhaps  with  lefs  dis- 
cretion to  fimilar  fports. 

Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 
Matura  virgo , & fingitur  art  thus 
yam  nunc  & incejlos  amor  es 
De  tenero  me  dit  at  ur  ungui . Hor. 

Does  it  not  feem  that  a legiflation,  which 
authorizes  fuch  extraordinary  cuftoms, 
has  given  a loofe  to  every  fpecies  of  de- 
bauchery ? There  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  and 
more  fo  formerly,  pious  foundations  erefted 
by  the  opulent  upon  the  high  roads,  where 

they 
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they  diftribute  boiled  water,  butter,  milk, 
and  rice  ; and  preventive  charity  extends 
even  to  the  maintaining  thefe  dancing  girls, 
to  enliven  and  amufe  the  pafiengers.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  there  are  few  countries  where  the 
focial  manners  are  more  pure,  or  more  re- 
fpecled  than  in  thofe  parts,  where  the  foul  of 
the  native  Indian  has  not  been  depraved  by 
alliances,  too  much  fought  after,  with 
ftrangers.  He  fcarcely  knows  the  name  of 
thofe  deteftable  vices  fo  familiar  to  the  Ma- 
hometan, whofe  outhde  form  is  referved  and 
auftere.  In  the  villages,  and  even  towns, 
their  doors  remain  all  night  upon  the  latch, 
while  moft  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  fleep  in  peace  under 
the  penthoufe  that  fronts  the  dwelling  : 
fray,  what  is  more  remarkable,  on  almoft 
all  the  great  roads,  travellers  of  both  fexes 
repofe  under  the  galleries  of  the  public 
hofpitals.  There  a young  virgin,  with  her 
mother  only,  may,  without  difturbance, 
fleep  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  feet 
from  abfolute  ftrangers  ; and  it  is  no  hy- 
perbole to  fay,  that  under  this  burning  Iky, 
and  among  thefe  Gentoos,  there  are  more 

R real 
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real  decency  and  moderation  than  among 
Europeans,  who  are  taught,  from  earlieft 
infancy,  that  incontinence  is  a vice,  againft 
which  the  Almighty  thunders  forth  his 
anathemas. 

Some  of  thefe  details  may  make  the  man 
of  the  world  1 mile  : the  obferver  collects  ; 
the  philofopher  arranges  and  compares  ; 
and  hence  learns  how  to  eftimate  the  worth 
of  nations,  under  different,  climates  and 
oppofite  civil  and  religious  inftitutions. 
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Of  HORSES  (a). 

? TT^  HE  deferts  of  Tartary,  with  fome 
JL  iflands  to  the  ead  of  India,  and, 
now,  of  America  alfo,  breed  wild  Horfes. 
I have  been  allured,  and  analogy  makes  it 
probable,  that  they  live  together  in  fmall 

herds,  each  of  which  has  one  of  the  mod: 

• . * 

generous  for  a leader.  So  Elephants, 
Monkies,  Bulls,  Afles,  Camels,  Elks,  An- 
telopes, Deer,  in  a word,  all  animals  that 
feed  on  herbs  and  fruits,  appear  to  have  a 
powerful  impulfe,  wrhich  directs  them  to 
live  in  fociety.  They  every  where  find 
food  in  abundance,  and  have  therefore 
fewer  objects  of  contention  ; and  each  fa- 
mily, while  it  increafes,  daily  learns,  that  a 
union  of  their  powers  is  the  bed:  protection 
againd  their  numerous  carniverous  devour- 
ed. The  fame  indinftive  forefight,  guided 

by  cruel  experience,  bids  them  remain  fe- 

/ 

( a ) The  Horfe  is  called  Afp^  in  Perfian  ; Hejfan , in 
Arabic  } Gora , in  Indoftan  ; and  Koudra , in  Tamcul. 
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parate  in  thofe  regions  where  few  places 

% 

are  truly  deferted,  and  where  their  moft 
cruel  enemy  is  man. 

The  difference  between  Horfes,  not  only 
of  foreign,  but  of  thofe  bred  upon  the  fame 
fpot,  is  perceptible  at  firft  fight.  * Many 
travellers  have  fpoken  concerning  them  ; 
and  I have  confulted  fuch  as  are  moft 
known,  that  I might  avoid  repeating  the 
fame  things.  My  objefl  has  been,  to  form 
an  affemblage  of  fuch  fafts,  as  may  be  pro- 
per to  point  out  fome  of  thofe  moral  and 

* 

phyfical  properties,  general  and  particular, 
which  feparately  tend  to  the  degeneracy  or 
improvement  of  this  ufeful  and  noble 

animal. 

■ 

The  foil  and  climate  of  India  have  al- 
ways been  fuppofed  unfavourable  to  the 
Horfe  : this  remark  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The 
good  fpecies  can  only  be  preferred,  efpecially 
in  thefouthern  provinces  of  thepeninfula,by 
croffmgthem  with  the  Arabian,  Tartarian, 
or  Perfian  breed.  Thofe  originally  Indian, 

called 
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called  Tattoos,  are  commonly  fmall,  and 
fome  of  them  bow-legged.  There  are 
fome,  indeed,  in  particular  cantons,  that  are 
ciofe  fet,  well  enough  formed,  and  that  na- 
turally amble  ; thefe  Ponies  are  called 
Takan  : another  fort,  Kolari , are  of  a good 
height,  with  a long  fheep  kind  of  head, 
and  a tolerable  appearance, but  of  no  vigour. 
T owards  the  north-weft,  among  the  Mali- 
rattas,  there  is  a middle-fized  race,  very 
numerous,  and  exceedingly  ferviceable, 
originally  from  an  Arabian  or  Perfian 
breed. 

India  receives  every  year,  from  Thibet 
and  Tartary,  Horfes  called  Kagthi  and 
Turkic  which,  in  general,  are  mufcular  and  • 
indefatigable.  The  latter,  more  fhort  and 
thick,  have  a kind  of  long  amble  ; and 
this  natural  difpofition  is  improved  and 
increafed  till  they  become  exceedingly  va- 
luable, and  can  go  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  leagues  in  eight  or  ten  hours.  In 
teaching  them,  they  tie  the  right  and  left 
hind  and  fore  legs  with  a cord  of  a proper 
length,  two  grooms  hold  each  a rein,  and 

R 3 run 
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* * .*  , 

' t 

run  by  the  Horfe’s  fide,  while  another, 
mounted,  diredls,  quickens,  or  flackens  his 
pace  3 they  are  taught  in  two  or  three 
months,  and  are  then  called  Tœmekdar , or 
Kadombas . I (hall  here  take  occafion  to 

• • n * r i 

mention  another  kind  of  Horfe,  brought 
from  the  defert  mountains,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Thibet,  of  about  three  feet  high.  I 
have  never  feen  them,  but  an  intelligent 
Indian  informed  me,  he  had  frequently 
obferved  one  that  was  light,  very  mettled, 
and  tolerably  proportioned;  his  hair  long, 
his  colour  a dappled  grey,  the  (hades  of 
which  regularly  correfponded  with  each 
other.  Pegou  alfo,  and  the  eaftern  ides  of 
India,  produce  fmall  and  middle-fized  Po- 
nies, well  fet,  and  very  hardy  travellers  ; 
they  have  a natural  amble,  which  is  quick- 
ly improved.  The  Horfes  called  T’azy, 
come  from  towards  Perfia,  are  generally  as 
good  as  the  Kagtki , and  fome  of  them  have 
a lighter  and  more  brilliant  cheft  and  pace: 
but  thofe  in  higheft  eftimation,  are  the 
Arabs  of  the  noble  race  {b).  They  tell 

K V I 

(£)  See  Remark?,  N°  I. 

you, 
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you,  that  an  excellent  Perfian  Horfe  may 
equal,  or  perhaps  outftrip  an  Arabian  for 
a couple  of  leagues,  but  afterwards  will  be 
entirely  diftanced.  Thebcft  Horfes  are,  in 
India,  trained  and  preferved  by  the  moft 
ftudied  means.  Twice  a day,  and  oftener, 
after  the  imalleft  journey,  they  walk  them 
leading,  and  regularly  drefs,  rub,  and  knead 
every  part  of  their  bodies  with  their 
hands  (r).  Their  common  food  is  the 
roots  of  dog-grafs,  or  the  ftraw  of  rice, 
wheat,  camboo,  carbi,  fliolan,  or  other 
grain  peculiar  to  the  country.  They  have 
everyday,  likewife,  two  feeds  either  of  a kind 
of  lentil,  called  koolloo , or  of  fquare  peas,  or 
horfe-beans,  which  are  boiled,  or  fleeped 
in  water.  It  is  common  enough  too  to 
boil  a flieep  or  kid’s  head  with  meal,  which 
they  knead  up  with  butter,  and  give  them; 
though  fome  prefer  horfe-balls  made  of 
wheat-flour,  butter,  and  jagre  (*/).  They 

have 

(c)  See  Remarks,  N°  II. 

(d)  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  jagre  : it  is  a fort  of 
molafTes  made  hard  and  thick  by  boiling  ; that  extracted 
from  the  fugar-cane  is  belt.  It  is  made  too  from  the 
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have  another  mode  of  regimen  to  increafe 
their  ftrength,  which  is,  to  give  them  mef- 
fals  every  fifteen  days,  or  at  leaft  once  a 
month  : thefe  are  horfe-balls,  ufually  made 
of  pepper,  curcuma,  coriander-feed,  garlick, 
and  jagre,  pounded  and  mixed  together  ; 
to  which  fome  add  arrack,  opium,  or 
bangg  (<?)  -,  but  this  is  only  on  the  day  of 
battle.  Others  pretend  to  keep  them  in 
good  order,  by  only  making  them  fwallow 
every  day  a .fmall  handful  of  pepper  in 
grain,  or  (lightly  bruifed. 

^ . • 1 

\ 

This  reftorative  kind  of  regimen  is  found 
to  be  neceffary,  either  to  fupply  the  want 
of  a proper  and  more  fimple  food,  or  be- 
caufe  the  climate  may  have  a degenerative 
influence,  though  the  heats  feemed  to  me 
lefs  intenfe  than  thofe  of  Arabia;  but  the 
confequence  is,  there  are  many  noble 
Horfes  in  India  that  are  reftive,  difturbed, 

fweet  dregs  of  juice  of  palm  and  cocoa-tree,  in  which 
they  throw  a little  quick-lime,  that  produces  a ftrong 
ebullition,  and  forms  a mafs  which  foon  acquires  as 
great  a confidence  as  the  firft  ; but  of  a lefs  agreeable 
tafte,  and  darker  colour. 

(c)  See  Remarks,  N°  III, 

and 
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and  fometimes  extremely  vicious,  which, 
perhaps,  is  the  true  reafon  why  the  cuftom 
of  hoodwinking  them  in  their  flails  is  com- 
mon, though  they  are  well  tied  up  by  long 
halters,  fattened  on  each  fide  of  the  neck 
and  to  the  hind-legs  (/).  Some  riders 
have  a bit  of  cloth  on  the  headftall  of  the 
bridle,  which,  when  they  alight,  they  let 
fall  over  their  eyes,  that  they  may  ftand 
quiet. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe  precautions, 
they  have  a mettlefome  fury,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  a fymptom  of  an  habitual 
frenzy.  There  was  an  expedient  ufed,  to 
break  a vicious  Horfe  of  his  tricks,  by  a 

( f)  A perfon  who  travels  in  Afia,  and  deeps  all  night 
in  open  places,  will  do  very  prudently  if,  befides  taking 
the  ufual  precautions,  he  Jfhall  put  a ring  of  fplit  iron  on 
one  of  the  fore  feet  of  each  of  his  Horfes,  particularly  to 
the  bett-bred  ones.  This  ring  iliould  confift  of  two 
parts,  connected  by  a fwivel  that  is  fattened  to  a chain, 
and  well  covered  with  felt  ; the  other  end  of  the  chain 
fhould  be  fattened  to  a peg  under  the  mattrefs,  on  which 
he  lies,  or  under  one  of  his  fervants.  This  is  a ne- 
ceflary  precaution  againft  the  night  thieves,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  tome  parts,  and  though  not  cruel,  ex- 
ceedingly adroit. 
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groom  belonging  to  a Pantane  lord,  com- 
mander of  Cadapet,  that  for  its  Angularity 
deferves  to  be  mentioned.  This  Horfe 
was  of  the  mod  beautiful  kind,  but  fo  un- 
conquerably vicious,  that  he  rufhed  upon 
whoever  came  near  him,  and  had  lamed  fe- 
veral  jockies.  Various  means,  violent  and 
gentle,  had  been  tried,  but  were  all  ineffec- 
tual, till  the  aforefaid  groom  thought  of 
the  following  : he  dreffed  himfelf  in  black, 
a colour  the  Indians  feldom  ufe,  put  on  a 
frightful  mafque,  an  extravagant  cap,  and, 
thus  difguifed,  went  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  at  feeding  hours,  into  the  liable, 
where  the  Horfe  was  tied,  took  away  his 
provender,  and,  with  a vigorous  arm  and 
well-chofen  plant,  beat  him  Exceedingly» 
Plis  patient  did  not  bear  this  in  lilence, 
but  kicked,  plunged,  and  made  prodigious, 
though  ineffectual,  efforts  to  get  free.  At 
this  noife,  another  groom,  dreffed  in  the 
ufual  manner,  came  running,  and  pretend- 
ing to  make  a fight  with  the  man  in  the 
mafque,  drove  him  away,  fcolding  and 
linking  him  ; then  approaching  the  ani- 
mal by  degrees,  he  ftroked,  patted,  flat- 
tered 
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tered  him,  and  brought  him  back  his 
provender.  This  exercife,  continued  a 
month,  was  fufficient,  and  he  not  only  be- 
came tradable,  but  Angularly  attached  to 
his  mader  and  his  grooms. 

Another  effed  of  this  heating  regimen 
is,  it  occafions  a fhedding  of  the  femen, 
which  weakens  exceedingly;  for  the  va- 
luable horfes  in  this  country  are  obliged  to 
be  left  uncut.  To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, they  tie  a firing  of  cotton  round 
the  gland  of  the  yard  in  its  date  of  fere- 
nity  ; but  it  has  little  effed,  for  when  the 
blood  and  fpirits  return,  if  it  is  fufficient 
to  reftrain  increafing  eredion,  it  occafions 
a very  painful  kind  of  ftrangulation. 

The  Nomade  Indians  efteem  the  Horfe 
as  the  firft  of  quadrupeds  ; and  indeed,  he 
may  well  be  refpeded  as  one  of  the  mod 
ufeful,  in  which  various  refources  may  be 
found  (/)  : but  the  Arabs,  above  all  others, 
are  inexhaudible  on  the  fubjeft  of  their 

(/)  See  Remarks,  &c.  N9  IV. 
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Blocd-horfes  (g)  ; they  kifs,  carefs,  and 
keep  them  always  neat  ; they  moftly 
paint  their  manes  and  tails  of  a yellowifh 
red,  with  the  powder  of  alkana  (like  as 
fome  of  the  women  and  men  do  the  hair 
and  beard)  ; they  ornament  them  with 
jewels  and  amulets,  which  iaft  are  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  evil  eyes,  and  many  other 
accidents  (h)  ; in  a word,  they  are  a kind 
of  reafonable  beings,  that  live  familiarly 
with  their  matters,  and  are  ready  to  facri- 
fee  their  lives  for  them. 

This  fpecies,  fay  they, defeended  originally 
from  the  ftud  of  Solomon,  where  it  had 
been  miraculoufly  brought  to  perfeftion, 
and  has  ever  fince  been  preferved  pure 
and  without  mixture.  But  this  pretended 
mythological  defeent  deferves  to  be  ranked 
with  many  other  fabulous  anecdotes,  which 
were  formerly  unknown  in  thefe  coun- 
tries (/). 

(g)  See  Remarks,  &c.  N°  V. 

(b)  See  Remarks,  &c.  N°  VI. 

(/)  See  Remarks,  &c.  N°  VII. 
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It  is  allowed,  that  of  all  the  breeds  of 
Horles  hitherto  known,  that  commonly 
reputed  the  mod  generous,  from  time  im- 
memorial, is  propagated  in  Arabia,  where, 
under  the  general  name  Kailhan , it  is  fob- 
divided  into  many  branches,  more  or  le(s 
valued. 

One  of  the  breeds,  very  common  in  this 
country,  is  called  Hatik  ; it  is  produced 
from  hackney  mares  of  another  kind,  called 
Kuedich  and  Blood-dallions  ; but  being 
under-bred,  the  Arabs  hold  them  in  little 
edimation,  though  fome  branches  of  them 
have  been  ennobled  by  continued  croffings  : 
but  were  thefe  felefted  with  judgment,  a 
reafonable  price  offered,  and  brought  to 
Europe,  their  defcendants  would  certainly 
turn  out  well.  I may  add,  that  there  are 
fome  of  thefe  Hatiks , even  of  the  lowed 
price,  and  a (lender  make,  which,  without 
podeffing  a certain  aftivity,  have  an  almod 
incredible  degree  of  vigour,  of  which  I had 
a proof  in  the  year  3 770  : I eroded  the 
defert  Dgezire  in  Mefopotamia,  to  go  from 
Moudoul  to  Merdin,  and  not  being  able  to 

3 find 
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find  a caravan,  becaufe  of  the  Yefidi,  that 
inhabit  the  mountains  of  Senjaar,  who 
would  not  let  them  pafs  on  account  of 
fome  complaints  they  then  had  againft  the 
Turkifh  government,  (k)  1 and  my  do- 
meftic  joined  company  with  two  Tartars, 
couriers  from  the  Bafhaw  of  Bagdad,  who 
were  going  the  fame  way  (/).  We  travel- 
led two  nights  and  three  days,  almoft  al- 
ways on  a trot,  flopping  only  two  hours 
each  day,  one  at  fun-rifing  and  one  at  fun- 
fetting,  to  give  our  Horfes  barley,  and  to 
eat  a few  bifcuits  and  dry  fruits  ourfelves, 
and  take  a difli  of  coffee,  which  we  boiled 
with  the  withered  under-brufh  found  in 
that  defert.  My  Hatik  Ponies,  that  had 
only  coft  me  about  eight  guineas  each, 
fuftained  this  exceffive  fatigue  exceedingly 
well. 

The  Arabians  breed  their  Mules  (;;;)  out 
of  the  Kuedich , and  fometime  Hatik 

k ) See  Remarks,  czc.  N°  VIII. 

(/)  See  Remarks,  &c.  N°  IX. 

(;;z)  The  Mule  is  called  JCater^  in  Perfian;  Bagal , 
in  Arabic  ; and  Gatfcher , in  Indoftan. 
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Mares  ; and  I have  feen  them  covered  by 
Ailes  of  the  greateft  beauty  ; but  as  the 
Mares  are  of  a (lender  make,  we  do  not 
find  the  Mules  of  this  country  either  in 
ftrength,  height,  or  fhape,  equal  to  feme 
bred  in  the  provinces  of  France.  I (hall 
add,  with  refpeT  to  thefe  different  animals, 
that,  if  kindly  educated,  they  fhew  them- 
felves  capable  of  real  attachment,  and  alfo 
preferve  the  phyfical  fenfibility  of  their  ori- 
ginal inftinbt  ( n ). 

There  are  Stallions  brought  into  France 
from  the  coafts  of  Syria  and  Africa,  but 
they  are  purchafed  for  about  four  or  five 
hundred  livres,  or  at  moil  a thoufand  ( o ), 
at  lead:  lb  I have  been  allured  frequently 
in  the  Levant;  and  it  cannot  be  pretended, 
that  thofe  of  the  beft  race  can  be  procured 
at  that  price.  The  race  Kailhan  is  divided 
into  many  branches,  the  individuals  of 
which  are  of  very  different  value;  the 
common  price  extends  from  twelve  hun- 
dred to  four  and  five  thoufand  livres.  The 

(n)  See  Remarks,  & c.  N°  X. 

(0)  A thoufand  livres  is  about  forty  guinear. 

ftallions. 
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ftallions,  therefore,  which  are  brought 
into  France  to  fupply  his  majefty’s  ftud, 
and  ennoble  the  national  breed,  are  only 
Hatiks , and  fometimes  of  a very  indifferent 
breed,  fince  the  good  ones  will  coft  a hun- 
dred piftoles  (forty  guineas)  in  Syria  During 
the  laft  war  with  England,  I faw,  at  the  late 
M.Thomas’s,  then  conful  at  A leppo,  fix  Ara- 
bianHorfeSjboughtatBagdadforhismajefty. 
I rode  one  of  them  ; they  were  ail  young, 
tall,  and  tolerably  formed,  but  had  neither 
mettle  nor  ftrength.  I was  told,  they  had 
coft  twelve  guineas  each,  which  was  quite 
enough,  confidering  whence  they  came. 
They  had  been  left,  for  want  of  good  op- 
portunities, to  tranfport  them  with  the 
conful,  for  fix  or  feven  years,  and  had  been 
well  kept.  At  laft  a groom  came  from 
France  to  bring  them  over,  but  they  were 
found,  at  the  firft  trial,  to  be  fo  indifferent, 
that  it  was  determined  to  fell  them  at  a 
kind  of  au&ion  ; and  I learnt,  at  my  re- 
turn, they  did  not  fetch  above  a hundred 
livres  each,  one  with  another. 


But 
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But  is  it  fufficient  to  produce  a race 
truly  generous  in  France  to  import  Stal- 
lions only?  And  are  not  Mares  of  the  fame 
breed  equally  necelfary?  We  may  prefume 
the  foil  and  climate  of  Arabia  to  be  pre- 
ferable to  all  others,  for  producing  good 
Horfes  ; yet  experience  has  taught  them, 
in  thefe  countries,  that  it  is  effentially  ne- 
ceffary  to  crofs  the  breed  occafionally;  and 
with  thofe  of  different  provinces  too  of  a 
race  equally  pure  : the  fame  experience 
has,  likewife,  conftantly  proved,  that  if  a 
Hatik  Mare  be  covered  by  the  bed:  Kailhan 
Stallion,  the  produce  will  be  foals,  the  de- 
fendants of  which,  though  crolfed  with 
the  utmoft  care,  and  beft  breed,  for  four  or 
five  generations,  cannot  deceive  a true  con- 
noilfeur,  but  will  be  ranked  by  him,  with 
little  examination,  among  the  inferior  clafs 
to  which  they  are  allied.  In  covering  a 
Kailhan  Mare  with  a Hatik  Stallion,  they 
fay,  the  like  effefts  will  be  partly  feen, 
but  not  fo  diffinftly,  or  they  will  be 
fooner  effaced  ; for,  according  to  them,  the 
foal  partakes  more  of  the  form  of  its  dam, 
than  of  the  Stallion.  Such  are  the  rules 

5 and 
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and  precautions  by  which  thefe  people 
appear  to  have  always  been  guided,  in 
order  to  avoid  mifalliances,  and  to  be 
able  legally  to  prove  the  purity  of  their 
breed. 

The  Englifh  have  not  fcrupled  to  give 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  feeding  for 
an  Arabian  Stallion  3 they  have  likewife 
been  induftrious  to  procure  good  Mares, 
which  is  much  more  difficult  3 for  what- 
ever may  be  their  motives,  the  chiefs  are 
not  willing  they  fhould  be  exported,  efpe- 
cially  to  the  Chriftians.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  Englifh  Race-horfes  fo  famous  in 
Europe;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  their 
fwiftnefs,  that  is  to  fay,  the  remainder  of 
their  original  fuperiority,  can  only  be  pre- 
ierved,  in  England,  by  the  greateft  and  moft 
affiduous  care,  owing  to  the  climate  of  that 
kingdom. 

The  Englifh  Horfes,  at  prefent,  have 
moftly  fhort  tails.  The  Arabs  have  a cuf- 
■ tom  of  fheering  the  tail  till  the  foal  is  three 

years 
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years  old  ; their  purpofe  is  to  make  the 
hair  grow  thick  and  long  ; and  when  the 
Colts  gallop,  one  fign  of  vigour  and  a 
good  breed  is,  to  fee  them  extend  and 
cock  their  tails  : hence,  probably,  the  Eng- 
lifh  grooms  have  imagined  a mode  of  mak- 
ing their  Horfes  always  appear,  in  this  re- 
fpedt,  equal  to  the  Arabian.  Their  fecret 
is  very  Ample:  they  firft  dock  theHorfe,  and 
afterwards  nick  the  tail,  the  end  of  which 
is  drawn  up  by  a firing,  and  put  through  a 
pulley,  to  which  a light  weight  is  fattened, 
that  juft  keeps  the  tail  fupported  above 
the  horizontal  line,  fo  that  the  nicks  be- 
ing filled  up  with  additional  flefh,  the  tail 
has  a curve  ever  after.  But  docking  the  tail 
certainly  deftroys  that  noble  and  elegant 
air  which  the  harmony  of  the  parts  gives 
the  animal  ; not  to  mention,  that  the  like 
effect,  by  the  like  means,  might  be  pro- 
duced upon  an  Afs. 

An  improper  foil,  food,  or  climate  ; the 
bad  choice  of  Stallions,  the  cuftom  of  let- 
ting them  cover  under-bred  Mares,  or,  like- 
wife,  of  letting  them  ferve  too  many,  till 

S 2 virility 
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virility  is  exhaufted  ; thefe  are  all  imme- 
diate caufes,  every  where,  of  the  lefs  or 
greater  degeneracy  of  Horfes. 


\ 


Ancient  hiftory  fpeaks  with  admiration 
of  the  Horfe  in  many  countries,  the  foil 
and  temperature  of  which  were  exceeding- 
ly different  ; and  in  times,  when  it  is  cer- 
tain the  communications  of  commerce 
were  little  attended  to.  It  is  not  only  the 
divine  Homer,  who  fung  of  their  fwift- 
nefs  ; like  that  of  the  Mares  of  Dardanus, 
which,  gamefome  in  fields  covered  with  ri- 
pening corn,  bounded  over  the  ears  with- 
out bending  the  {talks.  The  Portugueze 
courfers  were,  among  others,  anciently  fo 
renowned  for  their  celerity,  that  Varrus, 
Pliny,  and  Saint  Auguftine,  if  literally 
underifood,  feem  ieriouily  to  have  believed, 
that  the  Mares  conceived  by  the  wind* 
This  teftimony,  efpecially  of  the  laft  cited, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  with  refpeft  to  this 
great  fupcriority,  fmce  he  wrote  in  a coun- 
try whence,  at  prefent,  the  Europeans 
think  they  procure  Stallions  proper  to  re- 
new and  keep  up  their  fined:  breed. 


It 
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It  is  a fa£I,  that  the  Tartars,  the  Kurdes, 
the  Perfians,  and  the  Arabs,  whether  on 
the  burning  deferts,  under  a temperate  Iky, 
or  among  the  mountains,  where,  the  cold  is 
fevere,  appear  to  have  always  polfefied 
Horfes,  which,  carefully  defended  from 
mifalliances,  have,  even  to  this  day,  pre- 
ferved  all  the  original  purity  of  their  fpe~ 
cies  : whence,  I prefume,  that  if  the  an- 
cient  methods,  adopted  and  continued  by 
thefe  people,  were  ufed  in  France,  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  provinces  where  the  foil  and  air 
are  dry,  a race  might  be  produced,  from 
the  Mares  and  Stallions  called  Kailhan , 
equal  to  any  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  a 
fliort  account  of  the  ufes  to  which  they 
apply  the  beft  Mares  in  Afia  and  Africa, 

whether  of  pleafure  or  of  profit. 

» 

The  real  Nomadian  lords  prefer  the 
Mare  to  the  Horfe:  thus,  when  they  make 
long  and  fevere  expeditions,  they  mount 
fuch  as  are  neither  with  foal,  nor  have  their 
foal  by  their  fide,  while  fuch  as  are  go  with 
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the  flocks  and  families.  This  preference 
is  owing  to  their  excellence  and  utility,  for 
the  Mares,  when  thus  fide  by  fide,  remain 
quiet,  and  neigh  little,  which  is  no  fmall 
advantage  to  people  who  always  make  a 
partifan  war  : their  ftep,  perhaps,  is  not 
quite  fo  {lately  as  that  of  the  Horfe,  but  it 
is  pretended,  that  they  are  at  lead  as  fwift, 
and  have  more  breath,  docility,  and  grace  : 
they  likewife  fupport  heat,  hunger,  and 
third,  better } and  they  have  been  known, 
in  p re  {ling  indances,  to  travel  near  a hun- 
dred leagues  alme  ft  w ithout  unfaddling,  or 
differing  any  extraordinary  inconvenience. 
This  fuperiority,  this  afièmblage  of  great 
qualities  is  fo  well  eftablidied,  that  in 
Arabia,  farafs , which  lignifies  literally  a 
Mare,  is  become  the  generic  name  fo  en- 
tirely., by  way  of  excellence,  that  it  is  the 
only  one  employed  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Horfe  of  a perfon  of  didindlion. 

The  War-horfes  of  the  Turks,  Perfians, 
and  Mogul  Indians,  are  generally  uncut  ; 
for  as  thefe  nations  do  not  wander,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  procure  Mares  wffien 

they 
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they  form  armies  for  diftant  expeditions, 
though  there  are  a great  number  of  Horfes 
in  Turkey,  cut  or  bifturned  (y>)  3 but  if 
thefe  cruel  operations  fenfibly  enervate 
them  under  a temperate  fky,  in  India  it 
would  totally  difqualify  them  for  thole  fer- 
vices  where  ftrength  and  courage  are  re- 
quired. If  then  a method  could  be  found, 
which  fhould  fecure  all  the  benefits  of  the 
molt  complete  caftration,  without  entail- 
1 ing  any  of  its  inconveniencies,  would  it 
not  be  exceedingly  ufeful  in  Europe  like- 
wife  (q)  ? During  my  laft  voyage  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  peninfula,  I believe  I 
have  procured  fuch  a method  which  will  be 
feen  hereafter  among  the  Remarks  : but  it 
is  proper  to  obferve,  that  being  then  on 
my  return  to  France,  circumftances  did 
not  permit  me  to  make  fuch  proofs  as 
might  certify  its  efficacy. 

Thefe  people,  more  efpecially  the  Arabs, 
who  may  be  faid  to  be  born  horfemen, 

(p)  To  biflurn  a Horfe,  is  tq  twift  the  tefticles  twice 
round,  to  prevent  generation.  T.  The  Gelding  is 
called  Mehecfe , in  Arabia  ; and  Hafta,  in  Indoftan. 

. ( q ) See  Remarks,  N°  XI. 
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have  a very  different  mode  of  riding,  drelîing, 
and  feeding  thefe  animals,  to  thofe  we  [the 
French]  ufe.  Barley,  once  or  twice  a day, 
and  cut  ftraw  is  their  ordinary  food  ; and, 
if  poffible,  they  put  them  to  grafs  about  a 
month  in  the  year  : they  think  that  ftraw, 
and  particularly  hay,  given  at  random, 
makes  them  heavy-bellied  and  unhealthy. 
Their  faddle  is  a Ample  pannel,  firm  and 
light,  detached  from  the  pads,  which  jut 
out  a little,  are  made  of  foft  felt,  and  fo 
well  fitted  to  the  back  as  feidom  to  wring 
the  Horfe,  even  in  the  longeft  voyages. 
Their  faddle-bows  are  more  elevated  than 
ours  ; and  their  manner  of  fitting  the 
Horfe,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  different 
from  ours,  their  ftirrups  being  much 
fhorter  ; in  which  particular  all  the  Afia- 

tics  and  Africans  are  agreed  : they  fay,  this 

/ 

gives  them  the  power,  with  more  eafe  and 
firmnefs,  to  ftrike  back  or  fore-handed,  and 
ward  the  blow  of  the  lance  or  fabre.  This 
cuftom,  likewife,  is  lefs  fatiguing,  when 
ufed  to  it  ; but  what  makes  it  peculiarly 
advantageous  is,  that  it  obviates  feveral 
material  inconveniencies . 


Fir  ft, 
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Firft,  there  is  lefs  danger  of  having  the 
legs  broke,  either  by  the  plunging  or  the 
falling  of  the  Horfe;  in  the  next  place, 
as  by  this  means  the  horfeman  is  really 
fitting,  accidental  ruptures  are  much  more 
uncommon.  Again,  the  example  of  the 
ancient  Scythians,  who,  almost  conti- 
nually on  horfeback  without  ftirrups,  be- 
came fometimes  impotent,  feems  to  indi- 
cate,that  the  methodical  principles  generally 
adopted  in  Europe,  are,  in  fome  degree, 
dangerous  to  thole  who,  too  fervilely,  follow 
them,  and  daily  ufe  the  exercife  of  riding: 
in  fadt  it  is  evident,  that  a too  continual 
prefiure  and  fridtion,  adting  upon  the  vafa 
deferentia , may  not.  only  effect  their  fenfi- 
bility,  but  bruife,  and  perhaps  deftroy, 
thofe  delicate  organs. 

» 

As  to  that  air  of  majefty,  that  firm  fa- 
cility, and  that  freedom  in  the  motions, 
which,  together,  fo  powerfully  interefl:  and 
delight  the  fpedator,  the  fuperiority  may, 
perhaps,  be  on  our  fide  ; which  thefe  peo- 
ple, however,  would  by  no  means  allow. 
Excellent  horfemen  themfelves,  and  capable 

of 
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of  drawing  forth  with  hardinefs  and  pre- 
cilion,  the  moft  brilliant  qualities  of  their 
II  or  fes,  either  in  war,  fingle  combat,  or 
tournaments,  they  maintain,  that  grace  and 
utility  are  infeparable. 

, 

This  is  not  for  me  to  decide;  I fhall 
only  obferve,  that  without  neglecting  to 
teach  their  Blood-horfes  certain  fteps  and 
graceful  motions,  they  diligently  train 
them  to  habits  and  exercifes,  which  feem 
effentially  beneficial  to  the  warrior.  Thus 
they  teach  the  male  and  female  to  live 
peaceably  together;  endeavour  to  render 
their  haunches  and  withers  fupple,  to 
make  them  obedient  to  the  groom  or  the 
voice  ; exercife  them  to  ftep  out,  to  fet  off 
at  full  fpeed,  to  gallop  and  caracole  upon 
all  kind  of  roads,  to  leap  ditches  or  en- 
trenchments, to  flop  fhort,  or  make  the 
dernipiroet  in  full  gallop,  to  paflade  with 
fury,  or  make  the  double  volt  to  the  right 
and  left,  all  with  fwiftnefs  and  precifion. 
They  habituate  them  to  fwim;  to  approach 
fire,  elephants,  camels,  and  wild  beafts, 
without  fear;  to  follow  thehorfeman  if  he 

chufes 
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chufes  to  walk;  to  ftand  before  his  lance, 
or  to  flop  if  he  falls  ; to  fupport  hunger, 
thirft,  and  the  intemperance  of  the  feafons, 
and  to  remain  faddled  and  bridled  all  night, 
that  they  may  be  ready  in  cafe  of  emer- 
gency. I fhall  conclude  this  article  by 
endeavouring  to  tranflate  four  verfes  of  the 
book  of  Job,  the  author  of  which,  whether 
Arab  or  Chaldean,  is  undoubtedly  of  high 
antiquity.  “ The  fwiftnefs  of  the  Horfe 
“ is  like  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  locuft  ; the 
<c  breath  of  his  noftrils  is  the  breath  of 
“ pride  ; at  the  found  of  the  trumpet  he 
<c  fpurns  the  earth,  he  foams,  he  chafes, 
cc  he  breathes  only  for  the  battle.  At  laft, 

“ he  hears  the  voice  of  the  chiefs,  and  the 
“ cry  of  armies,  and  fays,  let  us  go,  then, 

“ danger  difdaining,  bounds  with  joy,  and 
“ darts  upon  the  foe.” 

It  is  thus,  that  by  a proper  regimen,  a 
careful  education,  and  a gentle  familiarity, 
all  the  faculties  of  this  animal  have  been, 
developed,  perhaps  brought  to  perfection. 

« 
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(But  thofe  in  the  higheft  eftimation  are  the 
Arabs  of  the  noble  race.) 

The  Indian  navigators  import  every  year 
Arabian  Horfes,  which  are  ufually  em- 
barked at  Guedda,  Moka,  Mafcatta,  or 
Baffora,  and  landed  at  the  ports  of  Surat, 
Mangalor,  and  Callicut:  when  difem- 
barked,  they  pay  a hundred  livres  duty 
each,  whether  good  or  bad  ; but  merchants 
feldom  bring  any  of  the  belt  fort  of  the 
race  Kailhan , becaufe  they  ufually  find  a 
quicker  fale  and  more  profit  from  well- 
çhofen  Hatiks , which,  in  Arabia,  coft  them 
only  from  two  to  twelve  hundred  livres. 

It  has  before  been  obferved,  that  the 
Arabs  attribute  fo  great  a fuperiority  to 
their  Mares,  that  they  are  called  farafs , 
which,  though  it  literally  fignifies  Mare,  is 
applied  indifcriminately  to  the  Mare  or 
Horfe  of  a perfon  of  diftkiftion  ; and  it  is, 
probably,  from  a fimilar  motive,  that,  in 

Indoftan, 
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Indoftan,  they  very  often  call  a Mare  of  a 
good  breed  Madian , which  was  formerly 
the  name  of  a town  fituated  upon  the 
gulph  of  the  Red  Sea,  called  by  Ptolemy 
Modiana  ; from  which  port  it  appears  they 
anciently  tranfported  their  fine  florfes. 
Thus  the  Indians  agree  with  the  Arabians 
concerning  the  excellence  of  Mares  3 and 
this  is  proved,  by  their  having  adopted  the 
word  Madian  in  their  language,  which  ori- 
ginally was  only  an  honorary  appellation. 

Having  mentioned  the  fea  voyages  of 
the  Arabs  and  Indians,  I fhall  make  fome 
mifcellaneous  remarks  on  thatfubjeft.  Some 
princes  and  powerful  merchants  excepted, 
who  have  fhips  conftrufted  from  European 
models,  nothing  can  be  more  miferable  or 
inconvenient  than  the  vellels  of  thefe  peo- 
ple, efpecially  the  latter  ; which,  notwith- 
ftanding,  go  out  to  fea,  and  make  voyages 
of  feven  or  eight  hundred  leagues.  The 
Indian  ones  are  without  decks,  and,  except 
towards  the  poop  and  the  extremity  of  the 
prow,  they  have  no  fide-planks  ; they  are 
caulked  but  to  the  water’s  edge,  the  upper 
4 part 
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part  is  covered  with  buffalo  leather,  and 
hurdles  of  fmall  laths  are  hung  at  the  Tides 
to  break  the  waves.  I have  failed  three 
times  in  them,  and  can  venture  to  fay,  that 
this  kind  of  navigation,  confidered  in  it- 
feif,  and  accidents  excepted,  is  very  fafe,  if 
made  during  the  monfoons,  but  at  any  other 
time  exceedingly  dangerous.  Thefe  honed: 
Afiatics  appear  to  me  to  have  a terrible 
dread  of  ftorms,  alfo  of  pirates  and  guarda 
codas,  which  infeft  thefe  latitudes  ; but 
their  ignorance  is  fo  aftonifhing,  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  : they  feldom  have  either  charts 

j 

or  compafs  ; they  cannot  take  the  fun’s 
altitude,  but  make  their  courfe  by  certain 
obfervations  on  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars. 

Thefe  nations,  however,  poffefs  one  great 
advantage,  which  I have  often  envied  them, 
or  rather  defired  to  fee  others  partake  of, 
which  is,  that  in  thefe  miferable  fkiffs,  in 
which  a man  can  fcarcely  turn  round,  but 
muft  continue  fitting,  almoft  conftantly, 
crofs-legged,  you  never  hear  of  the  fcurvy, 
nor  other  contagious  difeafes,  fo  deffruftive 
to  the  Europeans.  This  is  lefs  to  be  at- 
tributed 
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tributed  to  the  fhortnefs  of  their  voyages, 
than  their  cleanlinefs,  and  their  choice  of 
provifions.  Thus,  at  fea  as  on  fhore,  they 
are  careful  every  morning  to  rub  and  clean 

their  gums  with  bruifed  charcoal,  or  afhes 

* 

of  cow-dung,  and  to  fcrape  the  tongue,  by 
which  labour  of  a minute  they  prevent 
obftru  étions  in  thofe  parts,  preferve  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth,  the  purity  of  the 
breath,  and  execite  ufeful  expectoration. 
But  their  provifion  is  what  demands  the 
mold  ferions  attention  : their  water  is  not 
calked  up  like  ours,  but  kept  in  citterns 
made  with  various  precautions,  particu- 
larly by  the  Gentoos,  many  of  whom  can- 
not be  prevailed  on  to  drink  it  putrid,  or  if 
infects  are  difcovered  in  it*  Thefe  citterns, 
diftributed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  veflel, 
are  made  of  choice  planks,  and  well  caulk- 
ed over  with  a flight  layer  of  cotton,  which 
has  imbibed  a compofition  of  lime,  rofm, 
and  oil,  of  which  fifh-oil  is  belt.  Before 
they  are  filled,  the  infide  is  rubbed  with 
lime  and  fitted  fhell-powder  \ and,  during 
the  voyage,  they  are  carefully  opened,  from 
time  to  time,  to  admit  the  frefh  air.  Thefe 

little 
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little  precautions  keep  the  water  from 
outward  filtration,  inward  corruption,  and 
difagreeable  odour  (r). 

The  viands  they  take  on  board  confift 
of  rice  and  other  grain,  fome  of  them 
parched  ; of  fifli,  dried  or  prepared  with 
tamarinds  3 of  onions,  garlic,  melted  butter, 

oil, 

(r)  Thofe  who  are  obliged  to  go  long  journies  by 
land,  in  the  interior  parts  of  India,  are  often  forced  to 
drink  water  become  dangerous  by  Handing,  or  by  its 
crudity.  In  fuch  cafes,  I have  feen  the  wandering  pe- 
nitents, of  whom  I fhall  fpetflc  hereafter,  put  a pinch  of 
lime  into  about  a pint,  as  a corrective,  which  method  I 
have  fince  found  to  be  good.  One  of  them  told  me, 
that  they  have  iikewife,  on  fuch  occafions,  a cuftom  of  in- 
fufing  a pinch  of  the  powder  of  bangg.  After  fpeaking 
of  the  compofition  above  defcribed  to  prevent  filtration, 
I (hall  mention  a cement  that  is  fometimes  ufed  in  In- 
dia for  their  palaces  and  public  buildings,  and  which 
foon  becoming  impenetrable  to  humidity,  gradually  dries 
and  takes  the  polifh  of  marble.  It  is  prepared  by  mix- 
ing with  lime  and  Ihells,  recently  calcined,  either  white 
river  fand  very  pure,  or  coloured  flints,  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder.  Thefe  having  all  been  feparately  fitted 
before  they  are  mingled,  are  drained  and  well  kneaded 
with  water,  in  which  the  whites  of  eggs  are  beat  up, 
mixed  with  jagre,  an  infufion  of  mirabolans,  and  oil 
drawn  from  a Ample  expreflion  of ftfame , or  fome  other 

of 
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oil,  afafœtida,  herbs,  and  fruits,  dried  or 
preferved  in  vinegar.  The  Mahometan 
commanders,  and  better  fort  of  paflèngers, 
take  kids,  poultry,  and  dried  flefli  : but  as 
flefli,  in  fuch  a ftate,  would  foon  lofe  all  its 
tafte,  what  they  generally  ufe  is  inclofed  in 
earthen  jars,  where  it  is  kept  fweet  and 
wholefome  for  many  months.  Their  whole 
fecret  con  lifts  in  parboiling  their  meat  in 
melted  butter,  in  which  they  put  no  more 
fait  or  pepper  than  is  neceflary  at  their 
meals  : they  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  flies  do  not  get  at  it; 
then  put  it  in  jars,  and  pour  the  butter 
over  it,  a little  before  it  is  coagulated  : after 
which,  the  only  neceflary  attention  during 
a voyage  is,  that  every  time  a jar  is  opened, 
they  fee  it  well  covered  again,  and  that, 
exclufive  of  the  butter  which  flicks  to  the 

of  a gentle  light  and  thin  quality.  The  requifite  quan- 
tities of  thefe  ingredients  will  eaiily  be  found  by  a few 
trials.  This  cement,  or  ftucco,  is  proper  to  form  co- 
lumns, or  other  feparate  pieces,  though  it  is  feldom  ufed 
but  as  plaifter.  They  have  often  attempted  to  colour 
it,  by  introducing  drugs  in  the  compofition;  but  they 
ha\  e hurt  its  delicacy,  brightnefs,  and  duration.  Co- 
loured flints  alone  can  effedt  this  in  a proper  manner. 

T meat 
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meat  they  take  away,  and  which  is  necef- 
fary  for  cooking  it,  there  is  ftill  enough  re- 
maining to  entirely  fpread  over  the  reft. 

It  is  furely  very  probable,  at  leaft  poffi- 
ble,  that  by  following  this  eafy  procefs  in 
our  more  temperate  climates,  larger  quan- 
tities of  provifions  might  be  kept  in  barrels 

/ 

that  were  firft  well  fcalded  with  water  of 
quick  lime,  left  they  might  communicate 
the  tafte  of  wood  to  the  meat.  I fhould 
imagine  too,  that  for  the  crew  in  general, 
mutton  and  beef  fuet,  hog’s-lard,  or  oil, 
would  do  equally  well.  Proofs  may  be 
made  with  little  expence  or  trouble  ; and 
as  I have  only  communicated  thefe  fhort 
obfervations  to  a few  perlons,  I do  not 
know  but  fome  of  them  may  already  have 
been  put  in  practice . I take,  however,  the 
prefent  opportunity  of  making  them  pub- 
lic, hoping  they  may  become  ufeful  under 
the  aufpices  of  an  enlightened  age. 

The  Indians,  not  only  at  fea,  but  on 
fhore  likewife,  daily  ufe  the  above  kind  of 
viands:  they  are  wholefome,  antifcorbutic, 

and 
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and  have,  befides,  an  agreeable  flavour, 
which  may  as  eafily  be  given  in  Europe,  as 

in  Alia  ; and  as  they  may  become  ufeful 

» 

in  navigation,  I fliall  enter  into  a fome- 

thing  more  copious  detail  concerning 

» 

them. 


i . The  ufe  thefe  people  make  of  rice  is 
well  known  : it  is  refreshing,  proper  to 
correct  other  aliments,  and  as  it  tempers 
the  acridity  of  the  humours,  by  thickening 
them,  and  preventing  their  diflblution, 
muft  be  exceedingly  wholefome at  fea.  I once 
crofled  from  India  to  the  ifle  of  France,  in 
a voyage  which  it  was  fuppofed  would  not 
be  above  fix  weeks,  but  which  happened  to 
be  twice  as  long,  when  all  on  board,  with- 
out diftinftion,  were  obliged  to  pump  night 
and  day,  the  veffel  making  above  four  feet 
water  in  an  hour.  We  eat  rice  inftead  of 
bread,  and  our  fc ai' city  compelled  us  to  eat 
it  boiled  in  fea-water;  yet  there  were  not 
above  three  or  four  fick  among  the  whole, 
though  many  were  Europeans. 

T 2 
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2.  The  foldiers,  failors,  and  Indian  tra- 
vellers, take  various  kinds  of  grain  and  peas, 
parched,  fo  as  to  preferve  them  many 
months,  as  a fuccedaneum  for  rice,  which 
they  frequently  want  opportunities  to  cook  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  awols  is  preferred,  which, 
with  them,  advantageoufly  fupplies  the 
place  of  our  bifcuit.  It  is  made  in  the 
following  manner  : they  take  nejly , that  is 
to  fay,  rice  in  the  hufk,  and  fteep  it  twen- 
ty-four hours  in  water,  made  lukewarm  by 
tire  or  in  the  fun,  then  fpread  it  on  mats  in 
the  fhade,  where  they  let  it  drain  for  an 
hour  or  two  ; they  afterwards  take  fome 
handfuls  of  this  nejly,  and  put  it  in  an 
earthen  vefiel,  firft  made  very  hot  by  a 
ftrong  fire,  in  which  they  ftir  it  about  till  the 
heat  burfts  the  hulk  ; it  is  then  emptied, 
and,  while  warm,  pounded,  not  to  reduce 
it  to  meal,  but  to  fliell  and  flatten  it  ; and 
this  is  awols,  of  which^  without  further 
trouble,  if  you  take  a handful  and  put  it 
in  water,  with  fugar,  or  in  milk,  hot  or 
cold,  it  prefently  fwells,  and  furniflies  a 
very  wholefome  aliment,  as  I have  often 
proved  by  fea  and  land. 
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3.  Some  Indians  very  wifely  add  hard 
curds  to  their  other  fea-ftock,  which  are 
carried  too  by  the  Arabs  and  moft  of  the 
caravans  that  traverfe  the  deferts.  Nothing 
can  be  more  {impie  than  its  mode  of  pre- 
paration : when  the  milk  is  well  turned, 
they  put  it  in  a clean  cloth  bag,  and  hang 
it  in  the  Iliade,  where  it  drains,  and  pre- 
fently  becomes  hard  like  a Hone.  Their 
daily  method  of  ufing  it  is,  to  break  a bit 
off,  and  mix  it  in  more  or  lefs  water,  ac- 
cording to  whether  they  want  it  for  food 
or  a poignant  refreshing  beverage.  Thefe 
curds,  if  preferved  from  humidity,  will 
keep  feveral  months. 

4.  Befides  what  they  dry,  they  prepare 
fifli  with  tamarinds;  they  wafh,  and  fprin- 
kle  with  pepper  and  fait,  then  take  a veffel 
and  put  in  a layer  of  fifli  and  a layer  of 
tamarinds  ; and  when  they  open  the  jar  to 
take  any  out,  they  are  careful  to  leave  it 
again  well  covered  : many  add  pimenta, 
garlic,  and  muftard,  and  fome  afafeetida. 
Many  things  in  Europe  might  fupply  the 
place  of  tamarinds. 

T 3 5,  In 
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5.  In  India,  both  by  fea  and  land,  they 
eat  acbars  with  meat,  vegetables,  and  rice. 
The  common  people  and  certain  tribes  ufe 
little  other  feafoning  to  preferve  them  in 
fait,  than  green  fruits  and  pot-herbs,  or 
the  tender  buds  of  fome  plants  j as  for  in* 
fiance,  of  a kind  of  large  reed  called  bam- 
boo. But  moft  people,  in  eafy  circum- 
ftances,  have  a preparation  more  agreeable 
to  the  tafte  : they  put  thefe  fruits  in  vine- 
gar, with  citrons,  garlic,  cloves,  ginger, 
pimenta,  fait,  and  muftard.  Thefe  acbars , 
while  they  excite  the  appetite,  give  a tone 
to  the  mufcles  of  the  ftomach.  At  firft,  I 
thought  thefe  minute  relations  would  ap- 
pear faftidious  ; but,  on  a fécond  confide- 
ration,  I imagined  they  might  afford  ufe- 
ful  hints. 

I have  mentioned  the  fear  the  Indians 
have  of  pirates  ; their  weflern  coaft s are 
almoft  continually  infefted  by  them:  thofe 
mod:  feared  for  their  ferocity  are  the  San- 
ganes,  eftablidied  towards  the  river  Sind, 
in  the  Guzerat.  Some  years  fince,  the  ar- 
maments of  the  Angrias  were  the  mod: 

confiderable  ; 
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confiderable  ; at  firft  they  only  durft  at- 
tack the  Indian  merchantmen,  but  were 
afterwards  known  to  fight  European  veflels 
of  forty  or  fifty  guns.  The  Englifh  were 
the  firft  who  took  offence  at  their  infults, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  theMahrattas,de- 
ftroyed  them  ; and  the  booty  amply  de- 
frayed the  expences  of  the  expedition. 
The  Mahrattas,  or  rather  thofe  petty 
princes  that  are  their  vaffals,  have  now 
fucceeded  the  Angrians  ; and,  by  clandes- 
tine fuccours,  prefently  become  more  pow- 
erful, have  alfo  infulted  rnoft  flags. 

Their  naval  ftrength  cohfifts  of  fome 
frigates  and  veflels  that  carry  eighteen  and 

» 

twenty-four  pounders  on  the  forecaftle, 
and  employ  both  oars  and  fails,  by  which 
they  take  advantage  of  the  calms  common 
in  thofe  latitudes.  They  attack  thofe  vef- 
fels  aftern  that  carry  too  great  a weight  of 
metal.  If  they  can  approach  to  board, 
fome  of  them  have  a cuftom  of  tolling  very 
brittle  pots  of  quick-lime  in  powrder  on 
board,  to  blind  fuch  of  their  antagonifts  as 
cannot  get  awray,  and  make  them  leave  the 

T 4 engage- 
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engagement.  The  pirates  moil  to  be 
dreaded  by  fmall  veifels,  on  one  part  of  this 
coafl,  are  the  Maeblcs , with  double  pirogues, 
and  who,  without  being  acknowledged  by 
any  prince,  rob  and  murder.  Thefe  Mae- 
Lies  are  a kind  of  new  Mahometan  race, 
who,  for  fome  ages,  have  been  forming 
from  Indian  profelytes,  and  moil  of  them 
from  the  infamous  tribes,  flaves,  and  cri- 
minals. Their  number  on  thefe  maritime 
coafts,  is,  by  degrees,  become  fo  confider- 
able,  that  having  tried  their  ftrength,  it  is 
certain,  had  not  Hyder  Ali  intervened, 
they  would  at  leaf!  have  become  indepen- 
dent. As  thefe  people  have  hitherto  been 
feparated  from  the  other  Mahometans  by 
diftance  of  place,  ancient  manners,  and  a 
mixture  of  grofs  prejudices,  it  fhould  feem, 
if  we  except  fome  merchants,  they  have 
hitherto  adopted  only  the  vices  of  the 
Gentoos,  and  of  thofe  to  whofe  faith  they 
are  become  converts. 

Some  people  alk,  how  the  Mahratta  and 
other  pirates  procure  the  quantity  of  arms 
and  naval  flores  they  confume,  and  of 

thofe 
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thofe  kinds  too  that  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  magazines  of  the  Europeans,  where 
they  are  often  wanted  for  the  fervices  of 
the  public  ? It  is  certain,  thefe  pirates  fel- 
dom  want  them  ; how  they  get  them,  is 
not  for  me  to  examine  here.  I have  heard 
others  too  exprefs  their  aftonifhment,  that 
thefe  maritime  infults  and  Ioffes  are  buf- 
fered ; for  my  own  part,  I am  aftonifhed 
that  the  coafts  of  Barbary  fhould  be  the 
continual  refuge  of  three  or  four  tribes  of 
free-booters,  who  collected  from  the  refufe 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  infeft  the  latitudes 
of  Europe,  and  infuit,  with  impunity,  her 

mod  refpedtable  powers  ; feveral  of  which 

* 

have  finally  fubmitted  to  pay  them  an  ai- 
re oft  arbitrary  tribute,  the  diigrace  of 
which  they  endeavour  to  foften  away,  by 
calling  it  a prefent:  yet  it  is  evident,  with- 
out any  formidable  or  expenfive  armaments, 
thefe  pirates,  more  eafily  than  thofe  of  In- 
dia, might  be  obliged  to  betake  themfeives 
to  a more  ufeful  and  honeft  employment. 
The  Indian  pirates,  after  combat  and  pil- 
lage, are  generally  humane,  and  without 
intereft  too,  for  they  do  not  make  flaves, 

though 
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though  they  endeavour  to  get  a ranfom  for 
fuch  perfons  as  they  fuppofe  to  be  rich. 
For  lbme  time  paft  the  Mahrattas  have 
become  fyftematical  in  their  depredations  : 
they  keep  refidents,  which,  while  they  ferve 
as  fpies  on  the  arrival  or  departure  of  vef- 
fels,  fell  their  paflports.  Some  of  the  In- 
dian traders  provide  themielves  with  them, 
but  the  moft  part  endeavour,  by  one  means 
or  other,  to  do  without  them,  as  thefe  pro- 
tections are  very  expen  five  : befides,  were 
they  to  purchafe  paifports  of  all  who  pre- 
tend a right  to  fell  them,  the  profits  of  the 
merchant  on  thefe  coafts  would  be  quite 
loft.  The  Portugueze  have  long  laid  claim 
to  this  right,  and  by  virtue  of  ancient  con- 
cédions from  the  court  of  Rome,  believe 
themfelves  moft  confcientioufly  entitled  to 
fell  permiffions  to  the  Indians,  to  navigate 
the  feas  that  wafh  their  own  fhores,  and 
to  confifcate  every  article  they  fhall  pleafe 
to  deem  contraband.  For  fome  years  paft 
Hyder  Ali  has  pretended,  likewife,  his 
paflport  is  neceffary  ; and,  laftly,  the  Eng- 
lifh  guard-fhips  exercife  the  right  of  vifit- 
ing,  and  many  fuffer  them  to  retain  fuch 

things 
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things  as  they  pleafe.  As  to  thefe  laft, 
though  feldom  puniilied,  but  rather  ftrong- 
ly  fupported,  it  mu  ft  be  allowed,  their 
vexations  do  not  really  originate  in  the  go- 
vernment. 


N°  II 

(Twice  a day  they  rub  and  knead  every 
part  of  their  bodies  with  their  hands.) 

# / 

The  advantages  refulting  from  this  prac- 
tice, appear  to  have  been  anciently  known 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  Afia.  Columella,  in 
his  Treatife  on  Agriculture,  particularly 
recommends  it  for  oxen.  Among  many 
of  the  eaftern  nations,  the  opulent  are  alfo 
great  admirers  of  this  kind  of  friction  ex- 
ercifed  upon  their  own  perfons  ; it  is  there- 
fore  probable,  it  was  not  prefcribed  for 
quadrupeds,  till  its  agreeable  and  falutary 
efte&s  had  firfc  been  proved  on  men.  It 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner  : 
they  rub  and  knead  various  parts  of  the  body, 
ftretch  the  tendons,  make  the  articulati- 
ons of  the  joints  crack,  tap  the  patient  with 
light-bounding  ftrokes,  more  or  lefs  quick, 

and 
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and  knead  and  rub  again  with  lefs  pref- 
fure. 

This  operation,  began  with  Tome  force, 
recreates  and  fupplies  the  want  of  exercife, 
by  provoking  and  facilitating  circulation  ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view  may  be  very  ufe- 
ful,  but  it  is  liable  to  abufe.  A hand  ac- 
cu homed  to  this  fpecies  of  luxury,  gra- 
dually becoming  more  light,  gliding  and 
pleafant,  continues  to  prefs  and  pat  a fub- 
jeft  extended  at  his  eafe  : prefently  by  a 
fucceffion  of  irnpreffions,  more  and  more 
pleafmg,  gentle  titillations  are  excited, 
which  are  foon  followed  by  a foft  languor 
and  a moifture,  which  become  general, 
and  induce  a kind  of  depreflion  or  volup- 
tuous dumber. 

I have  feen  obfervations  on  this  procefs, 
and  the  moil  favourable  times  of  procur- 
ing this  fort  of  paffive  enjoyment,  by  an 
Afiatic  author  of  great  antiquity.  It  was 
known  too  among  the  Romans  : Seneca, 
Plautus,  and  Martial,  fpeak  of  perlons  who 
cultivated  this  fmall  talent.  The  dancing- 

girls, 
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girls,  the  young  flaves,  and  the  barbers, 
are  thofe  who  excel  in  it  among  the  In- 
dians and  Perfians. 

But  many  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  the 
Tartars,  particularly  the  warriors  and 
priefts,  have  another  better  habit  of  excit- 
ing the  ufeful  part  of  the  above  fenfations, 
either  when  fatigued  with,  or,  with  the 
want  of,  exercife  : they  lie  at  length  on  the 
carpet,  ràife  themfelves  upon  their  hands 
and  feet,  keep  extending,  contracting,  and 
agitating  the  body  with  ardour,  turning 
and  throwing  themfelves  fuddenly  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  and  reiterating  thefe  brifk 
alternative  movements,  till  they  begin  to 
be  a little  tired.  This  kind  of  adtion  is 
very  wholefome,  and  proper  to  keep  the 
humours  in  that  ftate  of  fluidity  and  equi- 
librium which  is  moft  falutary,  and  is 
equally  prefcribed  by  the  phyficians  and 
fencing-mafters;  but  it  is  violent,  and  not 
agreeable  to  men  at  a certain  time  of  life, 
with  whom  it  is  not  habitual. 


N3  III. 
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N°  III. 

(To  which  fome  add  arrack,  opium,  or 

BangS-) 

» « 

They  diftil  various  kinds  of  brandy  in 
India,  which  we,  in  imitation  of  the  Ara- 
bians, have  called  arrack  : the  beft  are 
made  from  grain  or  fruit  fermented.  Others 

O 

are  got  from  the  liquors  drawn  from  the 
cocoa  and  palm-tree,  and  the  lead:  pleafant 
is  made  from  the  bark  of  the  black-thorn, 
bruifed  and  fermented  with  water  and  jagre. 
Sometimes,  before  they  diftil  this  latter, 
they  throw  in  a little  quick-lime. 

» - \ 

The  tops  of  the  leaves  of  a kind  hemp, 

which,  in  many  parts  of  Alia,  forms  a fpe- 
cies  of  fhrub,  are  called  bangg.  Many 
Indians,  Arabs,  and  Mallays,  have  a halpit 
of  drinking  every  day  fome  fpoonfuls  of 
the  juice  preffed  from  thefe  leaves  while 
green,  or  after  having  been  laid  to  fteep  ; to 
which  they  often  add  a little  opium.  Thefe 
fort  of  people,  too,  generally  mix  the  leaves 
in  their  tobacco,  for  which  they  are  pre- 
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pared,  by  being  laid  in  the  (hade  to  dry,  and 
are  afterwards  pounded  with  precaution, for 
the  volatile  particles  are  thofe  moft  prized  ; 
they  are  likewife  mixed  up  with  an  aphro- 
fidiac  eledtuary. 

1 

This  plant,  more  ftrong  in  Afia  than  in 
Europe,  is  alfo,  probably,  more  adtive.  It 
is  obferved  too,  that  the  circumftances  and 
difpofitions,  under  which  it  is  employed, 
feem  to  indicate  its  properties,  perhaps 
becaufe  it  then  adts  upon  the  animal  fpi- 
rits,  which,  already  in  motion,  are  difpoled 
to  receive  its  influence.  But  whether  it 
occafions  a heavy  ftupor,  whether  it  im~ 
prefies  the  counterfeit  of  gaiety  upon  the 
features,  that  is  to  fay,  a convulfive  laugh, 
or  whether,  by  a kind  of  delirium,  it  in- 
cites an  alert  or  brutal  courage,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  every  way  affedts  the  nervous 
fyftem,  and  blunts  the  delicate  fenfations. 
The  takers  of  bangg  are  fallow,  their  eyes 
are  haggard,  and  foon  or  late  they  are  at- 
tacked by  tremblings  in  the  limbs;  the  ufe 
of  it  is,  therefore,  highly  condemned  by 
the  fenfible  people  in  thefe  countries,  and 


1 


is 
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is  actually  prohibited  by  the  laws.  The 
above  effefts,  however,  may  point  out  fome 
medical  virtues  of  the  plant  to  the  faculty, 
and,  properly  combined  and  prepared,  may 
become  beneficial. 

i » -ik 

N°  IV. 

(The  Nomade  Indians  efleem  theHorfe  as 
the  firft  of  quadrupeds.) 

Thefe  people  pretend  to  find  refources 
of  every  kind  in  the  Horfe  : thus,  when  a 
brave  man  lias  loft  his  property,  when  he 
fears  fome  violence  that  may  endanger  his 
life  and  liberty,  or  when  he  is  dangeroufly 
wounded,  they  fay,  by  way  of  proverb,  and 
alluding  to  the  fwiftnefs  or  medical  proper- 
ties of  the  animal,  tc  Defpair  yet  of  no- 
“ thing,  the  hoof  of  thy  Horfe  is  ftill 
<£  thine.”  Several  travellers  have  noticed, 
that  they  likewife  prefer  horfe-fielli  to  beef, 
that  they  hold  Mares  milk  in  the  higheft 
eftimation  for  food,  and  extract  from  it  a 
fpirituous  liquor.  Some  of  the  Moguls 
and  Tartars  make  a very  lingular  ragout, 
occafionally,  on  their  parties  of  pleafure  : 

the 
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the  jockies  bring  a common  Horfe,  but 
ftrong,  in  good  order,  and  middle-aged, 
and  prefent  him  a Mare,  taking  care  to  in- 
flame his  defires  : at  a proper  time  they 
flip  a cord  in  a running-knot  round  the 
yard,  dole  to  the  root,  and  at  the  inftant 
of  highefl:  irritation,  two  men,  who  have 
each  hold  of  an  end,  pluck  it  with  all  their 
force,  and  feparate  the  penis  from  the  body. 
The  fpirits  thus  fixed,  and  the  member  re- 
maining in  the  fame  ftate,  is  wafhed,  and 
cooked  with  aromatic  and  aphrofidiac  fpices 
to  regale  the  guefts.  The  body  of  the 
Horfe,  after  they  have  cut  off  what  they 
want,  is  fold,  or  fent  in  prefents  to  friends. 

••  % / , j t k • 

N°  V. 

(But  the  Arabs,  above  all  others,  are  inex- 
hauftible  on  the  fubjed  of  their  Blood- 
horfes.) 

The  Bedoui  Arabians  are  well  known  in 
Europe  for  their  wandering  life  and  their 
paflion  for  Horfes.  I have  before  endea- 
voured to  notice  a few  things  on  the  latter 
fubjed.  I jfhall  now  add  a few  words  on  the 

U confli- 
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conftitutive  principles,  which,  for  fo  many 
ages,  have  reftrained,  and  induced  the  No- 
mades and  other  Arabs  to  this  very  fmgular 
kind  of  life.  The  object  of  the  ancient  legis- 
lators of  Afia,  I include  Egypt,  appears  to 
have  been  to  keep  their  fubjefts  diftind  and 
feparate  from  all  other  people  ; for  which 
purpofe,  every  means,  civil,  political,  and 
religious,  were  employed.  Men,  hardened 
to  fatigue,  faithful  to  a military  fort  of 
exiftence,  that  allures  liberty,  have  neither 
fear  nor  pulillanimous  hatred  ; they  re- 
venge, or  they  defpife.  The  ftranger, 
though  an  enemy,  who  approaches  the  tent 
of  the  Arabian,  claiming  the  facred  rights 
of  hofpitality,  is  certain  of  meeting  his  be- 
nevolence. The  man  mod:  likely  to  feel 
the  diftrefs  of  another,  is  he  who  knows 
diftrefs  himfelf,  and  who  has  few  imaginary 
wants. 

The  Bedouis , proud  of  their  indepen- 
dence, difdain  their  own  tribes,  that  are  be- 
come the  inhabitants  of  cities.  From  ear- 
lieft  infancy,  they  have  all  been  infpired 
with  what  is  reported  to  be  an  antifocial 

haugh- 
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haughtinefs,  but  which  is  the  balls  and 
guarantee  of  the  body  politic.  Nobility 
belongs  to  the  tribe,  and  not  to  the  indivi- 
dual : rich  or  poor,  he  lives  in  the  midft 
of  his  fathers,  his  friends,  and  his  chil- 
dren ; thus  the  glory  and  independence  of 
his  nation,  and  particularly  of  his  horde, 
is  his  own.  Since  the  empire  of  prejudice 
knows  no  boundaries,  but  thofe  of  the 
globe  over  which  it  prefides,  this  kind  of 
egotifm  may,  perhaps,  be  found  as  tolerable 
as  our  individual  honour , the  fyftcmatic  ten- 
dency of  which  is  unlimited.  The  philo- 
fopher,  worthy  of  the  name,  can  fee  none 
but  his  brethren  on  the  furface  of  the  uni- 
verfe  ; but  few  eyes  are  ftrong  enough  to 
fee  fo  far.  Strong  truths,  therefore,  and 
principles,  fublime  in  fpeculation,  loofen 
the  ties  of  fociety,  and  the  reafoner  ceafes 
to  be  the  citizen. 

The  Arab  wandered  in  his  deferts,when 
Mahomet  gave  him  an  impulfe  fo  power- 
ful, that  at  firft  it  feemed  deftrudtive  of  his 
national  character.  Under  the  aufpices  of 
that  audacious  warrior,  prophet,  and  le- 
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giflator,  this  people  were  devoured  by  an 
ambition  of  conqueft  and  converfion.  The 
holy  law  of  Ifmael  was  to  unite  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Several  hordes,  how- 
ever, remained  attached  to  the  ways  of 
their  forefathers,  many  returned,  and  others 
have  arifen.  The  modern  Arab  is  not  pre- 
cifely  what  he  was,  but  his  character  is  ftill 
diftinft. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  Sheik  Arabs 
was  that  of  tender  fathers  feldom  fevere  ; 

but  fuch  mildnefs  cannot  be  continued 

* 

amidft  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  whirl- 
wind of  conquefts  : diftant  generals  would 
be  independent,  and  they  were.  From 
that  time  the  divided  fupremacy  palled 
into  different  families,  whofe  pretenfions 
were  valour,  genius,  or  intrigue,  generally 
accompanied  by  guilt. 

The  empires  of  Mogul  and  Perfia,  ori- 
ginally formed  nearly  on  the  fame  princi- 
ples, are  in  a ftate  of  diflolution,  and  that 
of  the  Turk  is  not  far  diftant.  The  throne 
of  the  Sophis  is  overturned,  and  they  are 

fighting 
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fighting  for  the  fpoils.  The  governors  of 
the  Indian  provinces  revere  the  name  only 
of  the  fupremacy  eftablifhed  at  Delhi  ; the 
emperor  pretends  to  protedl  him,  whofe 
money  or  whofe  fword  is  the  moft  power- 
ful. Many  of  the  chiefs  perceive  this  de- 
cay, but  out  of  refpedt  to  ancient  ufage, 
have  deigned  to  fupport  the  diplomas 
themfelves  have  fabricated.  If  this  fyftem 
may  be  confolidated,  if  princes  brave,  ca- 
pable, and  become  independent,  can  tranf- 
mit,  for  fome  generations,  their  acquisi- 
tions to  pofterity,  a new  order  of  Dynas- 
ties will  arife  out  of  the  chaos  of  anarchy. 

Some  of  the  vail  provinces  of  Afia,  form- 
ed into  independent  Hates  by  the  valiant, 
adroit,  or  fortunate  foldier,  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  pofterity.  The  authors  of 
many  Afiatic  revolutions  are  ftill  living, 
and  yet  our  hiftorians,  that  every  thing 
may  refemble  thofe  manners,  which  contri- 
bute to  the  peace  or  honour  of  modern 
Europe,  have,  without  fee  or  reward,  fa- 
tigued themfelves  to  eftablifh  brilliant  ge- 
nealogies for  thefe  new  princes,  the  leaft  ri- 
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diculous  of  which  are  founded  on  a fimi- 
larity  of  names.  This  labour  is  premature 
and  fuperfluous.  A multitude  of  vizirs 
are  born  in  llavery  j for  if  thefe  great  dig- 
nities might  have  become  hereditary,  Afia 
would  long  fmce  have  felt  thofe  political 
{hocks  which  feem  preparing. 

The  phyfician  of  Kouli  Khan>  fmce 
known  by  the  name  of  Nadir  Schay  and 
other  well-informed  perfons,  have  affured 
me,  this  prince  rofe  from  the  greateft  ob- 
fcurity  , and  they  fay  the  fame  of  Kerim 
Khan , the  laft  fovereign  of  Per  lia.  Hyder 
Ali  is  at  prefent  the  only  politic,  wife,  and 
powerful  prince  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  pe- 
ninfula,  and  his  name  formerly  was  Hyder 
Naiken.  No  one  is  ignorant,  that  in  the  lower 
empire  at  Rome  and  at  Conftantinople,  men 
have  fprung  from  the  refufe  of  the  people, 
and  mounted  the  thrones  which  they  have 
debafed  : that  is  to  fay,  their  dependents 
have  returned  to  their  original  infignif- 
cance.  As  to  names  in  many  parts  of 
Afia,  and  particularly  in  India,  they  are 
changed  on  a change  of  condition  ; and 

children 
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children  feldom  are  called  by  the  names  of 
their  fathers.  The  nabob  and  the  Have 
differ  in  this  refpedt  only  in  fumâmes,  that 
relate  to  grandeur,  not  hereditary,  but  tem- 
porary and  individual. 

Mahometanifm,  while  it  extended  itfelf 
on  fear,  preferved  the  impreffion  of  the  foil 
whence  it  originated,  and  the  character  of 
its  author  : it  ftamped  haughtinefs  on  the 
brow  of  its  profelytes,  and  gave  them  a pride 
which  has  taught  them  to  difdainhim,whofe 
feeble  eyes  cannot  fee  the  light  of  the  Ko- 
ran. This  prejudice  expanded  the  foul  of 
the  conquering  foldier,  and  made  him  an 
enthufiaft  ; but,  by  a contrary  influence,  it 
has  enfeebled  and  debafed  his  captives.  Had 
not  this  great  momentum  been  impeded 
by  incoherent  and  deftrudtive  principles, 
the  univerfe  had  probably  taken  a new 
face. 

This  charadler  of  religious  pride  feems 
to  have  communicated  to  the  Arab,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Turk,  an  inftinftive  wif- 
dom,  by  which  they  forefaw,  that  a few 
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foldiers,  difperfed  over  an  immenfe  furface, 
muft,  either  them  or  their  children,  be  ex- 
terminated by  the  numerous  people  they 
had  enflaved,  if  they  did  not  prevent  them 
from  continuing  warlike  ; nay,  if  they  even 
did  not  render  them  abjedt.  They  faw 
the  energy  of  the  few  muff  fink  under  the 
weight  of  a multitude,  whofe  courage  ex- 
ample might  elevate,  and  the  conqueror 
muft  become  the  victim  of  a fatal  fecurity, 
when  cuftoms,  laws,  and  religion,  were  fo 
eflentially  different.  Were  he  to  depend 
upon  diffenfions  only,  every  party  might 
hope  the  fame,  and  his  exiftence  muft  be- 
come exceedingly  precarious. 

The  moil  exact  juftice  is  due  to  a con- 
quered people,  without  which  they  never 
can  be  reconciled  to  the  yoke  3 but  that 
cruel  afcendent,  which,  by  a courfe  of  edu- 
cation, one  race  ought  to  affume  and  pre- 
ferve  over  another,  is  perhaps  ftill  more 
indifpenfible.  The  Ottoman  empire  will 
fall,  overpowered  by  its  own  inherent  vices, 
but  not  by  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Coptics,  and  other  nonconform- 

ifts. 
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ifts.  Were  it  poffible  to  perfuade  them 
to  appear  alone  in  arms,  and  immediately 
to  dilcipline  them,  I dare  affirm,  that  two 
or  three  thoufand  European  Janiflaries 
would,  at  any  time,  be  certain  of  conqueft 
over  thefe  people,  who,  though  anciently 
valiant,  have  been  funk  fo  long,  that  their 
charafter  is  profoundly  degraded. 

The  Europeans  have  attempted  con 

quefts  in  Afia,  and,  though  apparently  their 
powers  have  been  always  very  fmall,  they 
have  ever  maintained  an  aftonifhing  fupe- 
riority.  I (hall  only  mention  the  Engliffi 
and  French  in  this  place,  and  cite  a few 
inftances  of  their  equal  energy.  The  ter- 
ritorial acquittions  of  the  two  nations 
cannot  furniffi  a ferious  comparifon:  thofe 
of  the  Engliffi  have  aftoniffied  all  Europe  ; 
the  French,  by  force  of  arms,  have  only 
poffeiTed  one  part  of  the  Carnatic  ; the 
countries  occupied  by  them  above  Mazula- 
patan,  towards  the  coaft  of  Orixa,  was: 
only  ceded  to  them  on  condition  of  their 
maintaining  an  auxiliary  body  of  troops 
for  Salabetzingu,  viceroy  of  Dekan,  an  ex- 
pence 
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pence  which  their  revenue  could  fcarcely 
defray.  Chandenagore,  in  Bengal,  which 
is  the  held  province  for  an  extenfive  com- 
merce, is  an  unfortified  town,  where  no 
military  are  allowed.  Their  other  acqui- 
ttions confift  only  in  fmall  feparate  forts 
on  the  fea-coaff.  This  is  all  well  known, 
and  yet  I dare  aver,  this  great  difference, 
properly  eflimated,  will  prove  the  efforts  of 
France  have  not  been  inferior  to  thofe  of 
her  rival. 

The  Englifh,  intent  on  commerce  only, 
paid  tribute  to  many  Indian  princes,  at  a 
time  when  the  French  had  informed  the 
Mahratta  envoys,  their  country  produced 
only  iron  and  foldiers.  They  had  already 
learnt  to  eifimate  the  haughtinefs  and  ig- 
norance of  the  people,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  men  had  often  carried  fire  and 
fword  in  the  heart  of  armies  a hundred-fold 
more  numerous.  At  laft  Dupleix,  French 
commander  of  Pondicherry,  difpofed  of  the 
government  of  Arcot  and  the  viceroyalty  of 
Dekan.  All  India  was  aftonifhed  ; the 
Englifh  themfelves  beheld  this  with  fur- 
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prize  ; but  prefently,  jealous  of  the  glory 
of  their  competitors,  on  whom  too  their 
commercial  exiftence  muft  foon  depend, 
they  refolved  to  embrace  the  contrary 
party,  as  the  only  juft  one  in  their  eyes. 

The  fcene  changes  : the  blood  of  Euro- 
peans drenches  the  fields  of  India,  and 
misfortunes,  Ioffes,  and  gains,  were  equal. 
The  two  Eaft-India  companies  were  alike 
exhaufted,  and  volumes  were  written  to 
Europe  on  both  fides,  to  demonftrate  the 
juftice  of  pretenfions  contrary  to  the  an- 
cient  rights  of  the  Mogul  empire.  Force 
only  could  determine  the  affair  ; and  the 
fate  of  a happy  war,  which  England  waged 
with  France,  decided  in  their  favour. 

After  this,  they  had  only  the  armies  of 
the  Indians  to  engage  ; and  hence,  aflifted 
by  well  difciplined  natives,  who  have  ren- 
dered  them  great  fervice,  originated  the 
power  that  has  been  fo  much  admired. 
From  this  moment,  under  the  modeft  title 
of  allies,  or  direétors  for  the  affairs  of  au- 
tomatans,  to  which  tfiemfelves  gave  mo- 
tion 
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tion  and  existence,  they  have  actually  pof- 
feflèci  an  immenfe  revenue,  had  it  been 
properly  adminiftred.  But  the  reftlefs  cha- 
rafter  of  the  European  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared more  proper  to  acquire,  than  to 
preferve  diftant  pofieffions. 

Abufe  every  where  watched,  and  en- 
croached upon,  the  footfteps  of  Power  ; 
nor  is  it  wonderful,  that  at  the  diftance  of 
fix  thoufand  leagues,  doors  flhould  be  found 
open  to  cunning  and  impunity.  A people, 
that  may  well  be  called  generous,  but  with 
whom  vice  and  virtue  are  carried  to  ex- 
tremes, and  among  whom  the  moft  virtUr 
ous  are  often  feated  by  the  moft  vile, 
this  people  have  given  a moft  aftonilhing 
idea  of  their  national  character  in  India  : 
their  aftions,  power,  and  whole  operations, 
for  many  years  paft,  are  fcarcely  conceiv- 
able. The  picture  would  here  be  mif- 
placed  ; I would  not  undertake  to  draw, 
even  an  outline  of  the  monftrous  refine- 
ments and  dark  horrors  of  which  wicked 
and  unworthy  men  have  been  capable. 
Two  words  may  fuffiçe  : the  cries  of  a mul- 
titude 
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titude  of  wretches  have  pierced  even  to 
Europe.  Commiflaries  and  infpeftors  were 
immediately  appointed  ; but  merit  is  mo- 
deft,  and  intrigue  has  often  prefided  in  the 
choice  of  a judge;  want  of  abilities,  or  de- 
ception likewife  may  render  thefe  means 
infufficient  5 for  it  is  true,  that  mediators 
and  redreflors,  to  fatisfy  their  own  or  their 
friends  cupidity,  have  occafioned  greater 
devaluations  than  undifciplined  armies. 

Let  us  caft  an  eye  on  two  or  three  modes 
of  adminiftration  nearly  common  to  both 
nations* 

The  Englifh  pofleffions  in  India  are,  out 
of  meafure,  beyond  their  national  ftrength. 
It  is  not  neceflary  to  examine,  if  in  con- 
fining their  conquefts  to  certain  limits,  the 
government  would  have  afted  more  ra- 
tionally, would  have  had  fewer  expences, 
and  greater  gains  ; the  ambitious  and  the 
defigning  muft  exercife  their  talents  on 
vaft  furfaces.  To  acquire  and  preferve 
their  pofleffions,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
maintain  and  difcipline  large  bodies  of  Tea- 
poys ; and  hence  their  fuccefs. 
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The  colour,  manners,  language,  and  re- 
ligion of  thefe  men,  are  different  ; and  as 
their  mailers  have  not  taken  any  of  thofe 
precautions  which  an  intelligent  forefight 
would  indicate,  it  may  be  faid,  that  by 
opening  a new  road  to  abufe  and  depreda- 
tion, they  have  engendered  in  their  bofoms 
thofe  feeds  of  deflrudlion  which,  fooner  or 
later,  muft  come  to  maturity.  They  have 
already  had  fome  leffons  on  this  head;  that 
given  by  Kanfaeb  was  fevere.  It  was  to 
this  Indian,  who,  from  a common  feapoy, 
became  commandant  of  Madura,  that  I 
made  the  voyage  during  the  lafl  war,  of 
which  I have  fpoken  in  a preceding  article. 
He  made  himfelf  independent,  and,  after 
oppofing  the  whole  force  of  the  Englifh  in 
the  Carnatic,  till  they  began  to  defpair  of 
fuccefs,  fell  at  lafl  by  the  cowardly  hand 
of  perfidy. 

There  are  other  circumflances  which 
will  contribute  to  fpread  the  principles  of 
tallies,  and  the  military  refources  of  Eu- 
rope among  the  Indians  : ten  or  twelve 
thoufand  French  deferters,fcattered  through 
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Indoftan,  will  help  to  produce  this  effect. 
Hence  a plan  was  propofed  in  France  to 
lhake  the  power  of  the  Englifh  : it  was  ima- 
gined, that  all  the  princes  of  the  peninfula 
might  be  ftirred  againft  the  common  ene- 
my, and  the  means  of  recruiting  their  fmall 
parties  have  been  voluntarily,  though  in- 
directly, given  them  : their  chiefs  have 
been  encouraged  by  brevets,  military  dis- 
tinctions, and  even  by  rank  as  Superior 
officers. 

I confefs  this  projeCt,  approved  of  by 
perfons  whofe  abilities  I refpeCt,  and  at  firft 
alfo  by  many  of  my  belt  friends,  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  not  only  illufory,  but 
dangerous  to  all  future  military  power  of 
the  French  in  thefe  countries.  I may  be 
deceived,  but  this  consideration  has  in- 
duced me  to  infert,  in  this  place,  a few  cir- 
cumftances  I have  formerly  had  occafion 
to  write  on  this  fubjeCt. 

- ! 

The  prefence  of  the  French  deferters  in 
India  is  certainly  difagreeable  to  the  Eng- 
lifh i but  the  queftion  is,  whether  the  hope 

of 
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of  a general  confederacy  among  princes  of 
a new  date,  each  lolely  occupied  in  efta- 
blifhing  individual  power,  be  well  found- 
ed ? Or,  fuppofing  it  lb  to  be,  would  it 
originate  in  the  political  influence  and  com- 
bination of  a hundred  French  commanders, 
each  living  at  three,  four,  and  five  hundred 
leagues  diftance  from  the  other  ? The  In- 
dians, who,  by  rewards,  have  drawn  them 
to  their  fervice,  have  not  done  it  to  receive 

i » 

their  commands,  but  to  profit  by  their 
talents,  in  order  to  fubjugate  their  neigh- 
bours. But  facts  are  more  convincing 
than  diflèrtations. 

Every  one,  who  has  the  leaft  knowledge 
of  Indian  affairs,  knows,  that  the  late  Sa- 
labetzingu,  viceroy  of  Dekan,  has  almoft 
always  had  a corps  of  French  troops  about 
his  perfon,  fent  him  by  the  government  of 
Pondicherry  : yet  M.  Buffy,  who  com- 
manded thofe  troops,  could  never  bring 
him  or  his  counfel  to  a determination  to 
lead  his  forces  into  Bengal  or  the  Carnatic, 
either  diredtly,  or  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
French  againft  the  Englifli. 
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Pondicherry,  when  attacked  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prelent  war,  would  have 
been  faved  by  the  leaf!  movement  of  Hy- 
der  Ali,  and  he  fuffered  it  to  fall  ; yet,  dur- 
ing the  firft  years  of  his  reign,  he  received 
great  affiftance  from  about  four  hundred 
French,  lent  him  by  government,  and  devot- 
ed to, and  fervinghim  under  the  command  of 
their  own  officers  ; and  it  was,  undoubted- 
ly, his  intereft  to  have  faved  the  place.  At 
prefent  he  oppofes  the  Engliffi  with  all  his 
power  ; but  it  is  their  own  wild  ambition 
that  has  armed  him  ; he  is  valiant  and  en- 
terprizing;  he  is  provoked,  and  he  had  tried 
his  ftrength  againft  them.  In  1768,  al- 
though abandoned  by  a fmall  corps  of  Eu- 
ropean deferters,  who  were  bought  off*,  he 
obliged  them  to  defray  part  of  the  expences 
of  an  unjuft  attack,  and  cede  to  him  the 
diftritt  of  Karour . 

Thefe  two  inftances  may  be  fufficient, 
and  they  prove,  that  the  commanding  of- 
ficers of  thefe  auxiliary  French  troops  could 
not  influence  the  proceedings  of  princes, 
who  had  real  national  obligations,  as  well 
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as  every  reafon  to  exert  themfelves  for  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  French  in  India:  but, 
jealous,  fearful,  and  eafily  diverted  by  the 
intereft  of  the  moment,  Indian  princes  are 
confined  within  certain  bounds,  which  are 
totally  inimical  to  the  enlarged  European 
idea  of  a balance  of  power.  Therefore, 
except  in  extraordinary  cafes,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  foretel,  how  little  can  be  expedted 
from  means  thus  diftant  and  neceftarily  in- 
ferior. 

I have  thought  it  my  duty  to  obferve, 

• ) 

that  the  encouragement  given  to  thefe  fmall 
corps  of  deferters  was  likely  to  produce 
dangerous  confequences,  if  we  fuppofe  the 
government  has  any  future  views  to  efta- 
blifhment in  India.  I fhall  add,  it  feems 
evident,  that  the  detachments  of  regular 
troops,  formerly  placed  about  the  perfons 
of  the  Indian  princes,  and  received  into 
their  pay,  have  opened  and  enlarged  the 
road  to  the  bad  confequences  I am  about 
to  defcribe. 


In 
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In  1769,  I had  occafion  to  vifit  thé 
courts  of  various  Indian  princes  : this  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  attentively  obferving 
one  of  thefe  parties,  then  in  the  fervice  of 
Bazalatzengu,  viceroy  of  Adhaoni . As  this 
was  one  of  the  mold  numerous  and  regular, 
what  I fhall  obferve  may,  with  fome  ex- 
ceptions, be  applied  to  all  others.  A Mr. 
Zephir,  lince  dead,  was  commander  ; he 
was  a brave,  prudent,  well-informed  man; 
his  train  and  equipage  had  fomething  very 

lingular,  he  had  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
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feapoys,  and  fome  topalies,  which  are 
blacks  accoutered  like  Europeans,  under 
him  ; and  his  corps  confuted  of  about  two 
hundred  French,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  twenty  were  horfemen,  and  the  others 
chiefly  ferved  in  the  artillery.  The  pay  of 
the  foot  was  two  guineas  a month,  the  horfe 
three,  without  being  at  the  expence  of 
fodder,  and  with  refped:  to  manners,  ab- 
foiute  liberty.  What  deferves  particular 
notice  too  is,  that,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  country,  which  Hyder  Ali  is  cilmoft 
the  only  prince  who  occafionally  violates, 
the  foldier  is  really  a volunteer  : if  difcon- 
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tented,  he  may  lay  down  his  arms  and  re- 
tire ; but  being  well  paid,  few  of  them 
profit  by  this  liberty.  Now  it  is  remark- 
able, that  among  thefe  nations,  even  thofe 
the  leafl  warlike,  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon foldier  is  thought  honourable,  and 
therefore  recruits  are  never  wanted  ; pref- 
fmg  is  unknown,  and  the  time  of  fervice 
not  being  limited,  thofe  who  enter  general- 
ly remain  all  their  lives. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  a grenadier  fhut  up 
in  one  of  our  Indian  garrifons  or  camps, 
wliofe  pay  does  not  amount  to  a fourth  of 
this,  fubje&ed  to  a rigorous  and  intricate 
difcipline,  and  kept  in  a degree  of  awe, 
which,  however  varnifhed,  is  next  to  ab- 
jedt.  This  man  is,  neverthelefs,  full  of 
energy  and  a haughty  courage  5 precious 
gifts,  which  nature  would  not  bellow  in 
vain.  What  then  will  be  the  effect,  when 
he  fhall  hear  of  the  happy  condition  of  his 
ancient  comrades  ? Solicited,  or  at  leafl  en- 
couraged, by  their  emiffaries  or  commif- 
fioners,  eflabiifhed  in  our  colonies  and  elle- 
where,  can  it  be  fuppofed  he  will  not  be 
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tempted  to  forfake  his  colours  ? If  he  de- 
fert,  he  is  threatened  with  death;  but  this 
it  is  his  glory  to  difdain  ; and  if  he  obtain  his 
end,  which,  to  thofe  who  know  India,  is 
very  eafy,  he  then  becomes  a volunteer  ; 
and  we  have  fecn  how  different  will  be  his 
fate  : if  he  has  genius,  and  is  enterprizing, 
he  may  afpire  to  fortune  and  honours. 
What  I have  faid,  in  my  opinion,  fuffi- 
ciently  proves  my  fuppofition. 

It  is  evident,  that  moft  of  the  com- 
manders of  thefe  fmall  corps  are  neceffarily 
men  of  merit,  for  with  no  other  plea,  no 
other  right,  than  the  afcendancy  which  va- 
lour and  talents  bequeath,  they  perfuaded 
their  equals  to  unite,  and  proved  to  them 
it  was  their  intereff  to  fubmit  to  their  or- 
ders. This  fhews  their  perfonal  fuperiori- 
ty  ; the  brilliant  and  romantic  fide  of  fuch 
like  adventures  is  foreign  to  national  pur- 
pofes;  and  it  appears  too  real,  too  certain, 
that  encouragements  like  thefe,  in  the  pre- 
fent  ffate  of  fociety,  muff  open  a new  fpe- 
cies  of  abufe  in  India,  which  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  remedy. 

x 3 
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Moll  of  the  European  powers,  that  have 
fettlements  in  India,  abound  in  projects  for 
the  bell  poffible  government  of  thefe  dis- 
tant countries.  Reformations,  mutations, 
meliorations,  political,  commercial,  civil, 
religious,  and  military,  nothing  has  been 
negleCted.  Among  thefe,  there  have,  no 
doubt,  been  fome  excellent  plans,  but  ig- 
norance, cunning,  and  even  audacious  fel- 
fifhnefs  have  dictated  others.  Various  pro- 
jects of  improvement  have  been  difcuflèd 
in  England  ; one  of  thefe,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Indians,  was  to  fuffer  them  to  enjoy 
the  proprietorfhip  of  the  lands  they  culti- 
vate, by  ceding  them  at  a moderate  price. 

V 

Every  hufbandman,  fay  they,  attracted  by 
this  difcreet  benevolence,  will  eagerly  defire 
to  live  under  the  protection  of  fuch  an  au- 
fpicious  adminiitration  ; and  the  territories 
of  Great-Britain,  in  their  prefent  extent, 
will  produce  an  immenfe  fum.  From  this 
reafoning  it  is  clear,  that  London,  foon 
overloaded  with  riches,  w^ould  become  the 
metropolis  of  India.  I only  mention  this 
fine  dream,  becaufe  it  is  productive  of  an 
error  on  the  fubjeCl  of  proprietary  rights 

in 
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in  India,  as  believed  in  Europe,  which  has 
already  opened  a road  to  numerous  a£ts 
of  injuftice. 

Thofe  men,  who,  in  Afia,  arrive  at  dig- 
nities, are  often  born  in  indigence  : policy 
prefers  them  to  others  of  equal  merit,  if 
file  is  free  in  her  choice.  Thefe  generally 
hold  their  pofleffions  either  from  the  mu- 
nificence of  their  mailers,  or  the  abufe  of 
authority.  As  their  fervices  are  perfonal, 
their  wealth  is  temporary  : in  cafe  of  death 
or  difgrace,  the  chief  part  of  their  riches 
becomes  either  the  prey  of  their  enemies,  or 
confifcated  to  the  ftate,  ferves,  perhaps,  as  a 
momentary  recompence  to  their  fucceffors. 
Hence  travellers  have  repeatedly  faid,the  peo- 
ple poffefs  nothing  properly  of  themfelves, 
efpecially  of  landed  property  ; and  hence 
thefe  European  difcuffions  on  fuch  pretended 
regal  rights  ; that  is  to  fay,  falfe  applica- 
tions and  occafional  abufes,  which,  among 
the  Gentoos,  are  really  very  uncommon, 
have  been  fuppofed  laws  ; and  what  is 
worfe,  men  naturally  worthy  and  benevo- 
lent, landing  in  India,  thus  prepoffefled, 
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have  looked , without  feeing  ; and  fuffered 
depredations,  without  miftrufting  them  to 
be  fuch. 

4 

If,  hereafter,  it  fhould  be  endeavoured 
to  fupport  thefe  a6ts  of  inconfiftent  and 
atrocious  defpotifm  by  examples,  and  they 
fhould  pretend  an  immediate  and  prefcrip- 
tive  right  to  difpofe  arbitrarily  of  the  in- 
heritance the  oppreffed  wretch  hath  re- 
ceived from  his  fathers,  and  bedewed  with 
the  fweat  of  his  brow,  it  is  certain,  that  a 
hundred  precedents  of  this  kind  might  be 
found,  in  the  Europeans  governments,  to 
one  in  the  remainder  of  the  peninfula. 

Yes,  it  is  among  thefe,  that,  when  a def- 
picable  tyrant  has  farmed  large  diftridts,  he 
has  often  not  only  difpoffefled  the  rightful 
owners,  to  bellow  their  lands  on  others, 
but  feized  fuch  as  have  been  reputed  weal- 
thy, and,  by  a thoufand  tortures,  forced 
them  to  deliver  their  hidden  treafure.  How 
often  have  we  beheld  villages  totally  aban- 
doned, and  the  inhabitants  retire  to  the 
lands  of  a neighbouring  prince  5 whence 

if 
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if  they  return,  it  has  only  been  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  moft  folemn  written  pro- 
mifes,  that  all  things  fhould  be  regulated 
according  to  ancient  ufage. 

Are  thefe  ufages  fo  very  little  known 
then?  No:  butoppreffionmuftbefupported. 
Thefe  great  farmers,  or  directors,  cannot 
obtain  the  preference  over  their  opponents 
but  by  rich  prefents  ; and  knowing  the 
price  at  which  themfelves  may  be  fup- 
planted,  every  means  with  them  is  honeft, 
by  which  they  can  fuftain  their  power,  or 
reimburfe  their  expences.  The  favage, 
fays  Montefquieu,  fells  the  tree,  that  he 
may  gather  the  fruit.  It  is  inconteftible, 
that  within  thefe  thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
villages,  in  many  diftrifls,  have  half  of 
them  difappeared;  which  difference  cannot, 
in  reality,  be  imputed  to  the  ravages  of 
war  : then,  as  now,  the  Indian  armies 
were  always  in  motion  ; but  before  that 
period  the  hufbandman  could  fafely  till 
his  land,  even  in  the  fight  of  the  enemy. 


Territorial 
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Territorial  property  is  held  facred  among 
the  Indians.  It  is  under  the  fanétion  of 

I 

the  laws,  that  individuals  buy  or  fell  the 
land  they  acquire  by  inheritance  or  induf- 
try  : the  contract  comes  before  the  judge, 
is  limed  by  him  and  witnefies  ; and  one  of 
the  molt  ordinary  forms  is,  that  as  long  as 
the  fun  and  the  moon  fhall  enlighten  the  earth , 
fo  long  the  feller  wills , that  the  land , for 
which  he  acknowledges  he  has  received  a jujl 
price,  frail  remain  with  the  pur  chafer  and  his 
defeendants.  The  queftion,  indeed,  if  pro- 
perly inveftigated,  refolves  itfelf  : we  know, 
that  moft  forts  of  rice,  which  is  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  Indians,  will  not  grow 
but  in  lands  properly  difpofed  to  lie  under 
water,  for  which  reafon  it  is  often  necef- 
farv  to  lower  the  furface  : and  what  man 

j 

would  venture,  at  a great  expence,  to  buy, 
grub,  clear,  and  manure  a field,  if  he  had 
a tenant’s  right  of  enjoyment,  of  which  he 
were  liable  daily  to  be  deprived  ? I will 
not  pretend  to  fay  what  fhall  be  hereafter, 
I only  know,  that  abufes  multiply  rapidly  3 
that,  neverthelefs,  the  Gentoo  country  is 
flill  the  moft  happy  3 that  the  Mogul  ter- 
ritories 
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litories  are  fufliciently  opprefled;  but  that 
the  Endifh  adminiftration,  above  all 

O 

others,  lias  hitherto  been  a devouring  fire. 


Such  fort  of  details  are  here  not  very  in- 
terefting,  except  to  a few  ; but  under  the 
prefent  circumftances,  and  for  the  honour 
of  humanity,  I dwell  fomething  longer  on 
thefe  fubjedts,  than  I at  firft  propofed. 

Whatever  plan  fhall  hereafter  be  adopt- 
ed, peace  or  war,  I will  hazard  one  more 
general  reflexion  relative  to  the  Europeans 
in  India.  Though  fmall  bodies  of  difci- 
plined  troops,  taking  advantage  of  the 
cowardice  of  the  Afiatics,  or  rather  of 
their  abfurd  politics,  have  fubjugated  vaft 
and  populous  regions  ; yet  foon  or  late 
lliall  they  not  be  expelled  ? Yes  : when 
the  patriotic  chiefs  fliall  have  learnt  to 
unite  their  different  powers  for  the  general 
good 3 when  they  fhall  take  advantage  of 
local  fituation  and  their  fuperior  know- 
ledge of  the  country  ; when  they  fliall  ac- 
quire effective  virtue,  fidelity  in  their  pro- 
mifes,  equity  in  their  decifions,  and  forti- 
tude 
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tude  in  execution.  Man,  it  is  true,  feem$ 
born  for  the  yoke,  and  the  neck  of  the 
fouthem  Afiatic  feems  moft  pliant  : the 
Arab  and  the  Tartar  have  enflaved  him, 
and  their  right  has  been  the  right  of  con- 
queft.  To  this  unjuft,  this  dreadful  claim, 
the  ftill  more  reftlefs  European  has  added 
fuperiority  of  talents  : he  muft  run  his 
courfe,  he  muft  fulfil  his  deftiny;  but  while 
he  is  impelling  others  ta  wretchednefs, 
may  he  remember,  he  is  himfelf  a man. 
The  applaufes  of  enlightened  ages  fhall  be 
denied  to  the  warrior,  who  conquered  none 
but  feeble,  defencelefs,  and  divided  ene- 
mies ; but  he  fhall  be  held  truly  great, 
who,  equally  refpccted  and  beloved  by  the 
vanquifhed  and  the  vanquifhers,  knew  to 
preferve  and  improve,  while  he  governed 
his  acquifttion. 
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N3  VI. 

(They  ornament  their  Horfes  with  jewels 
and  amulets,  which  laft  are  to  preferve 
them  from  evil  eyes,  &c.) 

The  valuable  amulets  are  moftly  form- 
ed of  fentences  from  the  Koran,  fecretly 
written,  folded,  and  inftantly  inclofed  in  a 
little  bag  by  fome  holy  perfon,  who,  at 
the  fame  time,  pronounces  proper  prayers, 
which,  that  they  may  be  moft  excellent, 
are  extracted  from  the  above  book.  Some 
amulets  are  prefervatives  againft  ficknefs, 
others  from  the  eye  of  the  envious,  and  others 
are  fuppofed  to  render  their  owner  invul- 
nerable. If,  by  chance,  the  poffeffor  of  thcfe 
laft  be  killed  or  wounded,  it  is  evidently 
through  want  of  faith,  or  as  a chaftife- 
ment  for  fome  grofs  and  fecret  fins.  The 
eye  of  envy  is  had  in  fingular  dread  all 
over  Afia,  for  which  reafon,  a well-bred 
perfon,  who  is  acquainted  with  their  man- 
ners, never  teftifies,  by  an  exclamation,  or 
otherwife,  any  mdifcreet  furprize  at  the 
firft  light  of  a beautiful  child,  or  a fine 

Horfe 
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Horfe  ; if  he  did,  the  fimple  Arab  would 
not  fail  to  place  every  accident,  which,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  year,  might  happen  to 
them,  to  his  account.  Politenefs  and  cuf- 
tom  require  he  fhould  fay  little  more  than 
God  is  good , is  powerful  ; this  infant  or  this 
Horfe  fall  prefer . 


ND  VII. 

(This  fpecies,  they  lay,  descended  originally 
from  the  feud  of  Solomon,  &c.) 

We  learn,  from  the  Bible,  that,  till  the 
time  of  Solomon,  the  Jewifli  princes  rode 
only  on  afles  or  mules,  animals  very  pro- 
per to  ride  in  thç  mountainous  country 
they  inhabited.  It  likewife  teaches  us, 
that  under  the  fplendid  reign  of  this  mo- 
narch, the  Horfes  brought  to  Paleftine 
were  bought  by  his  orders  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  But  through  all  thefe  countries,  in- 
stead of  real  traditions,  flattering  tales, 
created  by  ignorance,  have  been  adopted 
by  the  modern  inhabitants.  Thus,  in 
contradiction  to  chronology  and  the  moft 
refpedtable  ancient  authors,  every  trace  of 

grandeur 
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grandeur  or  public  utility  is  indifcrimi- 
nately  given  to  Alexander,  Solomon,  or  fome 
Jewifh  patriarch.  Thefe  good  folks  know 
a multitude  of  antique  faéts,  with  which 
their  fathers  were  perfectly  acquainted, 
while  they  are  ignorant  of  the  names  of 
the  heroes  whofe  memories  they  violate. 
Europe  alone  has  opened  an  afylum  to 
the  manes  of  thefe  great  men. 

But  the  thing,  which,  in  this  cafe,  may 
well  caufe  aftonifhment  is,  that  European 
travellers,  fome  of  them  exceedingly  intel- 
ligent, have  feemed  credulous  or  fyftematic 
enough  to  qualify  real  tradition,  and  fa- 
tigue themfelves  to  difcufs,  nay,  even  ma- 
gifterially  to  fupport  tales  as  improbable  as 
the  mythological  defcent  of  the  Arabian 
Horfes.  The  fable  tells  us,  Procruftes  was 
feized  with  a mad  defire  of  firetching  or 
lopping  the  limbs  of  his  guefls,  till  they 
would  exadtly  fit  his  bed.  It  is  as  fenfe- 
lefs  a mania  to  run  over  the  earth  with 
little  meafures  in  our  pockets,  apply  them 
in  all  cafes,  and,  willing  or  not,  force  them 
to  fquare  with  our  flandard. 
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N°  VIII.  * 

(Not  being  able  to  find  a caravan,  becaufe 
of  the  Yefidi,  that  inhabit  the  mountains 
of  Senjaar,  &c.) 

In  moft  parts  of  Afia  travellers,  and 
efpecially  merchants,  generally  go  in  ca- 
ravans. In  Mefopotamia,  where  I then  was, 
they  fear  not  only  vagabonds  and  robbers, 
fuch  as  are  every  where  found,  but  likewife 
the  Arabs,  Curdes,  Yefidi,  and  Turco- 
mans. Thefe  names  prefent  to  the  ima- 

JL 

gination  an  idea  of  profeffional  banditti,  and 
yet  the  people  are  moft  of  them  charitable 
and  humane.  It  has  been  related,  in  a 
preceding  article,  how  much  the  Arabian 
women  dared  and  condefcended  to  do  for 
me  : I was  a ftranger,  worfe  than  a heretic  in 
their  eyes,  and  in  a fituation  to  infpire  hor- 
ror. Their  compaffion  certainly  did  not 
originate  in  intereft,  etiquette,  or  oftenta- 
tion  3 young  and  old  had  no  other  guide 
but  native  fenfibility. 


Powerful 
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Powerful  empires  have  often  endeavour- 
ed to  bring  thefe  Nomades  under  their 
fubjedtion,  but  violence,  intrigue,  and  trea- 
fon,  have  been  employed  in  vain.  Often 
vanquifhed,  but  never  fubjugated,  they  look 
upon  themfelves  as  the  true  fovereigns  of 
the  countries  they  inhabit.  According  to 
them,  the  Turks  are  ufurpers  ; and  the 
merchants,  who,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
endeavour  to  crofs  their  deferts,  without 
paying  contribution,  are  unjuft  men,  and 
punifhable  ftnugglers,  who  would  defraud 
them  of  duties  which  are  paid  without  dif- 
ficulty all  over  the  earth.  Let  us  confider 
this  matter  impartially. 

Have  not  the  well-armed  Europeans  ex- 
ercifed  a right,  for  feveral  ages,  over  their 
own  and  countries  newly  difcovered  ? 
Wherefore  then  give  odious  names  to  the 
good  Arabs,  who,  to  right  of  poffeffion 
and  prefcription  immemorial  over  their  de- 
ferts, join  that  of  force,  which,  in  reality, 
ought  to  be  refpedted. 


Y 
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When  one  of  thefe  hordes  encounters  a 
caravan,  the  latter  feldom  makes  a ferious 
defence  ; they  foon  come  to  a parley,  the 
contribution  demanded  is  generally  mode- 
rate, and  a fmgle  traveller  is  exempted,  as 
I have  twice  experienced.  When  each  fide 
have  given  their  words,  every  thing  paffes 
with  good  faith.  The  chief  of  the  cara- 
van makes  a fmall  prefent  to  the  Scheik  of 
the  horde  ; and  if  he  cannot  pay  in  money 
the  fum  ftipulated  for  each  kind  of  mer- 
chandize, he  gives  him  notes  payable  to  the 
bearer.  From  this  moment  thefe  pretend- 
ed banditti  become  very  good  fort  of  peo- 
ple, who  furnifli  various  refrefliments  at  a 
reafonable  price,  and  alfo  fucli  efcort  as  is 
necelfary.  Sometimes,  however,  they  give 
no  quarter  to  Turkilh  Balliaws  and  their 
fuite,  and  even  to  travellers  ; but  the  defire 
of  vengeance,  or  the  neceffity  of  reprifals, 
in  fuch  cafes,  urges  them  to  the  combat. 

The  Curdes  are  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  lefs  civilized  than  the  other  Arabs  : I 
will  relate  a fa  ft  here,  which  may  give  a 

tolerable 
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tolerable  clear  idea  of  the  rights  of  nations, 
as  obferved  among  thefe  different  No- 
mades. 

In  1762,  I arrived  at  Merdin,  with  a ca- 
ravan of  merchants,  from  Moufoul.  Hav- 
ing learnt,  that  a Curde  Scheik  had  fixed 
his  camp  in  the  plains  of  Nifibin,  our  Ca~ 
ravanbajhi  fent  to  demand  a free  p adage, 
offering  him  a prefent  of  a piaftre  and  half, 
izelote , ( about  three  fh  filings  and  nine-pence  ) 
for  each  mule.  The  Curde  demanded  twice 
as  much  ; and  the  fum  appearing  un- 
reafonable  to  the  merchants,  they  deter- 
mined to  afk  fupport,  for  which  they  were 
to  pay,  from  the  Bafiiawr  of  Diarbekir  and 
the  Muflalem  of  Merdin. 

Above  two  thoufand  men  were  prefently 
fent,  to  whom  fomc  of  our  own  were  ad- 
ded. My  curiofity  prompted  me  to  be  of 
the  party;  but  as  I had  no  great  opi- 
nion of  thefe  mechanic-ill-armed  recruits, 
marching  without  order  or  difcipline,  fome 
on  foot,  fome  on  horfeback,  and  others  on 
mules,  I defired  the  commander  of  a fmail 
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corps  of  about  forty  Dalybafhi  to  permit 
me  to  join  him.  Thefe  Dalybafhi  are  Eu- 
ropean Turks  and  horfemen  of  acknow- 
ledged valour  ; the  Bafhaws  have  them  ge- 
nerally for  their  body  guards. 

\ .1 

The  battle  was  foon  over  : at  the  fight  of 
the  Curdes,  who  were  fcarcely  three  hun- 
dred men,  armed  with  lances,  our  troops 
difperfed  and  fled.  The  Dalybafhi  kept 
compact,  and  with  high  carabines  covered 
the  fugitives  ; many  of  whom,  notwith- 
standing, loft  their  Horfes,  arms,  and  tur- 
bans, and  were  beat  on  the  back,  as  they 
ran,  with  the  handle  of  the  lance. 

After  this  lefibn,  our  Caravanbafhi  fent 
for  terms  of  peace  to  the  Scheik,  and  of- 
fered to  pay  the  three  piaftres  each  mule, 
as  demanded  ; but  received  for  anfwer,  he 
muft  now  pay  four,  as  an  amend.  Re- 
plies would  have  been  ufelels  ; the  terms 
were  agreed  to,  on  the  morrow  we  received 
a convoy  to  efcort  us  during  four  days 
journey  ; and  we  pafied  by  their  camp, 
where  we  .were  kindly  received.  This  ren- 
counter 
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counter  may  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  claims,  and  the  laws  obferved  among 
fuch  people. 

The  Yefidi,  before-mentioned,  are  Chal- 
dean Nomades,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  fkirts 
of  the  mountains  of  Senjaar.  They  form 
a Mahometan  feci  fo  diftant  from  ortho- 
doxy, that  their  very  name  is  fynonymous 
to  heretic.  Their  error  lies  in  having 
adopted,  or  rather  preferved,  the  belief  of 
two  principles,  which  is  a very  ancient  opi- 
nion in  that  part  of  Alia.  About  three 
weeks  after  my  fatiguing  journey  with  the 
Tartars,  to  avoid  falling  into  their  hands, 
I,  by  a whimfical  accident,  had  like  to 
have  been  afiaflinated  by  the  Curdes,  be- 
caufe  they  fuppofed  me  one-  of  that  feft, 
which  happened  in  the  following  man* 
ner  : . 

When  I departed  from  Diarbekir,  I 
joined  a fmall  body  of  Turkifh  merchants 
that  were  going  to  Aleppo  ; but  learning, 
when  we  had  crolfed  the  Euphrates,  that 
the  Turcomans,  to  revenue  themfelves  of 
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the  government,  were  committing  devaf- 
tations  we  took  the  route  to  Antab.  We 
were  in  fight  of  that  town,  and  paffing 
quietly  through  a camp  of  the  Curdes, 
who  had  flopped  there  to  fell  their  flocks, 

one  of  them  obferved  I had  a fliield, 

« 

a long  beard,  and  that  my  hair  was  turned 
up  and  hid  under  my  turban.  The  fair- 
nefs  of  my  complexion,  though  tanned, 
fhewed  I was  no  Bedoui,  much  lefs  a 
Turk,  for  they  never  carry  fhieïds,  and 
have  their  heads  fhaved  ; I was  therefore  a 
Yefidi.  Thefe  laft  had  lately  carried  off 
fome  of  their  cattle,  and  killed  their  peo- 
ple, and  they  concluded  immediately  I was 
a fpy,  fent  to  obferve  their  force. 

This  news  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth 
in  an  idiom  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  I 

was  inftantly  attacked  on  all  fides.  My 

/ 

firft  attempt  was  to  fpur  my  Horfe,  but  I 
prudently  flopped,  after  receiving  two  or 
three  violent  blows  with  clubs,  which  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  ward  with  my 
fliield  : but  it  was  over  in  a moment  ; my 
companions  inftantly  underftood  the  mif- 
5 take, 
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take,  and  ran  to  fave  me,  crying,  and 
fwearing  by  their  beard,  the  name  of  God, 
and  of  the  prophet,  I was  an  European. 

I was  then  conduced  to  the  tent  of  the 
Scheik,  who  explained  the  caufe  of  the  m in- 
take, made  many  kind  excufes,  and  defired 
me,  in  token  of  friendfhip,  to  take  a difli 
of  coffee  with  him.  This  taught  me, 
that  in  adopting  the  manners  of  ftrangers, 
it  is  neceffary  to  be  attentive  to  things 
feeminglv  indifferent. 

The  Afiatics  are  moft  of  them  exceed- 
ingly vindictive  : if  incapable  of  fatiating 
their  revenge  on  the  guilty,  they  will  exer- 
cife  it  on  whatever  belongs  to  him,  and 
every  means,  even  the  moft  bafe,  are  alike 
welcome.  A little  before  my  firft  voyage 
in  India,  the  captain  of  a French  merchant 
fhip  at  Moka  had  his  head  ftruck  off,  as  he 
was  fitting  at  his  door,  by  a Bedoui  Arab, 
who  pretended,  that  his  brother,  having 
been  killed  at  the  bombardment  of  that 
place,  it  was  undoubtedly  by  fome  of  his 

race.  We  know  it  is  not  long  fince  the 

Y 4-  Turks, 
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Turks,  though  more  civilized,  affeCted  to 
confider  all  Europeans  as  appertaining  to 
one  family,  which  they  comprized  under 
the  collective  name  of  Frankis  : whence 
the  confuls  and  merchants  have  been  a 
thoufand  times  obliged  to  keep  themfelves 
fhut  up,  and  become  anfwerable  for  the 
mifconduCt  of  an  adventurer,  the  enter- 
prizes  of  privateers,  or  the  too  fiery  zeal  of 
miffionaries . 

Lately,  indeed,  thefe  people  have  began 
to  acquire  ideas  of  moderation  on  many 
fubjeCts;  but  as  to  the  fpirit  of  vengeance,  , 
it  is  always,  among  the  Curdes,  equally 
aftive,  I was  a witnefs,  in  1762,  of  one 
of  their  atrocious  aCts,  which  had  been 
preparing  for  eight  years  : one  of  the  vic- 
tims was  mudered  at  my  fide  ; I exprefled 
my  abhorrence  of  the  deed,  and  they  afiured 
me  it  was  their  cuftom, 

I mentioned  the  mifilonaries  above;  I 
fhall  add,  that  though  I have  no  reafon 
but  to  fpeak  in  praife  of  the  benevolence 
of  thofe  I met  in  the  Levant,  yet  truth  re- 
quires 
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quires  I fliould  fay,  that,  humanly  fpeak- 
ing,  thefe  pious  men,  who  are  fpread 
through  thofe  countries,  have  hitherto 
been  the  caufe  of  much  unhappinefs  to  the 
refident  Chriftians,  and  exceedingly  pre- 
judicial to  the  interefts  of  the  French 
nation. 

The  Mahometans  are  known  to  be  ge- 
nerally inconvertible;  befides,  that  all  pious 
temptations,  with  refped  to  them,  are  to-^ 
tally  forbidden,  as  they  might  have  the 
moft  tragical  effeds.  Thus  the  only  ob- 
jed  of  their  million,  is  to  reconcile  to  the 
Catholic  faith  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
other  Chriftian  feds. 

It  is  not  neceflary  here  to  enquire,  whe- 
ther the  account  of  converts  is  or  is  not  ex- 
aggerated ; it  is  evidently  an  unavoidable 
fource  of  enmity,  among  the  ecclefiaftics  of 
the  feds,  tolerated  in  the  Ottoman  empire, 
becaufe  they  are  jftridly  obliged  to  fubfift 
on  the  free  gifts  of  their  difciples.  The 
Turks  trouble  themfelves  little  concern- 
ing the  different  opinions  of  their  Chrif- 
tian 
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tian  fubjedts.  They  are  Satisfied  with  de- 
i piling  and  making  them  pay  the  earache  ; 
but  they  negledt  no  opportunity  of  profit- 
ing by  their  quarrels,  and  ruining  the  dis- 
putants by  oppreflive  levies. 

Not  only  our  own,  but  the  miffionaries 
of  Spain  and  Italy,  are  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France,  in  which  caufe  lier  ambaf- 
iadors  have  a thoufand  and  a thoufand  times 
been  obliged  to  exert  all  their  influence, 
and  even  to  expofe  their  dignity.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  brokers,  interpreters, 
and  merchants,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
others,  fwear  a moft  cordial,  profound,  and 
fanatic  hatred  to  the  French.  Anciently 
the  flag  of  France  alone  was  feen  in  the 
Levant,  but  the  nonconformifts  have  Seized, 
with  avidity,  every  opportunity  of  cruelly 
wounding  her  commerce,  her  ancient  pre- 
rogatives and  Stipulations,  and  to  counter- 
act all  her  political  views. 
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N°  IX. 

r. 

(I  and  my  domefric  joined  company  with 
two  Tartars,  couriers  from  the  Bafhaws 
of  Bagdad,  &c.) 

The  Turkilh  government  fends  its  ex- 
preffes  by  Tartars,  or  people  who  bear  that 
name.  The  poft-houfes  are  called  mint- 
zil  5 but  as  they  furnifli  Korfes  only  in 
confequence  of  orders  from  their  fuperiors, 
and  without  reftridtion,  they  are  generally 
very  ill  provided.  The  couriers,  in  moft 
parts,  ride  the  fame  Horfe  all  day,  and, 
fometimes,  when  thev  crofs  uninhabited 
countries,  are  obliged  to  retain  them  two 
or  three  days. 

% 

r 

The  Perfians  ufe  both  horfe  and  foot 
couriers,  called  Chatirs , which  laft  will  go 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  leagues  a day  : 
they  likewife,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  employ 
dromedaries,  the  name  of  which,  in  thefe 
languages,  fignifies  fwiftnefs.  As  to  the 
pigeon  meffengers,  fo  well  known  in  an- 
cient and  modem  accounts,  they  are  frill 

tiled 
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u fed  by  fome  traders  between  Bagdad  and 
Baflorà  : but  this  expedient,  though  it 
might  every  where  fucceed,  is  not  very 

common  * 

In  India,  too,  horfe,  foot,  and  dromedary 
couriers  are  employed  : but  in  many  pro- 
vinces the  government  has  a more  expedi- 
tious and  eafy  method,  efpecially  in  coun- 
tries that  are  mountainous  and  difficult  of 

accefs  : five  or  fix  footmen  are  eftablifhed 

« 

at  fixed  polls,  three  or  four  leagues  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  Thefe  couriers,  call- 
ed Tapais  in  Talinga  and  Tamoul,  travel  al- 
ways two  together,  to  prevent  accidents. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  next  poll,  they  * 

give  or  throw  their  packets  to  two  other 

« 

meffengers,  who  depart  inftantly.  Thefe 
people  are  chofen  ftrong,  well  formed, 
light,  and  kept  in  exercife,  are  always  held 
ready  to  depart,  and  are  not  detained  by 
calling  at  public  homes  to  drink;  they  are 
almoft  naked,  and  carry  nothing  but  their 
difpatches,  which  are  not  heavy,  except 
their  labre  in  a belt,  and  a ftaff,  on  the  top 
of  which  are  iron  rings,  that  by  their  clink- 
ing 
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ing  frighten  away  the  ferpents.  Their 
relays  enable  them  to  run  day  and  night  * 
and  as  they  take  the  fhorteft  route,  it  is  very 
poflible  to  communicate  intelligence  at 
lead:  as  foon  as  by  our  European  expreffes. 
When  they  have  delivered  their  packets, 
they  return  immediately  to  their  ftation, 
where,  fome  fay,  they  recruit  themfelves, 
by  rubbing  the  foies  of  their  feet  with  but- 
ter, which  expedient  the  Perfian  and  Ara- 
bian meffengers  alfo  ufe.  The  Englilli 
have  eftablifhed  thefe  Tapais  in  many  of 
their  Indian  poffeflions. 

In  ancient  times  other  means  appear  to 
have  been  practifed  in  Aha,  to  convey  dis- 
tant and  important  intelligence.  The  fol- 
lowing is  what  an  old  author  has  laid  upon 
this  fubjeft  : They  ufed  to  form  and  to  re - 
prefent  phrafes  by  fignals . Thefe  few  words 
clearly  indicate,  at  lead:  in  my  opinion, 
that  thefe  fignals  were  alphabetic  and  hie- 
roglyphic  : the  latter  are  (fill  ufed  in  fome 
parts  of  High  Ada,  like  as  in  Europe  they 
are  employed  at  fea. 


The 
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The  fignals,  which  I call  hieroglyphic, 
would  reprefent  a certain  number  of 
phrafes  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  expedi- 
tion : thus  let  it  be  required  to  communi- 
cate the  following  order  to  a fquadron  : 
The  enemy  is  in  fight , a general  chace  ; or 
the  following  to  a befieged  garrifon  : Be- 
fore break  of  day  we  will  attack  the  lines — 
do  you  make  a f ally . In  the  firffc  of  thefe 
examples  are  thirty  letters,  and  in  the  other 
fifty-one  ; but  which  a fingle  fignal  might 
tranfmit  from  one  veffel,  or  from  one  high 
place  to  another.  If  particular  orders  or 
advice,  prolix  or  unforefeen,  be  neceflary, 
it  is  then  evident,  fuch  means  are  infuffi- 
cient. 

It  fiiould  feem,  that  the  great  facility  of 
thefe  hieroglyphic  fignals,  with  other  con- 
curring circumftances,have  infenfibly  made 
them  forget  the  formation  of  thofe  by 
phrafes,  of  which  ignorance  has  at  length 
totally  loft  fight;  though,  in  certain  cafes, 
no  invention  can  be  found  as  a fubftitute. 
I fhall  infert  what  I imagine  to  have  been 

the 
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the  method,  and  make  the  application  to 
our  alphabet. 

Let  us  fuppofe  malls  or  poles  erefted  at 
proper  diftances,  juft  within  fight,  and,  as 
far  as  poffible,  in  a direct  line,  upon  high 
and  diftinguiihable  places,  at  the  foot  of 
which  centime  Is  refide  in  barracks,  who 
might  likewife  be  very  ufeful  to  the  public 
fecurity.  Let  each  of  thefe  eftablifhments 
contain  at  leaft  twenty-feven  flags,  fquared 
and  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  be  difplaced  by  the 
winds  let  their  form  and  colour  be  all  dif- 
ferent, and,  according  to  a fecret  agree- 
ment, let  each  reprefent  a letter  of  the 
alphabet,  except  the  twenty-feventh,  which 
fhould  be  the  lignai  of  attention  or  com- 
mand. 

Now  let  us  fuppofe  the  ancient  Afiatics 
at  Verfailles,  and  in  their  concife  and  ex- 
prefiive  manner,  defirous  of  remitting  or- 
ders to  Breft,  or  Strafbourg,  beginning 
with  the  following  words  : The  king  com- 
mands that , &c. 


Their 
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Their  fir  ft  bufmefs  would  be  to  hoift  the 
fignal  of  attention,  the  centinels,  from  poft 
to  poft,  would  imrnmediately  do  the  fame, 
which  would  be  left  floating  fome  minutes, 
to  obtain  a certainty  of  being  obferved, 
and  of  their  being  all  prepared  to  tranfmit 
their  orders.  Then  lowering  this  flag,  they 
would  hoift  that  which  reprefents  the 
letter  T,  which  would  quickly  be  re- 
placed with  the  letter  H,  then  E,  &c.  &c. 
till  the  whole  intelligence  was  communi- 
cated. They  might  alfo  have  a flag  to  in- 
dicate an  error,  another  for  a paufe,  and 
others  to  anfwer  all  neceflary  purpofes 
whatfoever. 

By  thefe  means  it  is  obvious,  that  dif- 
ferent armies  or  detachments  might  cor- 
refpond  with  each  other,  or  with  a be- 
fieged  town,  as  might  a fquadron  of  fhips 
with  their  admiral. 

I {hall  further  obferve,  that  perfons  of 

confidence,  placed  to  receive  and  tranfmit 

* 

intelligence,  fhould  alone  comprehend  the 

meaning  of  the  fignals  ; the  fubalterns 

fhould 
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fhould  repeat  them  without  being  able  to 
divine  their  fenfe.  To  obviate  all  accidents, 
nothing  could  be  eafier,  than  to  change 
the  characters  from  time  to  time.  Thus 
a blue  flag,  triangular,  long,  or  fquare, 
which  might  be  A to-day,  fhould  be  V to- 
morrow. 

Night  fignals,  though  apparently  more 
difficult,  might  be  found  equally  fimple  : 
for  example,  after  fires  at  the  different 
ports  had  communicated  the  fignal  of  at- 
tention, alphabetic  lamps  of  various  forms 
and  colours,  hung  in  curved,  fquare,  trian- 
gular, &c.  frames,  might  fupply  the  place 
of  flags,  and  the  fame  procefs  followed  as 
by  day.  With  refpeft  to  time,  a minute, 
I fuppofe,  in  each  cafe,  would  be  fufficient 
to  raifc  and  lower  a character. 


Z 
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N°  X. 

(Thefe  animals,  if  kindly  educated,  pre- 
ferve  the  phyfical  fenfibility  of  their  ori- 
ginal inftinft.) 

« ^ 

It  is  in  a ftate  of  liberty,  or  gentle  do- 
mefticity,  that  animals  acquire  the  charac- 
teriftic  energy  or  aptitude  of  which  they 
are  capable.  It  feems  fuperfluous,  to  at- 
tempt to  fupport  this  propofition  by  argu- 
ments ; I think  it  neceffary,  however,  to 
notice  a trait  of  inftinft,  which  determines 

i 

Horfes  as  well  as  camels,  mules,  affes,  &c, 
to  aft  as  if  they  knew  the  phyfical  ten- 
dency of  certain  caules  capable  of  effefting 
their  deftruftion. 

In  Arabia,  Perlia,  and  Chaldea,  it  is  not 
tare,  in  time  of  great  heats,  to  meet  with 
fiphons,  or  columns  of  air,  that  are  full 
of  mortal  vapours,  and  which  traverfe  a 
confiderable  extent  of  country.  When 
they  approach,  all  animals,  if  they  can, 
remove  a little  out  of  the  way  ; if  not, 

they 
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they  turn  their  faces  with  the  wind,  and 
fix  their  noftrils  in  the  earth.  Travellers, 
that  cannot  avoid  them,  immediately  wrap 
their  heads  in  their  mantles.  Thus,  what 
we  call  inftindt,  has  taught,  with  the  fame 
certainty  as  obfervation  and  reflexion,  the 
precautions  neceflary  to  guard  againfl:  a 
current  of  air,  which  is  only  dangerous, 
when,  by  way  of  relpiration,  it  infinuates 
thofe  noxious  particles  into  the  lungs, 
with  which  it  is  faturated,  or  rather  of 
which  it  is  the  vehicle. 

Thefe  fiphons  are  called  Samiel , in  Ara- 
bia ; and  Badfamoum , in  Perfia  ; that  is  to 
fay,  wind  poifon.  Some  enlightened  tra- 
vellers have  ferioufly  written,  that  every 
individual,  who  falls  a viftim  to  this  infect 
tion,is  immediately  reduced  to  afhes,  though 
apparently  only  afleep  ; and  that  when 
taken  hold  of  to  be  awoke  by  pafièngers, 
the  limbs  part  from  the  body,  and  re- 
main in  the  hand.  Such  travellers  would 
evidently  not  have  taken  thefe  tales  on 
hearfay,  if  they  had  paid  a proper  atten- 
tion to  other  fafts,  which  they  likewife 

Z 2 either 
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either  did  or  ought  to  have  heard.  Daily 
experience  proves,  that  animals,  by  turn- 
ing themfelves,  and  prefling  their  noftrils 
to  the  earth,  as  has  beeniaid,  and  men,  by 
covering  their  heads  in  their  mantles,  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  thefe  meteors.  This 
demonftrates  the  impoflibility,  that  a poi- 
fon,  which  can  only  penetrate  the  moft 
delicate  parts  of  the  brain  or  liings,  fhould 
calcine  the  fkin,  flefh,  nerves,  and  bones. 
I acknowledge  thefe  accounts  are  had  from 
the  Arabs  themfelves,  but  their  pifturefqué 
and  extravagant  expreffions  are  a kind  of 
imaginary  coin,  to  know  the  true  value  of 
which  requires  fome  practice. 

I have  twice  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
fidering  the  effed  of  thefe  fiphons  with 
fome  attention.  I fhall  relate  fimply  what 
I have  feen  in  the  cafe  of  a merchant  and 
two  travellers,  who  were  ftruck  during 
their  deep,  and  died  on  the  foot.  I ran 
to  fee  if  it  were  poffible  to  afford  them 
any  fuccour,  but  they  were  already  dead, 

the  victims  of  an  interior  fuffocating  lire. 

\ 

There  were  apparent  figns  of  the  diiiblu- 
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tion  of  their  fluids  ; a kind  of  ferous  mat- 
ter iflued  from  the  noflrils,  mouth,  and 
ears,  and  in  fomething  more  than  an  hour 
the  whole  body  was  in  the  fame  ftate. 
However,  as  according  to  their  cuftom, 
they  were  diligent  to  pay  them  the  laid 
duties  of  humanity,  I cannot  affirm,  that 
the  putrefaction  was  more  or  lefs  rapid 
than  ufual  in  that  country.  As  to  the 
meteor  itfelf,  it  may  be  examined  with  im- 
punity, at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four  fa- 
thoms ; and  the  country  people  only  are* 
afraid  of  being  furprized  by  it  when  they 
l]eep  : neither  are  fuch  accidents  very 
common,  for  thefe  fiphons  are  only  feen 
during  two  or  three  months  of  the  year; 
and,  as  their  approach  is  felt,  the  camp- 
guards  and  the  people  awake,  are  always 
very  careful  to  rpufe  thofe  who  fleep,  who 
alfo  have  a general  habit  of  covering  their 
faces  with  their  mantles. 

The  fiphons  have  a double  motion,  one 
a ftrong  rotation  within  themfelves,  'the 
other  a progreffive  movement,  more  or  lefs 
accelerated,  according  to  the  force  of  the 

Z 3 upper 
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upper  winds  by  which  they  are  carried, 
for  their  head  is  in  the  clouds  5 and  thence 
they  may  be  feen  to  receive  both  their  im- 
pulfe  and  firft  exiftence.  I have  obferved, 
by  the  motion  of  the  clouds,  that  when 
two  violent  currents  of  wind  meet,  are 
fuftained,  and  agitate  the  atmofphere  to  a 
confiderable  height,  we  have  fcarcely  on 
earth  felt  a breath  of  air.  Thus  thefe  cur- 
rents meeting,  and  adting  in  a contrary  di- 
rection, form  a whirlwind,  which  takes  a 
medium  courfe  ; that  is  to  fay,  if  the  cur- 
rents happen,  one  to  come  from  the  north, 
and  the  other  from  the  fouth,  the  fiphon 
will  be  carried  either  eaft  or  weft  ; I mean 
nearly,  for  its  progreffive  motion  is  often 
irregular  and  difturbed,  and  not  in  a direct 
line  ; and  this  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  the 
afcendency,  which,  by  a fudden  guft,  one 
wind  may  obtain  over  another. 

Thefe  dangerous  air  columns  only  oc- 
cafionally  inclofe  mortality  in  their  bofoms  ; 
thofe  that  I have  feen  appeared  to  come 
from  the  chain  of  mountains,  which  is 
continued  through  Diarbekir,  Curdiftan, 

and 
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and  the  adjacent  countries.  It  is  probable, 
that  they  detach,  colled,  and  carry  off  bi- 
tuminous, fulphureous,  vitriolic,  and  arfe- 
nical  vapours.  I cannot,  from  experi- 
ments, affert  this,  but  I know,  that  thefe 
fubffances  are  found  in  various  cantons 
among  thofe  mountains,  and  that  they 
conftitute  a branch  of  commerce;  that  like- 
wife  there  are  various  rivulets  of  a limpid 
water,  that  rife  in  the  fame  places,  which 
are  ftyptic,  acrimonious,  and  intolerably 

V 

bitter. 

Two  other  remarks  concur  to  throw 
farther  light  on  this  matter,  and  indicate 
the  qualities  of  the  vapours  with  which 
thefe  fiphons  are  charged.  It  is  obferved, 
that  thofe  which  are  formed  and  direded 
in  their  courfe,  by  winds  blowing  from 
oppofite  points  in  traverfing  the  deferts, 
carry  off  faline  and  fulphureous  partiçles, 
which  are  dangerous  only  to  the  fight;  and 
if  they  have  occafionally  been  mortal  to 
perfons  of  delicate  conffitutions,  it  was 

i.  > ' ' ' ■k  V * 

only  by  fuffocation. 
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Again,  the  natives  have  found,  that  when 
the  moft  dangerous  fiphons  have,  for  any 
length  of  time,  followed  the  track  of  a ri- 
ver or  a lake,  and  efpecially  if  they  have 
been  carried  out  to  fea,  they  are  prefently 
deprived  of  their  poifonous  qualities,  which 
are  attracted  and  abforbed  by  the  water. 
At  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  fiphons  are 
often  feen  upon  the  gulph  of  Perfia  ; the 
proximity  of  the  fhores  permit  the  natives 
to  obferve,  that  thofe  formed  upon  the 
gulph  itfelf,  by  the  oppofite  currents  of 
air  that  come  from  the  mountains  of  Per- 
fia and  Arabia,  are  filled  with  water  only  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  which  ftill 
remain  near  land  inclofe,  in  part,  duff;  and 
lmall  leaves,  which  indicate  their  origin  to 
have  been  on  the  earth.  But  fince  thefe, 
as  they  proceed  farther  to  fea,  acquire 
a greater  quantity  of  watery  particles,  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  in  following  the 
courfe  of  the  gulph,  they  become  totally 

acqueous. 

* 

From  the  foregoing  obfervations  I con- 
clude, that  thefe  different  whirlwinds,  as 

: ■ " 1 well 
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well  as  thofe  feen  in  Europe,  are,  in  their 
own  diftinct  and  proper  caufe  and  forma- 
tion, every  where  ftridtly  the  lame.  There 
are  columns  of  water  found  at  fea,  which, 
by  the  enormity  of  their  mafîès,  are  dan- 
gerous to  navigation  ; on  fhore,  the  whirl- 
wind envelops  dull  and  leaves,  and,  in  its 
progrefs,  tears  trees  up  by  the  roots,  and 
overthrows  houfes  ; and  thofe  which  are 
called  famielli,  or  poifonous  winds,  appear 
to  merit  this  name  only  in  confequence 
of  becoming  the  vehicles  of  deftrudtive 
vapours. 


N°  XL 

i t S' 

(If  then,  a method  could  be  found,  which 

X . 

fhould  fecure  the  benefits  of  caflration 

i * * ) 

y : . t. 

without  its  bad  confequences,  would  it 
not  be  ufeful  ? &c.) 

* ' f V * i 4 J • • / 

Caftration  deprives  the  Horfe  of  a great 
part  of  his  vigour,  courage,  and  pride  ; 
though  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  in  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  manœuvered  according 
to  the  principles  of  European  taftics,  it 
would  be  next  to  impoffible  to  avoid  the 

practice 
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practice,  with  Horfes  fed  and  taught  by  our 
grooms.  Hence  I conclude,  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly ufeful  to  endeavour  at  explain- 
ing the  receipt  employed  by  certain  Indian 
penitents,  who,  though  perfectly  formed, 
are  incapable  of  generation,  and  do  not 
even  exhibit  the  lead;  exterior  tokens  of 
virility. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  wandering 
Fakirs  found  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
peninfula.  Some  of  thefe  are  naked,  ro- 
bud:,  and  adtive  ; they  have  no  equipage, 
but  a little  veffel,  the  Ikin  of  a bead:  and  a 
weapon,  fuch  as  a club,  laqce,  pitchfork, 
or  horn  of  an  animal, 

* : . . ■ . ...it. 

Mod:  of  thefe  are  impudent  cheats,  very 
able  to  force  the  charity  of  their  difciples, 
if  fuperftition  did  not  ufually  prevent  their 
neceffities.  The  apparition  of  fuch  a fel- 
low aftonifhes  a ftranger  at  firlt,  but  it 
foon  becomes  fo  familiar,  as  fcarcely  to  at- 
tract his  attention  ; while,  to  himfelf  or 
the  natives,  it  does  not  occafion  the  lead: 
embarradment.  A perfon,  fays  Montaigne, 

was 
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was  confidering  a beggar  with  aftomfh- 
ment,  who,  inlenfible  to  (hame  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafon,  was  walking  al- 
moft  naked  ; and  teftifying  his  furprize,  the 
beggar  replied,  “ You  keep  your  face  unco- 
“ vered,  but  I am  all  face.5' 

Thefe  religious  vagabonds  are  not  often 
met  out  of  the  Gentoo  provinces.  When 
they  are  obliged  to  pafs  through  Mahome- 
tan or  European  towns  (which  laft  they 
are  moft  careful  to  avoid)  they  tie  a piece 
of  cloth  round  their  waifts. 

In  1766,  I faw  one  of  them,  thus  de- 
cently covered,  in  a village  half  a league 
from  Pondicherry,  where  he  did  not  re- 
main quite  a day.  He  was  a man  of  a 
tolerably  good  mien,  and  in  expiation  of 
the  fins  of  the  people,  wore  a kind  of 
wooden  focks,  through  which  fmall  iron 
fpikes  were  driven,  and  a girdle  garnifhed 
after  the  fame  falhion.  Two  of  his  difci- 
ples  followed,  always  ready  to  engrave  his 
doftrines  on  the  leaves  of  the  latan-tree  ; 
while  he,  with  a modeft  but  firm  tone,  ad- 

vifed 
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vifed  the  people,  who  furrounded  him  at  a 
refpe&ful  diftance,  to  place  their  money  in 
his  hands,  at  the  intereft  of  a hundred  for 
one,  payable  in  another  world.  Thefe 
bargains  were  tranfafted  with  the  utmoft 
formality  : when  any  one  came  forward  to 
give  him  a roupee,  he  demanded  the  name 
and  furname  of  the  creditor  ; then  turning 
to  one  of  his  fcribes,  ordered  him  to  write 
down,  “ That  Mr.  Such-a-one,  the  fon 
cc  of  Mr.  Such-a-one,  had  a right,  here- 
“ after,  to  demand  a hundred  roupees  of 
“ intereft.” 

' * 

This  holy  gentleman  was  at  all  this 
pains,  as  he  faid,  to  fulfil  the  vow  of  one 
of  his  companions,  who  was  known  by  the 
miracles  he  had  wrought  in  the  north, 
where  he  propofed  to  build  a temple  with 
the  money  thus  collected.  One  of  the  In- 
dians, who,  in  confequence  of  his  inter- 
courfe  with  Europeans,  was  fomething 

fhort  of  faith,  remarked,  that  in  the  nor- 

• « *»  , 

them  provinces  the  other  was  probably 
telling  tlie  people  this  fine  temple  was  to 
be  built  in  the  fouth.  Many  of  thefe 

pious 
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pious  perfons  pretend  to  recover  loft  or 
ftolen  goods,  lay  wicked  fpirits,  predict  fu- 
ture events,  and  adually  ferve  as  fpies. 

Some  among  this  kind  of  monks  are 
difciples  peculiarly  attached  to  the  perfons 
of  the  famous  penitents,  avadoutes  ; they 
are  called,  among  each  other,  Bairakuis , 
which  nearly  anfwers  to  the  word  fellows, 
and  are  in  general  very  good  people.  The 
greateft  part  of  both  orders,  during  their 
infancy,  are  confined  to  a regimen,  which 
confirms  them  in  a ftate  of  abfolute  carnal 
debility. 

The  real  penitent  chenajfeis , or  t go  gins 
h avadoutes , are  fuperior  enthufiafts,  who,  to 
pleafe  the  Author  of  all  good,  voluntarily 
iubmit  to  habitual  punifhments  almoft  in- 
credible. According  to  them,  the  union 
of  the  fexes,  though  right  in  the  general 
order  of  nature,  is  only  analogous  to  hu- 
man weaknefs.  To  abandon  family, 
friends,  and  property,  preferve  celibacy, 
and  fubfift  on  alms  in  an  obfcure  corner, 
where  they  may  employ  themfelves  wholly 
i.:.  contemplation  5 fuch  is  the  fecret  of 

arriving 
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arriving  at  a happy  flate  of  perfection, 
which,  by  a myftical  annihilation,  conducts 
to  true  beatitude  : and  it  is  to  accomplifh 
this,  to  free  themfelves  from  the  iterations 
of  nature,  which  may  render  youth,  in  par- 
ticular, mutinous  and  indifcreet,  that  they 
anciently  fought  and  difcovered  the  remedy 
of  which  I am  going  to  Ipeak. 

At  fix  or  feven  years  of  age,  the  children 
deftined  to  be  penitents  eat  daily  a fmall 
quantity  of  the  crude  and  tender  leaves  of 
the  tree  called  mairkoufie . The  dofe  at  the 
beginning  is  about  the  fize  of  a filbert,  but 
it  is  occafionally  augmented,  and  continued 
till  they  are  about  five-and-twenty,  when 
it  is  as  large  as  a duck  egg.  During  all 
this  time  they  are  fubjeft  to  no  other  regi- 
men, except  a light  purge  once  in  fix 
months,  with  kadovkaie , or  the  black  mi- 
robolan. 

Evcgrius,  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  of 
the  fixth  century,  has  informed  us,  that 
fome  of  the  fanatic  monks  of  Paleftine 
went  thus  naked  about  the  countries,  and 

through 
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through  the  towns,  without  ever  difcover- 
ing  any  fvmptoms  of  virility.  How  far 
their  remedy  might  be  depended  upon,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  fay,  but  I may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  impofition  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  the  Indian  cuflom. 
The  perfon  of  whom  I procured  it  was  no 
abfurd  enthufiaft  ; and  as  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  him  a favour,  he  returned 
it  by  fatisfying  my  curiofity.  There  is 
another  advantage  which  renders  this  fpe- 
cific  more  interefling  ; this  is,  that  inftead 
of  diminifhing  the  powers,  or  injuring  the 
form  of  a well-conftrudted  body,  it,  on 
the  contrary,  confirms  and  eftablifhes  the 
health.  Eut  it  is  only  by  beginning  very 
young,  that  fuch  a regimen  can  be  inno- 
cent and  effedtive*  it  would  be  deftrudtion 
to  a man  grown. 

Such  is  the  trial  to  which,  had  opportu- 
nity ferved,  I defired  to  fubmit  two  or 
three  colts,  by  beginning  two  months 
after  they  had  left  the  mare,  and  continuing 
to  their  fixth  or  ieventh  year.  It  was  my 
wifn  alfo  to  prove,  if  the  faits  and  fpirits 

extracted 
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extracted  from  the  leaves  of  this  tree  would 
have  retained  the  like  virtues,  that  they 
might  have  been  fent  to  Europe,  if  the  tree 
itfelf  could  not  have  been  naturalized. 
Thus  I amufed  myfelf,  by  meditating  in 
filence  on  the  means  of  rendering  the  an- 
cient difcoveries  of  fanaticifm  ufeful  to 
humanity. 


* 
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Of  the  ORANG  OUTANG(^). 

J jO  H E Orang  Outang,  according  to 

A the  opinion  of  the  Indians,  is  a 
wild  man  of  the  fame  genus  as  other  men, 
though  conftituting  a very  diftinft  fpecies. 
From  the  earlieft  ages,  the  Asiatics  have  had 
opportunities  of  ftudying  thefe  lingular  be- 
ings ; perhaps  they  have  had  bad  fuccefs  : 
but  we  muft  acknowledge,  the  European 
opinion  is  not  very  decifive,  when  it  clafies 
them  with  Monkies,  from  having  feen 
only  a very  fmall  number,  Angle,  young, 
or,  in  a ftate  of  flavery.  While  I endea- 
vour to  afford  information  on  this  fubjedf, 
I fhall  chiefly  confine  myfelf,  without 
adopting  any  fyftem,  to  a relation  of  the 

(a)  The  Orang  Outang,  or  Man  of  the  Woods,  is 
called  Hademge ng tie  l /,  in  Perfian  ; Senpoulen , in  Tamoul  j 
Ouliouk , in  Indoftan  ; and  Orang  Outang , in  Mai  aye. 
My  obfervations  in  this  ar  ticle  only  relate  to  him  of  about 
five  feet  high,  I have  heard,  though  very  confuledly, 
of  a fmall  race  ; if  it  exifls  there  are  pigmies  of  this 
fpecies, 

A a 
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fadts  1 collected  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra, 
whither  I was  fent  in  1767. 

It  appears,  that  the  Orang  Outang  is 
now  only  to  be  found  in  fome  parts  of 
Africa,  and  the  large  ifiands  to  the  eaft  of 
India.  From  the  enquiries  I made,  I may 
venture  to  fay,  that  he  is  no  longer  to  be 
feen  in  the  peninfula  on  this  fide  of  the 
Ganges  ; and,  likewife,  that  he  is  become 
very  rare  in  the  countries  where  he  ftill 
propagates.  Has  this  race  then  been  con- 
founded with  others,  deftroyed  by  them,  or 
devoured  by  wild  beafts  ? Circumftances 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  obferving  one 
of  thefe  ambiguous  beings  that  had  been 
lately  caught  > and  the  observation  I made 
on  his  proportions,  and  phyfical  and  moral 
habitudes,  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  wil- 
lingly received.  I learnt  alfo  fome  parti- 
culars from  the  anfwers  which  others,  at 
that  time,  made  to  my  queftions- 

The  Man  of  the  Woods  was  four  feet 
eight  or  ten  inches  high  (French)  ; a yel- 
lowifh  tint  prevailed  in  his  eyes, which  were 

black, 
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black,  fmall,  and  confined  3 and,  though 
fomewhat  haggard,  indicated  inquietude, 
■embarraflment,  and  chagrine,  rather  than 
ferocity  3 his  mouth  was  very  large,  the 
bones  of  the  nofe  not  exceedingly  promi- 
nent,  and  thofe  of  the  cheeks,  on  the  con- 
trary, near  the  temples,  very  projecting  3 
the  refemblance  and  conformation  of  the 
bones  of  the  head,  altogether,  were  little 
different  from  the  fame  parts  in  many 
Tartars  and  Negroes:  though  he  did  not 
appear  very  old,  his  face  was  a little  wrin- 
kled 3 his  flefh-colour  was  a brown,  or 
tawny  white  3 his  head  of  hair,  fome  inches 
only  in  length,  was  of  a dark  brown,  as  well 
as  the  hair  on  the  other  parts  of  his  body, 
and  which,  befides,  was  thicker  on  his 
back  than  in  front  3 he  had  very  little 
beard  3 his  breaft  was  tolerably  broad,  his 
buttocks  not  very  flefhy,  his  thighs  fliort, 
and  his  legs  bowed.  Thefe  laft  defeds,  in 
proportion,  when  compared  to  ours,  are, 
in  part,  found  amongft  various  people, 
and  feem  to  refuît  from  their  manner  of 
living,  from  crouching  on  their  hams,  and 
from  being  carried  in  their  infancy  on  the 
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backs  or  hips  of  their  mothers.  His  great 
toes,  though  not  fo  much  feparated  from 
his  other  toes  as  thofe  of  monkies,  were 
enough  fo,  to  give  him  great  facility  at 
griping  or  feizing.  This  alfo  is  either  one 
of  the  vices,  or  an  advantage  in  the  con- 
formation common  to  many  men  of  thefe 
countries,  who  climb  a tree  or  a rope  pre- 
cifely  after  the  lame  manner. 

I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  fee- 
ing the  Orang  Outang,  except  crouching 
or  {landing  ; but  though,  as  I was  in- 
formed, he  walks  habitually  upright,  he 
takes  advantage,  in  his  ftate  of  liberty,  of 
hands  and  feet,  when  he  wants  to  run  or 
leap  a ditch.  It  may  be  this  kind  of  ex- 
ercife,  perhaps,  which  contributes  to  keep 
the  arms  fo  very  long,  for  the  ends  of  his 
fingers  reach  almoft  to  his  knees.  His 
genital  parts  were  tolerably  well  propor- 
tioned ; his  penis,  in  a quiefcent  ftate, 
about  five  inches  long,  appeared  to  be 
that  of  a man,  without  a vifible  prepuce. 
There  are  men  in  all  countries,  uncircum- 
cifed,  who  have  no  apparent  prepuce  ; and, 

under 
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under  certain  circumftances,  thefe  non- 
conformities may  become  proper  to  a fepa- 
rate  and  diftindt  race.  Travellers  have 
pretended,  that  without  circumcifion  moll 
of  the  Arabians  would  be  incapable  of  ge- 
neration. Such  perfons  were,  no  doubt, 
defirous  of  affigning  a natural  caufe  for  fo 
lingular  a cuftorn;  and  men  are  apt,  when 
they  have  invented  and  eilablifhed  a fyftem, 
to  turn  their  eyes  involuntarily  from  ten 
fadts  againft,  to  fix  them  upon  one  in  fa- 
vour of  their  hypothefis.  I may  have  oc- 
cafion  hereafter,  in  another  work,  to  point 
out  the  motives  of  circumcifion  among 
thefe  people,  as  well  as  of  the  extirpation 
of  the  nymphæ,  and  afterwards  of  the  cli- 
toris of  the  women.  However,  the  lefs  or 
greater  extenfion  of  the  membranes  or  te- 
guments of  fuch  parts  appears  to  be  indifr 
ferent  to  the  claffification  of  the  fpecies. 

I have  never  feen  the  female  Crang' 
Outang,  but  was  informed  their  breads 
were  fomewhat  flat;  that  their  fexual  parts, 
refembling  thofe  of  women,  were  fubjedl 
too  to  the  like  menltrual  flux.  The  term 
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of  their  geftation  is  fuppofed  to  be  about 
feven  months;  which  calculation  has  pro- 
bably been  made  from  fuch  as  have  been 
taken  pregnant,  for  they  do  not  propagate 
in  a ftate  of  fervitude. 

As  to  the  formation  of  the  founds  by 
which  they  made  themfelves  underftood,  I 
confefs  I could  not  obtain  any  thing  like  a 
precife  idea.  The  individual  I obferved, 
occafionally  gave  a deep  and  prolonged 
figh  ; and,  at  other  times,  a kind  of  inter- 
nal cry  was  heard  ; but  this  was  only  when 
he  was  teized  or  ill-treated.  The  modula- 
tions of  his  voice  feemed  chiefly  to  exprefs 

impatience,  laffitude,  or  grief. 

, \ 

. i 

They  are  faid  to  have  two  modes  of  co- 
pulation, one  like  quadrupeds,  and  the  other 
like  the  natives  ; that  is  to  fay,  crouching 
on  their  hams  ; a pofition  in  which  both 
the  Indian  and  the  Orang  Outang  habi- 
tually reft.  They  wander  in  the  woods,  or 
upon  mountains  of  the  moft  difficult  ac- 
cefs,  where  they  live  in  fmall  focieties,  and 
take  every  precaution  for  their  fubfiftenc? 
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or  defence,  that  can  be  expedted  from  men 
abfolutely  lavage.  Of  this  I cannot  doubt, 
after  what  I have  myfelf  feen  of  the  polity 
obferved  among  monkies.  In  a word,  thç 
Malayes,  like  the  other  Indians,  rank  the 
Orang  Outang  among  the  laft  clafs  of  the 
human  fpeçies,  and  pretend,  that,  in  a (late 
of  liberty,  they  freely  propagate  with  ours, 
and  add,  that  this  mixture  is  ftill  fruitful. 

I confefs  I find  nothing  improbable  in 
this  feledtion  of  hearfays,  not  even  in  the 
opinion,  which,  founded  upon  certain  cha- 
radteriftic  refemblances  of  confanguinity, 
perceives  the  lall  order  of  the  human  Ipe- 
cies  in  thefe,  at  lead:  doubtful,  beings  : 
and,  in  faft,  what  to  this  day  is  the  Lap- 
lander, the  favage  of  fome  new-difcovered 
countries,  or  even  the  negro,  the  ancient 
inhabitant  of  interior  Africa  ? They  do, 
at  prefent,  what  they  always  have  done, 
vegetate.  Thus  may  we  not  fuppofe,  a 
race,  though  more  or  lefs  hairy,  which  dif- 
ference is  purely  accidental,  a little  more 
grofsly  organized  ? His  faculties  muft, 
confequently,  become  fomething  lefs  ac- 
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five.  Î pretend  not  to  determine;  but  if 
tinforefeen  and  compulfive  accidents  had 
not  hindered  me  from  purchafmg  the  fub- 
je£l  I have  mentioned,  perhaps,  by  granting 
him  the  appearance  of  liberty  and  fociety, 
and  treating  him  with  gentlenefs  and  pre- 
vention, I might  poffibly  have  acquired 
fome  facts  concerning  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  perfection  to  which  the  race  might 
be  brought  (<£). 

( b ) Having  been  informed,  that  a Malaye  lord,  with 
whom  I had  fome  acquaintance,  had  been  fome  little 
time  in  poffeffion  of  this  Orang  Outang,  I went  to  fee 
him  under  another  pretext.  I was  careful  not  to  men- 
tion my  defign  to  any  of  our  own  officers,  becaufe, 
it  was  my  practice  to  colled!  in  filence  the  materials  I 
one  day  intended  to  employ,  and  becaufe  our  European 
air,  of  eager  admiration,  is  apt  to  make  the  Afiatics 
cautious,  who  are  always  fufpicious  with  refpedf  to  us, 
and  to  make  objedts  ferious  and  important,  which  other- 
wife  would  not  have  drawn  any  particular  attention  ; in 
which  cafe  they  never  fail  to  demand  an  exorbitant 
price.  Ï thought  myfelf  certain  of  obtaining  the  Orang 
Outang  for  a moderate  prefent,  when  we  were  attacked 
by  the  banditti,  of  which  I have  before  fpoken,  and 

which  put  an  end  to  my  refearches  on  this  curious 

\ 

objedl.  I afterwards  learnt  he  died  foon  after  my 
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I cannot,  however,  accede  to  the  opinion 
of  fome  travellers,  who  imagined  they  per- 
ceived in  the  Orang  Ou  tang  certain  im- 
preffions  and  cuftoms,  which,  from  mo- 
tives of  conveniency,  utility,  and  imitation, 
have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  adopted 
by  poliflied  nations.  They  have  feemed 
furprized  too  at  certain  a dis,  which,  ac- 
cording to  them,  afford  every  appearance 
of  a modeft  and  fhy  bafhfulnefs  among 
the  females.  Is  it  aftonifliing,  that  fuch 
habits  have  been  obferved  in  a ftate  of  fer- 

* * 1 , • v 

vitude  ? If  only  proves  they  are  factitious, 
and  the  effeft  of  education.  They  have 
always  lived  abfolutely  naked  ; hence  all 
thefe  conjectures  concerning  fhame  or  pu- 
dency, cannot  have  any  real  foundation  (c). 

The  Orang  Outang  poffeiTes  a favage 
tiercenefs,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
wicked,  and  feems  quickly  to  underltand 
his  mafter’s  commands  ; but  difdaining  to 
propagate  in  flavery,  it  is  acknowledged  his 
character  cannot  really  fubmit  to  that  ftate. 
He  continually  cherifhes  a ftrong  uneafl- 

(0  See  Remarks. 
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nefs  and  profound  melancholy,  which 
bring  on  a kind  of  confumption  or  maraf- 
mades,  which  foon  terminates  his  days, 
The  Indians  told  me  this,  and  I found  the 
fad  confirmed,  by  the  example  of  the  in- 
dividual of  which  I have  fpoken. 


REMARKS. 

(All  thefe  conjectures,  concerning  fhame 
or  pudency,  cannot  have  any  real  foun- 
dation.) 

How  can  it  ferioufly  be  prefumable,  that 
the  female  Orang  Outang  exhibits  fpon- 
taneous  ads  of  inftindive  or  refledive  mo- 
defty,  when  even,  among  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  united  in  fociety,  pudency  feems  to  be 
chiefly  the  effed  of  habit,  which  origin 
nated  in  motives  of  utility,  civil  or  religious 
neceffity,  and  imitation  ? Moft  nations 
have  many  prejudices  and  cuftoms  exceed- 
ingly oppofite  ; but  it  is  in  their  manners 
that  the  greatefl:  differences  and  (hades,  di- 
verfely  contrafted  and  combined,  may  be 
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obferved.  Thus  the  ideas  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans, in  particular,  annex  to  the  exercife 
of  virtues  purely  moral,  are  totally  un- 
known in  many  vaft  countries  of  the 
univerfe. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  a preceding  ar- 
ticle, how  the  religious  Indians  fhew  their 
fovereign  contempt  for  all  human  fuper- 
fluities,  and  walk  through  towns  and  vil- 
lages entirely  naked  ; and  their  nudity,  in- 
ftead  of  being  fcandalous  in  the  eyes  of  a 
people  who  have  been  anciently  polifhed, 
is,  or?  the  contrary,  an  objedt  of  public 
edification.  But  thefe  cuftoms  have  fprung 
up  under  the  veil  of  fuperftition  ; let  us 

confine  ourfelves  to  a tranfient  view  of  the 

/ * 

daughters  and  wives  of  men,  among  whom 
a refined  education  has  produced  little  of 
that  foft  fenfation  which  we  call  pudency. 

Such  are  the  women  of  the  Bedoui 
Arabs,  who,  as  before  obferved,  are  affur- 
edly  more  effectually  modefi:  and  virtuous, 
than  thofe  who  breathe  the  air  of  a ferag- 
lio.  Such  are  the  young  Indian  girls, 
3 who 
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who  inhabit  thofe  cantons,  where  ancient 
cuftoms  have  been  the  leaft  altered.  Both 
thefe  are  often  feen  naked,  and  come,  go, 
and  perform  all  their  actions  without  con- 
cern, and  without  effrontery. 

As  to  thofe  people,  really  favage,  who 
wander  toward  the  poles,  in  various  parts 
of  Africa,  America,  andtheiflands  to  the  eaft 
of  India,  if  they  fometimes  appear  to  regard 
decency  in  drefs,  it  is  occafioned  by  cold, 
vanity,  or  fnch  like  motives  : but  mold  of 
them  are  fatisfied  with  tying  a piece  of 
fkin,  or  fibrous  bark,  round  their  bodies, 
the  form  of  which  declares  their  only  end 
to  be  that  of  preferring  thefe  delicate  parts 
from  the  firft  fhock  of  accidental  contad: 
with  other  bodies.  In  faft,  if  we  take 
away  religious  precepts  and  motives,  how 
fhould  unenlightened  favage  innocence,  not 
fubjefted  by  political  reafons,  blufh  at  its 
nakednefs  ? Separate  all  fuch  caufes,  and 
how  fhould  it  fear  evil,  from  yielding  to 
the  foft  and  ingenuous  impulfe  of  nature? 
When  fuch  gentle  fenfations  and  a pro- 
phetic voluptuoufnefs  invite  to  pleafure, 

the 
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the  approach  perhaps,  and  perhaps  the 
hope  of  enjoyment  fo  vaunted,  may  diftrad 
the  imagination  : the  pulfe  is  quickened,  the 
heart  palpitates,  hopes,  and  trembles;  but 
anxiety,  fear,  and  timidity,  are  not  pudency 
and  fhame. 

This  flight  retrofped,  apparently,  deter- 
mines the  queftion.  A traveller  is  an  his- 
torian, who  ought  to  endeavour  to  relate 
fads  in  all  their  native  Simplicity  ; but  ci- 
vilized man,  born  and  bred  under  certain 
circumftances,  frequently  judges  from  fore- 
gone conclufions. 
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Of  the  THEVÀNGUA,  or 
TATONNEUR  {a). 


T 


HE  Thëvangua  lives  retired  among 
the  rocks  and  woods  of  the  moft  fo- 
litary  and  fouthern  parts  of  India,  and  in 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  Notwithftanding 
fome  fimilarity  of  organization,  he  neither 
appertains  to  the  monkey  nor  makis  fpe- 
cies.  This  race  is  pure,  feparate,  and  dif- 
tindt,  as  well  in  conformation  as  in  facul- 
ties and  manners;  and  as  he  is  little  known, 
I (hall  give  fome  defcription  of  his  form, 


( a ) The  animal  I defcribe  by  the  name  of  Taton- 
neur  (creeper)  on  account  of  his  mode  of  walking,  is 
well  characterized  in  India  by  the  Tamoul  word  The* 
vangua . He  is  called  Tongre  likewife  ; that  is  to  fay, 
the  deeper.  This  is  the  animal  which  M.  de  Btiffon 
has  called  Loris  (after  the  article  Makis)  which  name 
was  given  it  by  the  Dutch,  who  faw  it  in  the  idand  of 
Ceylon.  I prelume,  that  at  a diftance  they  imagined 
they  difcovered  a refemblance  between  the  cry  of  this 
animal  and  that  of  a parrot,  really  called  Loris,  which  is 
found  in  the  ides  to  the  ead  of  India.  Such  refemblances 
naturally  occadon  mifunderdandings. 


and 
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and  particularly  of  his  chara<5leriftic 
habits. 

\ 

The  Thevangua  is  quadrumane,  and 
would  be  well  defcribed  by  the  * name 
of  the  Pigmy  Cynocephalns  Night  walker* 
In  1755,  one  ^10^e  Indian  pioneers, 
who  always  wander  with  their  families, 
fold  me  one.  He  was  not  quite  a foot  high 
when  ereft,  though  I have  heard  they  are 
fometimes  a little  taller:  mine  was  quite 
formed,  and,  during  a year  that  I kept: 
him,  I could  not  find  that  he  hadincreafed  in 
height.  His  ears  and  the  back  part  of  his 
head  refembled  thofe  of  the  monkey,  but 
his  front  was  proportionably  large  and 
more  flattened;  his  nofe,  as  {lender  and 
more  fliort  than  that  of  the  pole-cat,  pro- 
jected juft  below  the  eyes,  fomething  like 
the  muzzle  of  a fmall  Spanifh  dog  ; his 
mouth,  exceedingly  wide  and  well  garnifli- 
ed,  was  armed  with  four  long  and  pointed 
canine  teeth;  his  eyes  large,  and  even  with 
the  face,  the  iris  apparently  of  a brown- 
grey,  mixed  with  a tint  of  yellow  ; his 
neck  fliort,  his  body  very  long,  and  his 
fize,  above  his  hips,  at  leaft  three 

inches 
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inches  in  circumference.  I had  him  caf- 
trated,  and  his  tefticles,  though  propor- 
tionally very  large,  were  abfolutely  fhut 
up  in  the  belly  5 his  penis  was  well  de- 
tached from  his  body,  and  covered  with  a 
prepuce. 

Many  other  parts,  likewife,  of  thefe  An- 
gular animals,  appear  to  be  formed  in  mi- 
niature on  the  model  of  man.  Thus  they 
have  no  tail,  their  buttocks  are  flefhy,  and 
without  callofities;  their  breaft  large,  their 
hands  and  arms  well  turned,  and  fo  are 
their  legs,  except  that  their  great  toes  are 
too  much  feparated  like  thofe  of  the  mon- 
key (b)  ; the  hair  of  their  head  and  back  is 

‘ • of 
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(b)  The  figure  of  the  Thevangua,  or  Loris,  in  M. 
de  BufFon,  is  very  correct,  except  that  the  bones,  and 
efpecially  the  articulations  of  the  hands  and  feet,  do  not 
appear  fo  prominent  in  the  living  animal.  But  fuch 
little  irregularities  are  to  be  found  in  the  features  of  every 
fubjedt,  as  foon  as  the  fiefh  and  mufcles  become  dry, 
and  are  deprived  of  that  roundnefs  which  gives  beauty 
and  proportion. 

M.  de  Buffon,  in  the  fliort  description  he  has  given  of 
this  animal,  mentions  a remarkable  circumftance,  and 
perhaps  unique,  which  is,  “ that  the  female  urines 
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of  a dirty  grey,  a little  inclinable  to  the 
fawn  ; but  on  the  fore-part  of  their  body 
it  is  much  lefs  deep  and  thick,  and  leaves 
the  flefh  vifible,  which  is  of  a foft,  fair,  and 
animated  colour. 

f 

The  Thevangua  ufually  goes  on  all 
fours,  but  with  a kind  of  conftraint,  info- 
much,  that  when  he  willies  to  make  hafte, 

i 

through  the  clitoris,  which  has  a pafTage  like  the 
<c  penis  of  the  male,  and  thefe  two  parts  have  a perfeCt 
u refemblance  both  in  length  and  thicknefs.” 

Having  never  heard  of  this  fingularity  in  India,  I con- 
fefs  I made  no  enquiries  on  the  fubjedl;  and  if  the  re- 
mark has  been  tranfmitted  to  Europe  by  an  exaCt  ob- 
ferver,  I am  wrong  to  doubt  the  fact.  I will  relate, 
however,  what  has  {truck  me  on  this  matter,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  wild  {he  apes  : many  of  thefe  have  the  clitoris 
fo  long,  that  it  often  projects  forward,  and,  at  nr{t  fight, 
appears  like  the  penis  of  the  male;  but  it  is  not  fo  fituat- 
ed,  has  no  paflage,  and  is  lefs.  If  we  fuppofe  that  the 
female  Thevangue  fometimes  has  this  fmall  mufcular 
body,  equally  projecting,  it  is  not  at  all  impoflible,  but 
that  a traveller,  not  very  attentive,  and  perhaps  a little 
in  love  with  the  marvellous,  may  have  imagined  he  has 
really  feen  them  urine  through  that  part.  However,  I 
fhould  be  far  from  denying  a faCt,  becaufe  it  was  a little 
more  or  lefs  out  of  the  common  order  of  nature.  I only 
mention  my  fufpicions. 
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he  fcarcely  runs  four  fathoms  in  a minute* 
which  tardinefs  originates  in  his  confor- 
mation and  habits  ; his  legs  and  thighs, 
as  well  as  man's,  are  apparently  too  long 
to  run  after  the  manner  of  quadrupeds  y 
and  it  has  always  feemed  to  me,  that  when 
the  one  I had  was  obliged,  by  carrying 
fomething  in  his  arms,  to  walk  upright, 
he  went  with  greater  freedom. 

This  animal  has  a modulation  in  his 
voice,  a kind  of  whiffling  that  is  not  un- 
pleafant.  I could  eafily  difflnguilh  the 
cry  of  pain  or  pleafure,  or  even  that  of 
chagrine  or  impatience  : if,  for  example,  I 
pretended  to  rob  him  of  his  prey,  his  coun- 
tenance changed,  and  he  inwardly  uttered  a 
tremulous,  more  acute,  and  painful  tone. 
The  Indian,  of  whom  I bought  mine,  told 
me,  that  their  mode  of  copulation  was 
face  to  face,  clofe,  and  crouching  on  their 
hams. 


The  Thevangua  differs  greatly  from  the 
monkev  in  his  exterior  form,  but  more 
llili  in  his  character  and  manners.  He  is 
6 by 
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by  nature  melancholy,  filent,  patient,  car- 
nivorous, and  nodfambulous.  Retired, 
and  living  only  with  his  little  family,  he 
remains  crouching  all  day,  with  his  head 
rèfting  upon  his  hands,  and  his  elbows  be- 
tween his  thighs.  But  in  the  midft  of  this 
fleep,  or  Rate  of  inertia,  though  his  eyes 
are  clofed,  his  ears  remain  exceedingly  fen- 
fible  to  all  imprefiions  from  without,  and 
he  never  negledfo  to  feize  whatever  prey 
fhall  inconfiderately  venture  within  his 
reach.  Though  I believe  the  glare  of  the 
fun  difpleafes  him,  yet  I never  could  find 
that  the  pupil  of  his  eye  fuffered  any  extra- 
ordinary contraction,  or  was  fatigued  by 
day-light.  It  is,  without  doubt,  this  happy 
conformation  which  preferves  him,  though 
feeble  andilow,  from  other  ferocious  beafls, 
and  gives  him  a fuperiority  over  the  lefs 
and  nimbler  creatures,  on  which  he  ufu^Uy 
feeds. 

I kept  mine,  during  the  firft  month, 
tied  round  the  waift  by  a cord,  which, 
without  attempting  to  untie,  he  fometimes 
lifted  up  with  an  air  of  grief.  I took 
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charge  of  him  myfelf,  and  he  bit  me  at  the 
beginning  four  or  five  times,  for  offering 
to  difturb  or  take  him  up  ; but  gentle 
chaftifement  having  foon  corrected  thefe  lit- 
tie  pallions,  I afterwards  gave  him  the 
liberty  of  my  bed-chamber.  Towards 
night  he  would  rub  his  eyes,  then  looking 
attentively  round,  would  walk  upon  the 
furniture,  or  oftener  upon  ropes  that  I 
had  placed  on  purpofe. 

A little  milk,  or  very  juicy  fruits,  were 
not  difagreeable  to  him  ; but  this  was  a laft 
refource,  he  was  only  fond  of  fmall  birds 
and  all  forts  of  infeds.  If  he  beheld  game 
of  this  kind,  which  I ufed  to  tie  at  the  part 
of  the  chamber  oppofite  to  him,  or  ftiew 
him  and  invite  him  to  me,  he  would  pre- 
fently  approach  with  a long  careful  ftep, 
like  a perfon  walking  on  tip-toe  going  to 
furprize  another.  When  he  was  within  a 
foot  of  his  prey,  he  would  flop,  and  railing 
himfelf  upright,  advance  gently,  ftretching 
cut  his  arm,  then  at  once  feizing,  would 
ftrangle  it  with  remarkble  celerity. 
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This  little  animal  perifhed  by  accident. 
He  appeared  much  attached  to  me;  it 
was  my  cuftom  to  carefs  him,  efpecially 
after  feeding  : his  return  of  affedtion  con- 
fifted  in  taking  the  end  of  my  fingers, 
prefling  them  to  his  bofom,  and  fixing  his 
eyes  half  open  upon  mine. 
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Or  MONKIES  {a). 

IN  moft  of  the  habitable  parts  of  our 
continent,  lying  between  the  tropics , 
and  a little  beyond,  we  find  feveral  races 
of  quadrumane  animals  all  comprehended 
under  the  generic  name  of  Monkies  : I 
fpeak  only  of  tliofe  of  India. 

In  1753,  I faw  at  the  houfe  of  the  late 
M.  Dupleix,  then  governor  of  Pondicherry, 
the  fpecies  with  long  arms,  and  without 
tails,  called  Gibbon,  of  which  M.  de  Buf- 
fon  has  fmce  given  a defcription.  I know 
nothing  of  his  way  of  life  in  a Bate  of  li- 
berty, but  from  various  information  : I 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  if  his  race  ftill 
exifts  in  the  peninfula,  it  is  become  very 
fcarce.  That  animal,  from  his  conforma- 
tion, may  be  conlidered  as  forming  the  in- 
termediate chain  between  the  Monkey  and 
the  Orang  Outang. 

(a)  The  .Monkey  is  called  Meymoon , in  Perfian  ; 
Roobay  in  Arabic  j Hooroncooe9  in  Tamoul  3 and  Ban-, 
door y in  Indoftan. 
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The  Monkies  molt  common  in  India, 
at  leafl  thofe  that  molt  willingly  approach 
the  habitations  of  men*  have  hair  of  a 
dirty  earthy  grey,  the  tints  of  which,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  are  fomething 
deeper,  and  inclined  to  the  olive;  the  belly 
and  the  face  are  almoft  white.  This  fpe- 
cies  may  eafily  be  tamed,  and  carried  into 
diftant  countries.  The  largeft  of  them 
feldom  exceed  two  feet  and  a half  in  height 
when  ere6l. 

There  are  two  other  races,  diftinguifhed 
t>y  the  beard  and  hair  of  the  head,  which 
furround  the  face  like  a kind  of  glory. 
This  long  hair,  whitifh  on  the  one,  and 
brown  on  the  other  fpecies,  is  quite  dif- 
tinft  from  the  colour  of  the  reft  of  the 
body;  their  tail  is  fhorter  too  than  that  of 
the  former  race.  They  feldom  ftray  from 
the  rocks  and  woods,  and  the  Indian  jug- 
glers do  not  often  catch  them,  becaufe 
they  find,  that  though  very  adroit,  they 
are  hard  to  tame,  and  do  not  live  long  in 
captivity.  Their  greatefl  height,  when 
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ftanding,  appeared  to  me  to  be  fomething 
lefs  than  three  feet  and  a half. 

The  Baboon,  with  a fhort  tail  and 
darker  colour,  has  nearly  the  fame  height; 
but  he  is  ftronger  made,  has  a longer  muz- 
zle, and  more  formidable  canine  teeth.  He 
likewife  refides  in  lonely  woods  and  among 
the  rocks,  but  he  is  more  induftrious  than 
the  bearded  Monkey  to  pillage  the  culti- 
vated grounds.  I have  feen  one  of  this  fpe- 
cies  in  India,  brought  from  Mozambique  in. 
Africa,  that  was  ftout  made,  mufcular, 
and  four  feet  high. 

A fixth  race  of  Monkies  have  hair, 
which,  on  the  head  and  fhoulders,  is  very 
dark,  but  which  becomes  lighter  and  lighter 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  be  almoft  white 
on  the  face,  breaft,  and  belly  : with  fome, 
however,  it  is  dark  on  their  face  too  ; their 
body  is  mufcular,  but  genteel  ; their  tail 
exceedingly  long,  and  generally  over  their 
back,  fo  as  to  form  a femicircle  with  the 
tip,  which  has  a good  effeft.  Their  figure 
is  not  fo  clumfy,  nor  their  muzzle  fo  long 

as 
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as  that  of  the  Baboon,  but  they  are  equally 
favage,  have  nearly  as  great  a degree  of 
dangerous  lafcivioufnefs,  and  like  him  live 
fecured  in  woods  and  folitary  places, 
whence  they  make  excurfions  into  the  culti- 
vated diftri&s.  The  tailed:  I have  feen 
were  not  above  four  feet  (landing,  but 
there  are  faid  to  be  fome  higher.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  body  of  thefe  animals  that 
the  bezoar  is  found,  and  which  is,  by  many, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  mod:  valuable  (Æ). 

I have  been  told,  by  Indian  travellers,  that 
befides  thefe,  there  are  two  other  races  of 
Monkies  in  fome  cantons  of  the  peninfula, 
the  fmallert  of  which  are  fcarcely  a foot 
and  a half  (landing.  I content  myfelf  with 
mentioning  them  only. 

All  thefe  different  Monkies,  though  ap- 
parently of  the  fame  genus,  conftitute  fpe- 
cies  which  are  abfolutely  diftinft  ; for 
though  they  live  in  perfect  liberty  under 
the  fame  climate,  the  fame  latitudes,  the 
fame  cantons,  and  feeding  on  the  fame  ali- 

(b)  The  name  of  the  Bezoar  is  Bazboor,  in  Perfian. 
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ments  ; they  have  received  and  tranfmitted, 
without  confufion,  certain  characteriftic 
and  ftriki,ng  differences  in  their  form,  hair, 
fize,  &c.  But  without  entering  into  de- 
tails on  their  exterior,  I fhall  endeavour  to 
give  fomething  like  a precife  pidture  of 
their  mode  of  life,  and  the  police  obferved 
among  them. 

Monkies  differ  in  fize,  form,  and 
ftrength,  but  they  are  almofl  equally 
thievifh,  fly,  and  mifchievous  5 wherefore 
they  have  been  generally  driven  from  the 
habitations  of  men.  Considered,  however, 
with  refpedt  to  the  refemblance  they  bear 
to  the  human  form,  and  the  antics,  hu- 
mour and  provident  Subtlety  they  poffefs, 
thefe  imitative  beings, notwithifanding  their 
defedts,  have  ever  been  objects  of  admira- 
tion and  even  of  amufement  to  the  mod 
fenfible  people  : thus  they  were  brought  to 
the  wife  Solomon  in  the  Chips  of  Tharfhifh. 

The  Gentoos  are  perhaps,  at  prefent,  the 
only  people  among  whom  thefe  animals 
are  Suffered  to  live,  with  a bounty  which 
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they  daily  abufe.  In  many  places  consi- 
derable herds,  efpecially  of  the  fécond  race, 
have  fettled,  as  it  were,  in  the  midft  of 
them,  having  the  roofs  of  vaft  antique 
temples  appropriated  to  them,  where  they 
live  and  propagate  in  full  fecurity.  In 
thefe  places  then,  and  among  the  fertile 
woods  and  mountains  of  this  country,  are 
the  belt  opportunities  of  feeing  and  Study- 
ing them  in  a ftate  of  liberty. 

Every  race  of  Monkies  live  in  fociety, 
and  form  a kind  of  horde,  confiSting  of 
from  fifty  to  two  or  three  hundred  indivi- 
duals. Each  has  its  chief,  remarkable  bv 
his  fize  and  fuperior  deportment  : he  is  in- 
debted for  his  rank  to  his  ftrerigth  and  cou- 
rage ; and  a habit  of  refpeft  and  fear  feems 
to  be  preferved  towards  him,  even  in  old 
age,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  decrepitude. 
This  chief  (which  I fhall  call  Anoumantt , 
becaufe  that  is  the  name  of  one  whofe  ex- 
ploits have  been  celebrated  in  the  Indian 
mythology)  marches  or  fights  at  the  head  of 
his  fubjccb,  and  keeps  them  in  the  greateft 
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order  v his  cry,  gefture,  or  fimple  grimace, 
is  immediately  obeyed. 

When  I have  been  travelling,  I have  oc- 
cafionally  entered  thefe  antique  temples  to 
repofe  myfelf,  when  my  Indian  drefs  gave 
thefe  animals  little  fufpicion  ; for,  not- 
withftanding  their  apparent  disregard,  they 
are  exceedingly  obfervant.  I have  feen  fe- 
verat  of  them  at  fir  ft  confidering  me,  and 
looking  attentively  at  my  food  : their  eyes 
and  agitation  painted  their  inquietude, 
their  paffion  to  gormandize,  and  the  ftrong 
defire  they  had  to  appropriate  at  leaft  a 
part  of  my  repaft  to  themfelves. 

A .... 

As  thefe  fort  of  rencounters  were  amuf- 
ing  to  me,  I always  took  care  to  provide 
myfelf  with  parched  peas  ; at  firft  I would 
fcatter  a few  on  that  fide  where  the  chief 
was,  and  he  would  approach  by  degrees, 
and  colled  them  with  avidity.  I have  af- 
terwards prefented  my  hand  full  ; and  in 
the  places  moft  fandified,  where  they  are 
accuftomed  to  fee  none  but  pacific  men, 
who  make  a confidence  pf  difturbing  them, 

the 
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the  chief  would  venture  to  approach, 
though  at  firffc  fideling,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  me,  to  divine,  if  I had  not  fome  li- 
miter purpofe  againlt  him.  Prefen tly  be- 
come bold,  he  would  feize  the  thumb  of  the 
hand,  in  which  I held  the  peas,  with  one, 
and  eat  with  his  other  hand,  Hill  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  on  mine.  If  I laughed  or 
Itirred,  he  would  break  off  his  repaid  ; and, 
working  his  lips,  make  a kind  of  muttering, 
the  fenfe  of  which  his  long  canine  teeth, 
occafionally  fhewn,  plainly  interpreted. 
When  I threw  a few  at  a diftance,  he 
feemed  fatisfied  that  others  fhould  gather 
them  up  ; but  he  grumbled  at,  and  fome- 
times  ftruck  thofe  that  inconfiderately 
came  too  near  me.  His  cries  and  folici- 
tude,  though  in  part  the  effect,  perhaps, 
of  greedinefs,  apparently  indicated  his.  fear 
left  I fhould  take  advantage  of  their  weak- 
nefs  to  enfnare  them  : and  I conftantly  oh- 

ferved,  that  thofe  which  were  fufFéred  to 
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approach  me  neareft,  were  the  well-grown 
ftrong  males  ; the  young  and  the  females 
were  always  obliged  to  keep  at  a conlider- 
able  diftance. 
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The  care  and  tendernefs  of  the  mothers 
toward  their  offspring  did  not  appear  lefs 
confpicuous  : they  held  them  under  a pro- 
per obedience  and  conftraint  ; I have  very 
often  feen  them  fuckle,  carefs,  cleanfe,  and 
fearch  the  vermin  of  their  young  ; and 
afterward  crouching  on  their  hams,  de- 
light to  fee  them  play  with  each  other. 
They  would  wreftle,  throw,  or  chafe  one 
another  ; and  if  any  of  them  were  mali- 
cious in  their  antics,  the  dams  would 
fpring  upon  them,  growling,  and  feizing 
them  with  one  hand  by  the  tail,  correft 
them  feverely  with  the  other.  Some  of 
them  would  immediately  try  to  efcape, 
but  when  they  were  out  of  danger, 
would  approach  in  a wheedling  and  carefl- 
ing manner,  though  ever  liable  to  relapfe 
into  the  fame  faults  : in  other  cafes,  each 
would  come  at  the  firft  ciy  of  the  dam. 
If  they  removed  to  a little  diftance,  the 
young  would  follow  gently  ; but  they 
mounted  on  her  back,  or  rather  hung  by 
embracing  her  under  her  belly,  if  it  was 
neceflary  to  go  fwiftlv. 
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They  are  all  very  fufpicious,  but  as  they 
are  ftill  more  greedy,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
procure  them  without  noife.  I have  feen  a 
juggler  employ  a very  fimple  method  to 
catch  them:  he  chofe  a by-place  near  their 
haunts,  and  fattened  a copper  veffel,  the 

mouth  of  which  was  about  two  inches  in 

* 

diameter,  to  the  foot  of  a tree,  then  re- 
moved to  a dittance,  after  fcattering  forne 
grains  that  were  foon  picked  up.  A quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after  he  brought  more, 
which  were  not  fuffered  to  remain  long. 
The  fame  was  repeated  a third  time,  but 
he  was  lefs  {paring  of  his  grain,  efpecially 
around  and  within  the  pot,  in  which  were 
fixed  five  or  fix  running  knots,  croffing 
each  other  in  all  dire&ions.  He  had 
fcarcely  hid  himfelf,  before  feveral  Monkies 
and  their  young  ran  to  try  who  fhould  get 
the  firft.  They  had  foon  emptied  the  vef- 
fel,  but  two  hands  were  caught.  The 
juggler,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
per moment,  did  not  give  them  time  to 
difengage  thcmfelves,  but  ran  and  threw  a 
carpet  over  them,  under  which  he  found 
two  females  and  their  young,  for  they 

hardly 
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hardly  ever  at  firft:  abandon  the  dam.  This 
man  kept  the  two  young  ones  only. 

The  conduct  of  the  free  Monkies  is  re- 
markable towards  fuch  as  become  captives  : 
if  one  is  chained  in  their  neighbourhood, 
efpecially  of  the  fociety  to  which  he  be- 
longed, they  will  try  various  means  for 
fome  time  to  procure  him  his  liberty  : but 
when  their  efforts  are  ineffectual,  and  they 
have  fcen  him  daily  fubmit  to  flavery,  whe- 
ther it  be  fufpicion,  contempt  of  his  em- 
barraffed  air,  or  whatever  motive  elfe,  it  is 
certain,  that  fo  far  from  admitting  him 
among  them,  they  will  fall  upon  and  beat 
him  unmercifully,  if  he  fhould  efcape,  and 
pretend  to  join  them,  after  having  lived  too 
long  in  confinement. 

They  are  generally  peaceable  enough 
among  each  other:  in  extenfive,  folitary, 
and  fertile  places,  herds  of  different  fpe- 
cies  come,  go,  and  fometimes  jabber  toge- 
ther, without  diflurbance  or  confufion  of 
race.  However,  if  adventurous  flragglers 
leem  délirons  of  feeking  their  fortunes  on 
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the  trees,  countries,  or  places  another  herd 
has  appropriated  to  itfelf,  they  immediately 
unite  to  fuftain  their  rights  of  poffefTion, 
with  vigour.  1 have  had  no  opportunity 
of  feeing  any  of  their  moft  ferious  encoun- 
ters, but  I will  relate  a little  affair  which  I 
faw,  and  of  which  M.  de  Maifonpré,  be- 
fore-mentioned, and  fix  other  Europeans 

were  witneffes. 

* } 

Several  herds  of  the  fécond  fpecies,  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  were 
fettled  in  the  enclofures  of  the  Pagodas  of 
Cheringam.  One  of  the  long-bearded 
Monkies  had  ftolen  in,  and  was  foon  difco- 
vered.  At  the  firft  cry  of  alarm,  many  of 
the  males  united,  and  ran  to  attack  the 
ftranger.  He,  though  fuperior  in  fize  and 
ftrength,  and  one  of  the  rnoft  vigorous 
among  his  own  fpecies,  faw  his  danger,  and 
flewr  to  attain  the  top  of  a pyramid  eleven  fto- 
ries  high,  whither  he  was  inftantly  followed, 
and  feemed  ready  to  be  aiTailed  on  all  fides$ 
but  when  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  the 
building,  which  terminated  in  a very  fmall 

C c round 
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round  dome,  he  placed  himfelf  firm,  and 
taking  advantage  of  his  fituation,  feized 
three  or  four  of  the  mod:  hardy,  and  pre- 
cipitated them  to  the  bottom.  Thefe 
proofs  of  his  prowefs  intimidated  the  reft, 
and  after  much  noife  they  thought  proper 
to  retreat.  The  conqueror  remained  till 
evening,  and  then  betook  himfelf  to  a 
place  of  fafety. 

Monkies  are  all  libidinous  to  a difguft- 
ing  excefs.  The  Anoumantt  of  each  troop 
fcems,  above  all  others,  to  referve  the  right 
of  exercifing  his  concupifcence  at  pleafure. 
I have  feen  him  often,  after  eating  the  grain 
I have  given  him,  begin  his  fports  within 
four  paces  of  me,  and  before  the  reft  of 
his  fociety,  who  remained  good-natured 
fpeélators.  But  I have  always  remarked, 
that  the  other  males,  though  very  ftrong, 
have  taken  their  companions  a little  afide. 
If  the  Chief  fees  them,  and  does  not  ap- 
prove their  pleafures,  they  feparate  at  the 
found  of  his  voice.  I am,  however,  led  to 
believe,  that  he  does  not  reftrain  the  lubri- 
city 
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city  of  others,  but  when  he  himfelf  finds 
remains  of  defire  fufficiently  ftrong  to 
awaken  his  jealoufy  : when  he  is  tho- 
roughly fatisfied,  he  does  not  feem  to 
hinder  them  from  doing  the  fame.  And 
though  under  thefecircumftances  the  ftrong 
Monkies  take  care  to  remove  to  fome  dif- 
tance  from  the  Anoumantt,  others,  weaker 
in  gradation,  ufe  the  like  precaution  with 
refpeft  to  them.  As  to  the  females,  they 
are  always  ready  to  conform,  eager  to  fa- 
tisfy  their  defires,  and  never  trouble  them- 
ielves  about  by-ftanders,  except  when  they 
are  afraid  of  being  molefted. 

They  copulate  after  the  manner  of  moft 
quadrupeds  : it  is  pleafant,  in  thefe  mo- 
ments, to  behold  the  animated  vermilion 
tint,  the  grimaces,  the  coquetteries  chiefly 
of  the  female  : if,  for  a moment,  their 
changeable  countenance  fhould  be  fixed,  it 
only  exprefles,  more  forcibly,  the  fire  by 
which  they  are  devoured.  When  their 
paffion  is  allayed,  each,  as  if  in  emulation, 
is  eager  to  hug,  fcratch,  fearch,  and  eat  the 
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vermin  of  their  friend.  Thefe  laft  careffes, 
which  are  tokens  of  folicitude,  tendernefs, 
and  gallantry,  are  obfervable  among  the 
women  of  many  favage  people  : affected  by 
the  fame  fentiments,  they  exprefs  them 
after  the  fame  manner. 

The  modulations  of  voice  in  the  Mon- 
key are  the  very  reverfe  of  melodious  ; yet 
mufic,  or  if  you  pleafe,  the  noife  of  in- 
ftruments,  beat  or  touched  in  equal  time, 
feems  to  make  a powerful  and  agreeable  im- 
preffion  on  their  organs.  Every  time  that 
Indian,  and  fometimes  when  European 
foldiers,  march  to  the  found  of  inftruments, 
either  near  the  temples  or  places  where 
they  are  a little  familiarized,  or  even  in  the 
uninhabited  cantons,  immediately  young 
and  old,  male  and  female,  run  to  the  edges  • 
of  the  rocks,  or  the  extreme  branches  of 
trees.  The  old  ones  crouch  and  admire, 
trembling  a little;  but  the  others  utter 
gentle  cries  of  tranfport,  jumping  and  gam- 
bolling in  proportion  as  fuch  a noify  fym- 

phony  approaches  their  ears.  M.  de  Mai- 

fonpre. 
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fonpré,  who  ufed,  with  me,  to  amufe  him- 
felf  with  this  Angular  fpedtacle,  obferved, 
that  hereafter  fome  new  Orpheus,  who  had 
the  art  of  feizing  the  tones  which  moft 
powerfully  affeft  thefe  animals,  may  enter 
their  woods  and  return,  followed  by  this 
grotefque  group.  This  has  an  air  of  plea- 
fantry,  but  in  a limited  fenfe  is  not  impro- 
bable. We  find,  by  obfervation,  many 
animals,  fuch  as  ferpents,  elephants,  ca- 
mels, and  others,  upon  which  proper  airs 
produce  certain  effefts  : thus  the  generous 
horfe  at  the  found  of  the  trumpet,  chafes 
and  bounds  with  joy. 

The  mountains  and  woods  which 
abound  in  pulfe  and  wild  fruits,  fur- 
nifh  plenty  of  fubfiftence  to  different  fpe- 
cies  of  Monkies  ; befide,  that  moft  of  them 
might,  in  cafe  of  need,  become  carnivo- 
rous, fince,  in  a ftate  of  liberty,  they  wil- 
lingly, and  by  preference,  eat  eggs  and  in- 
fers. They  do  not  want  refources  for 
/ 

life  then  ; but  had  they  twice  as  many, 
the  ftolen  morfel  is  with  them  always  the 
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fweeteft.  Never  fatisfied  with  what  nature, 
equally  beneficent  at  all  times,  affords, 
they  feldom  mifs  an  occafion  to  fteal  what- 
ever they  can  from  houfes,  or  at  leaft  to 
maraud  in  the  gardens  and  cultivated 
lands. 

However,  as  they  run  fome  rifque  in 
fuch  excurfions,  and  as  they  are  acquaint- 
ed with  many  of  the  precautions  taken 
againft  them,  either  by  inftind  or  expe- 
rience, from  which  they  have  fometimes 
had  fevere  leffons,  every  thing  is  conducted 
with  the  greateft  order.  Some  of  them, 
that,  no  doubt,  are  entitled  to  a fhare, 
fquat  among  the  rocks,  or  on  the  tops  of 
trees,  hiding  themfelves  among  the  branches, 
fo  as  to  lee  without  being  leen,  where 
they  very  carefully  keep  watch,  while  the 
reft  tranfad  their  bufinefs.  At  the  leaft 
appearance  of  danger  the  guard  gives  a 
jfhrill  cry,  and  the  robbers  immediately 
efcape  with  hands  and  mouths  as  full  as 
pofiible. 


Many 
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Many  of  the  Monkies,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  fécond  fpecies,  being  incapable  of 
difputing  the  poffeffion  of  the  places  which 
are  moft  abundant  in  wild  fruits  with  the 
ftronger  race,  have,  as  I have  faid,  fixed 
their  refidence  on  the  tops  of  the  ancient 
temples,  whence  they  defeend  to  the  habi- 
tations of  the  pacific  tribes  of  Indians,  with 
whom  they  are  aftually  become  aftonifh- 
ingly  importunate.  They  are  not  only 
obliged  to  keep  every  thing  under  lock  and 
key,  or  the  lioufe  is  foon  pillaged,  but  if 
one  of  thefe  animals  perceives  a child  by 
itfelf,  with  bread  or  fruit,  he  will  often  go 
and  Ideal  it  ; and  if  the  child  makes  any 
refi fiance,  will  fhake  him  with  an  angry 
countenance,  or  perhaps  give  him  a gentle 
bite.  If  a woman  is  drying  grain  in  the 
fun,  file  is  obliged  to  ftand  with  a ftick  in 
her  hand,  not  with  an  intention  to  hurt 
them,  but  becaufe  a parcel  of  thefe  thieves 
are  fometimes  clinging  to  the  tiles  and 
walls,  and  others  fkipping  round,  all  of 
which  perfectly  underftand  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  leafb  inattention.  Thus, 

while 
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while  fhe  threatens  or  chafes  fuch  as  feem 
the  moft  enterprizing,  others  behind  her 
watch  the  proper  moment,  and  feize  it 
with  all  the  addrefs  imaginable  (c). 

It  is  evident,  a little  powder  and  ftiot 
would  foon  rid  them  of  fuch  troublefome 
vifitors.  This  is  often  done  by  the  Maho- 
metans ; but  this  expedient,  elpecially  in 
temples,  would  draw  down  a thoufand 
curfes  on  the  traveller’s  head,  and  might  be 
attended  with  dangerous  confequences  in 
thofe  countries,  where  the  Gentoos  are  the 
matters,  or  have  an  afcendency  by  their 
numbers.  I faw  a French  foldier  receive 
two  ftrokes  with  a fabre,  and  was  with 
difficulty  refcued  from  the  populace  of 
Benglour,  a town  at  that  time  belonging  to 
Hyder  Ali,  and  under  the  Mahometan  ad- 
miniftration,  for  killing  a Monkey  that  had 
cat  his  food. 

Enlightened,  or  induced  by  a fucceflion  of 
new  events,  numbers  of  the  Indians  appear 

(c)  Ravens  and  Crows  are  almoft  equally  embar- 
raffing  to  the  Indians. 
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to  have  (hook  off  many  of  their  prejudices  * 
moft  of  thefe  good  people,  neverthelefs, 
confider  the  mifchievous  offspring  of  thefe 
animals,  which  have  taken  a fancy  to  re- 
fide  among  them,  or  in  their  temples, 
as  under  the  fafeguard  of  hofpitality  and 
religion.  Hence  it  is  meritorious  to 
protedl  and  procure  them  the  means  of 
fubfiftence. 

Formerly  the  charity  of  certain  princes 
and  civil  officers  went  fo  far  as  to  fix  on 
lands,  the  fruits  of  which  were  abandoned 
to  them  : or  to  appropriate  revenues  for 
the  purchafe  of  grain,  which  was'  dealt 
out  to  them  on  certain  days  of  the 
week.  This  benevolent  diftribution  is  ftill 
praftifed  in  many  places,  and  it  is  com- 
monly in  the  courts  of  the  temples  at  ftated 
hours,  where  it  is  conducted  with  remark- 
able order.  A kind  of  facriftans  come 
firft,  carrying  fruit  and  grain  crude  and 
dreiïèd,  which  they  depofit  in  heaps  on  the 
leaves  of  the  bananier,  placed  along  the 
gallery.  The  Monkies,  in  the  meantime, 
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cling  to  the  neighbouring  buildings,  and 
fix  their  eyes  on  this  delightful  fight.  The 
old  ones  crouch,  jabber,  and  work  their 
lips  in  filence  ; the  young  gambol,  dance, 
and  utter  gentle  cries  of  pleafure,  till,  at 
the  found  of  a bell,  or  other  inftrument, 
they  all  defcend  to  the  repaid.  For  fome 
minutes  every  thing  palfes  very  peaceably, 
to  which,  no  doubt,  the  prefence  of  the 
Anoumantt  greatly  contributes,  while  he, 
with  his  mouth  always  full,  flies  from  heap 
to  heap,  eager  to  tafte  of  all.  Befides,  at 
firft,  each  is  fo  bufy  to  fluff  himfelf,  and 
fill  his  alforjas,  that  hands,  jaws,  all  are 
abfolutely  employed:  but  I have  obferved, 
towards  the  conclufion,  the  ftrongeft,  in 
order  to  get  a better  fhare,  grumble,  and 
even  give  flight  blows  to  their  neighbour^ 
on  the  right  and  left. 

On  a retrofpeCtive  view  we  find,  that 
thefe  animals,  by  their  comprehenfion  of 
the  modulations  of  the  voice,  generally 
accompanied  by  gefture,  collectively  or 
individually  obey,  come,  go,  feparate,  or 

unite. 
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unite,  for  one  common  end.  They  be- 
gin or  leave  to  fight,  place  fpies,  and  give 
each  other  abidance  : the  male  and  fe* 

y 

male  provoke  defire  by  coquetteries  ; the 
young  obeys  the  dam  ; in  fine,  each,  as 
circumftances  vary,  knows  what  is  ne~ 
ceflary  to  be  done  for  his  particular,  or 
for  the  general  good. 
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